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WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 

’ 1806 . 


From evidence gathered since the Chronological Table in the first 
volume of this edition was issued* 1 have l^en led to assign many of the 
Sonnets first published in 1807 to the year 1806. Wordsworth left 
Grasmere with his household for Coleorton in Noveml)or 1806, and we 
have no proof tlmt he returned to Westmoreland till April 1808; 
although his sister spent part of the winter of 1807-8 at Dove Cottage, 
while he and Mrs Wordsworth wintered at Stockton with the Hutchin* 
sons. Several of the sonnets which are published in the volumes of 
1807 refer, however, to Grasmere, and were evidently composed there ; 
and I have conjectural ly assigned a gixKl many of them — about twenty 
in all — to the year 1606, including even the one ** composed by the side 
of Grasmere Lake,” beginning — ^ 

Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars, 

to which he himself gave the date 18C>7. (See the note, p. 31.) Some 
of these sonnets may have been composed earlier than 1806, but it is not 
likely tliat any of them belong to a later year. 

In addition to these sonnets, the fK>ems of 1806 include the Chct/racter 
of the Happy Warrior (unless that should l>e assigned to the close 
of the previous year--see the note to the poem), The Ham of 
Effremont Caetle^ the three poems composed in London in the spring of 
the year (April or May) — viat, Stray PUasuree^ Star-yaien, and TTui Power 
of Munc — the lines on the Mountain Echo, those com^Kised in expecta^ 
tion of the death of Mr Fox, and the Ode on Immortality. Sir Walter 
Scott, in writing to Southey on the 4th of February 1806, said, ” W<ttda- 
worth lias of late been more employed in correcting bis poems in 
writing others.” 

Since this edition was begun, so many new facts and dates have been 
discovered — from sources as yet only partially accessible — ^that a second 
and revised Chronological Table of the Poems will be given in the last 
volume, along with the Life of the Poet, — Ed, 

IV. A 
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CHARACTER OP THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


CIIARACTEE OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 

Comp. 1806. Pill). 1807. 

[The course of the great war wijh the French naturally fixed one’s 
attention upon the military character, and, to the honour of our country, 
there were many illustrious instances of the qualities that constitute its 
highest excellence. Jjord Nelson «irried*most of the virtues tliat the 
trials he was exposed to in his department df the service necessarily call 
forth and sustjiin, if th(*y do not produce the contrary vices. But his 
public life was stained with one great crime, so that though many 
passages of these lines were suggesttHl by what was generally known as 
excellent in his conduct, I have not been able to connect his name with 
the poem as I could wish, or even to think of him with satisfaction in 
reference to the idea of what a warrior ought to be. For the sake of such 
of my friends as may happen to read this note, I will add that many ele- 
ments of the chamcter here pourtrayed were found in my brother J ohn, 
who [yorished by shipwreck, as mentioned elsewhere. His messmates used 
to call him the Philosopher, from which it must be inferred that the 
qualities and dispositions I allude to had not escaped their notice. He 
often expressed his regret, after the war had continued some time, that 
be had not chosen the Naval, instead of the East India Company’s, 
service, to which his family connection had led him. He greatly valued 
moral and religious instruction for youth, as tending to make good 
SJiilors. The best, he used to say, came from Scotland ; the next to 
them, from the North of England, especially from Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, where, thanks to the piety and local attachments of our 
ancestors, endowed, or, as they are oommonly called, free, schools 
abound.] 

Who is the happy Warrior ? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ^ 

— It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of^real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought:^ 

* 1820 . 

Whom evetj man 1807 . 

* 1845 . 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought, isor. 
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AVhose higli endeavours are an inward light 
Tliat makes the path before him always bright:^ 

AMio, with a natural instinct to disceni 

What knowledge can perforin, is diligent to learn ; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

Ihit mnke^ his moral being his prime care ; 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

111 face of these doth exercise a power 
WJiich is our human nature’s highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves ‘ 

Of their bad influence, and their good receives: 

By ob^cts, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionato ; 

Is placable — because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifipe ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tempted more ; more able to endure 
As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 

Thence, also, iiiore alive to tenderness. 

— ’Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to tix, and owes® 

To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

1807. 

1807 . 


^ 1827 . 

That make the path 

* 1830 . 

Ha fixes good on good alone, and owes 
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CHARACT]^ OF THS HAPPY WABBIOB. 


— ^Who, if be rise to station of oominand, 

Bises by open means ; and tbeie will stsCnd 
On bonourable terms, or else retire, 

And in bimself possess bis own desire ; 

Who comprehends bis trust, and to tbe same 
^eeps faitliful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 

Wliom they must follow ; on whose head must fedl. 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind. 

Is happy as a Lover i and attired 

With sudden brightn^s, like a Man inspired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what 'he foresaw; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 

— He who, tliough thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scene^f*^ 
Sweef^tftnages ! which, whereso’er he be. 

Axe at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love : — 
Tis, finally, the Man, who, lifted high, 

Conspicuous object in a Nation’s eye,- 
Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 
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Who, with a toward or untoward lot. 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not — 

Plays, in the many games of Ufe, tliat one 
Wliere what he most doth value must ’he won : 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, » 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth aland fast, 

Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without hiS fame,^ 

And leave a dead unprofitable name — 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And, while the' mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven's applai^ : 

This is the happy Warrior this is He 
That eveiy Man in arms should wish to ba* m 

The following note was Idded, in th^ edition of 1807. ^ The above 
venm were written soon after tidings luui l^een received of the Death of 
Lord Nelson, which event diverted the Authorri thoughts to the 
luhjecC His respect for the,nicnioiy of his great fellow-countiyman 
induces him to mention this ; though he is well aware that the Verses 
must suffer from any connection in the Reader’s mind, with a name so 
iilustrioua.” 

This note would seem to warrant our removing the date of the com- 
position of the poem, fiom 1806 to 1805 ; sinoe Lord Nelson died at the 
battle of Trafalgarf on the 21st of Octolxsr 1805. On t|if{||pihar hand, 
Wordsworth himself gave the date, 1806 ; and the ^ soon alter,” qi Uie 
fcbove note may perhapa.be stretched to include two months sad a half, 
[n writing to Sir George Beanmoni on the 11th of Februaiy 1606, aad en- 


dosing a copy of these venMS he says, ^thqr were written several weeks 

* c and 1S48. 


Or he nrastgoiodosl witheiithielsia% 

iser. 

Or he most fail, and deep without hie 

uie. 

* IStf. 


Whom eveiy Man .... 

iser. 
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THS H<»tN aF SGIKBMONT CASTLE. 


ago.^’ Southey, writing to Sir Wijter Scott, from Keswick, on the 4th 
of February 1806, says, “ Wordsworth was with me last week ; he has of 
late been more employed in correcting his poems than in writjpg others ; 
but one piece he has written, upon the ideal character of a soldier, than 
which I have never seen anything more fall of meaning and sound 
thought The subject was suggested by Nelson’s most glorious death, 
though having no reference to it. He had some thoughts of sending it 
to the Courier, in which case you will easily recognise it” ( The Life wnd 
Correepondcnce of Roheft Southey^ VpL III. p. 19.) As it is impossible 
to decide with accuracy, in the absence of more definite data, I have 
followed the poet’s own statement, and assigned the poem to the year 
1806. It was classed by Wordsworth amongst his “Poems of Senti- 
ment and Reflection.” 

In the edition of 1807, the following note was added to the lines — 

. . . . persevering to the last 

From well te better, daily self-surpassed . 

“ For knighte’s ever should be persevering. 

To seek honour without feintisse or slouth. 

Fro wele to better in all manner thing.” 

Chaucer — The Figure and the Leafe . — ^Ed. 


TH5 HORN OF EGREMONT CASTLR 

Comp. 1806. Puljj. 1807. 

[A Tradition transfeired froni the andent mansion ol Hutton John, 
the seat of the Hudlestones, to Egremont Castle.] 

Ere the Brothers through the gateway 
Issued forth with old and young, 

To the Horn Sir Eustace pointed ^ 

■Which for ages there had hnng.^ 

' 0. and 1480. 

When the Brothers reached the gateway, 

Eus^oe pointed with his lance 
To the Horn which there was hanging ; 

Horn of the inheritance. 1807. 

When the Brothers reached the gateway. 

With their followers old and young, 

To the Horn Sir Eustace pointed 
That for ages there had hung. 


c. 
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Horn it was which nouo could soundi 
No one upon living ground, 

Save^Ie who cuinc as rightful Heir 
To Egremont’s Domains and Castle fair. 

Heirs from times of earliest record^ 

Had the House of Lucie born, 

Who of riglit ba<l held the Lordship 
Claimed by proof uj>on the Horn 
Ejicli at the appointed Jiour 
Tried the Horn,— it owned his power ; 

He was acknowledged: and the blast. 

Which good Sir Eustace sounded, was the Ihst. 

With his lance Sir Eustace pointed, 

And to Hubert thus said he, 

“ What I apeak this Horn shall witness 
For thy better memory. 

Hear, then, and neglect me not I 
At this time, and On this spot, 

The words are uttered from my heart, 

As my last earnest prayer ere we depart 

On good service we are going 
Life to risk by sea and land, 

In which course if Christ our Saviour 
Do my sinful soul demand, 

Hither come thou back straightway, 

Hubert, if alive that day ; 


‘ 0. and 1346. 


Heirs from ages withoat record 
* c. and liia 

Who of right had dalmed the Lordship 
By the proof npoa the liom : 


1807 . 


, 1807 . 
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Beturn, and sound the Hcon, that we 
May have a living House still left in thee ! ” 

“ Fear not,” quickly answered Hubert j 
"As I am thy Father’s son. 

What thou askest, noble Brother, 

With God’s favour shall be done.” 

So were both right well content : 

Forth they from the Castle went,^ 

And at the head of their Array 
To Palestine the Brothers took their way. 

Side by side they fought (the Lucies 
Were a line for valour famed) 

And where’er their strokes alighted. 

There the Saracens were tamed. 

Whence, then, could it come — the thoughjr— 

By what evil spirit brought ? 

Oh ! can a brave Man wish to take 

His Brother’s life, for Lands’ and Castle’s sake ? 

" Sir I ” the Buffians said to Hubert, 

" Deep )i() hes in Jordan food.” 

Stricken by tlA ill-assuranoe. 

Pale and trembling Hubert stood. 

" Take your earnings.” — Oh I that 1 
Could have seen my Brother die 1 
It was a pang that vexed him then ; 

And oft returned, again, and yet again. 

Months passed on, and no Sir Eustace ! 

Kor of him were tidings heard ; 

1 c and 1S4B. 

IVom the Castle forth they weu^ isor. 
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^'Wherefore, bold aa day. the Murderer 
Back again to England steered. 

To hfs Castle Hubert sped ; 

Nothing has he now to dread.^ 

But silent and by stealth he came, 

And at an hour which nobody could name. 

None could tell if it were night>time, 

Night or day, at even or mom ; 

No one’s eye had seen him enter. 

No one’s ear had heard the Horn.* 

But bold Hubert lives in glee : 

Months and <years went smilingly ; 

With plenty was his table spread ; 

And bright the Lady is who shares his bed. 

Likewise he had sons.and daughters ; 

And, as good men do, he sate . 

At his board by these surrounded. 
Flourishing in fair estate. 

And while thus in open day 

Once he sate, as old books say, * 

A blast was uttered from the Ho^ 

Where by the Cnstle-gate it hung forlorn. 

* 

’Tis the breath of good Sir Eustace 1 
He is come to claim his right > 

Ancient castle, woods, and mountains 
Hear the (hallenge with delight 


He has nothing new to dread. 

* 0. and iMe 

Tot tha aotind was heard hy no one 
Of the pitM^lainalJoii'hdrn 


ISIS. 


1807 . 



1 0 THE HOIOT OF EGimCONT CASTLE. 

Hubert ! though the blast be blown 
He is helpless and alone : 

Thou hast a dungeon, speak the word ! 

And there he may be lodged, and thou be Lord. 

Speak ! — astounded Hubert cannot ; 

And, if power to si>eak he liad, 

All are daunted, all th^ household 
Smitten to the heart, and sad. 

Tis Sir Eustace ; if it be 

Living man, it must be he 1 

Thus Hubert thought in his dismay, 

And by a postem-gate he slunk away. 

Long and long was he unheard of : 

To his Brother then he came, 

Made confession, asked forgiveness, 

Asked it, by a brother's name; 

And by all the saints in heaven ; 

And of Eustace was forgiven : 

Then in a convent went to hide 

His melancholy head, and there he died. 

But Sir Eustaoe, whom good angels 
Had preserved from murdereyi' hands^ 

And from Pagan cliains had rescued, 

Lived with honour. on his lands. 

Sons he had, saw sons of theirs : 

And through ages, heirs of heirs, 

A long posterity renowned, 

Sounded the Horn which they alone could sound. 

The following note is appended to the editions, from 1607 to 1845 
** This story is a Cumberland tradition ; I have heard it also related of 
the Hall of Hutton John, an ancient residence of the Huddlestones, in 
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a seqneetered vaJley upon the river Dacor.’’ Egremont Castle, to which 
this Cumberland tradition was transferred, is close to the town of 
Egremont, an ancierit borough on the river Ehen, not far fnmi St Bee^. 
Tlie castle was founded about the beginning of the twelfth century, by 
William, brother of Ranulpli de Mescliiues, who bestowetl on him the 
whole of the extensive barony of Copehind. The gateway of the castle 
is vaulted with semicircular arches, and defended by* a strong tower. 
Westward from the castle wrea is an ascent to three nann>w gates, 
standin^in a line, and close together. These ctunmunicated >jith the 
outworks, each being defended by a |)ortcullis. Beyond the gjites is an 
artificial mount, seventy-eight feet above the moat ; and on this stcxxl 
ancient circular tower. (See a description of the castle in Britton 
and Brayle/s Cmiberland,) The river Dacor, or Dacre^ referred to in 
Wordsworth’s note, joins the Ejunont, a short way below Illlswater ; and 
the hall of Hutton John, which in the reign of Edward III. belonged 
to the luiroiiy of Graystock, passed in the time of Elizabeth to the 
nuddlestr)neH. llie famous Catholic fattier, John liuddlestone, chajilain 
to Charles II. and James II., was of this family. 

In the edition of 1816, the footnote runs, This }>oem, and the Ballad 
which follows it’^(it is the liallad of Goody Blake), they rather 
refer to the imagination than are produced by it would not have been 
placed here ” (i.e., aroorigHt Uie VoetM of the Jiwi(/incUion)j “ but to avoid 
a needless multiplication of th^ classes.’* Accordingly, in all tlie 
editions, from 1815 to 1843, The Horn of Eyremovt Caetle remained 
amon^t the Poems of the Inn^nalaon ; ” in 1646, it was placed along 
with its oompanioii I* BalWl ” — in the class of ** MisoeHaueous Poems.” 

The text of the poem underwent no change in Uie editions from 1807 
to 1846. But — as is showm by the notes in Lord Coleridge’s copy of 
the edition of 1636— the alterations, subsequently adopted in 1646^ were 
made in the interval between tiiese* years.— Ed. 


A COAfPLAINT. 

"Comp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 

[Written at Town-end, Grasmere. Suggested by a change in the 
manner of a friend.] 

There is a change — and I am poor ; 

Your love hath been, not lo^ ago, 

A fountain at my fond hearths door, 

Whose only- business was to flow ; 

And flow^it did ; not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my need. 
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• 

What happy moments did I count I 
Blest was I then all bliss above 1 
Now, for that consecrated fount' 

Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, 

What have I ? shall I dare to tell ? 

A comfortless and hidden welL 

A well of love — ^it may be deep— 

I trust it is, — and never dry : 

What matter 1 if the waters sleep 
In silence and obscurity. 

— Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made me poor. 

Classed by Wordsworth amongst the ^ Poems founded on the Affeo- 
tiona.” — ^E d. * 


STRAY PLEASURES. 

Comp. 1806. Pub. 1807. ' 

[Suggested on the Thames by the sight of one of these floating mills 
that used to be seen there. This I noticed on the Surrey side between 
Somerset House and Blackfriars’ Bridge. Charles Lamb was with me 
at the time ; and I thought it renwkable that 1 should have to point 
out to Atm, an idolatrous Londoner, a sight so interestihg as the hi^py 
group dancing on the platform. Mills of this kind used to be, and 
perhaps still are, not uncommon on the continent 1 noticed several 
upon the river Saone in the year 1799, particularly near the town of 
Chalons, where my friend Jones and I halted when we crossed 
France ; so far on foot ; there we embarqued, imd floated down to 
Lyons.] 

J^lecuure is spread throu^ the ecuih 

In stray gifts to he cUUmed by whoever shaUfindl* 

By thw floating mill, 

Tbat lies dead and still,* 


1880. 

Now, for this consecrated Fount. isoT. 

' 18S7. 

Which lies dead and still, 


1807. 
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Behold yon PHsoners three, 

The Miller with two Dames, on the breast of the Thames I ] 
The platform is small, but gires room for them all ; ^ 

And they’re dancing merrily. 

From the shore come the notes 
To their mill where it floats, 

To their house and their mill tethered fast : 

To the small wooden isle where, their work to beguile, 

They from morning to even take whatever is given ; — 

And many a blithe day they have past. 

In siglit of the spires. 

All ahve with the fires 
Of the sun going down to his rest, 

In tlie broad oiien eye of the soIiUiry sky, 

Tliey dance, — tfiere are three, as jocund as free, 

While they dan^ on the calm river’s breast. 

Man and Maidens wheel, 

Tliey themselves make the reel. 

And their music’s a prey which they fwjize ; 

It plays not for them, — what matU*r ? ’tis theirs ; 

And if they had care, it has scattered their cares ; 

While they dance, crying, I/ing as ye please I 
% 

They dance not for me, 

Yet mine is their glee ! 

Thus pleasure is spread through the earth 
In stray gifts to be claimed by whoever shall find ; 

Thus a rich lovingJcindness, redundantly kind, 

Moves all nature to gladness and mirth. , 

^ 1830 . 

but there’s room for them sU ; isor. 
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FOWBE OF MUSIC. 


Tlie showers of the spring 
Rouse the birds, and they sing ; 

If the wind do but stir for his proper delight, 

Each leaf, that and this, his neighlx)ur will kiss ; 

Each wave, one and t’other, aj>eeds after his brother ; 
l^iey are hajipy, for that is their right ! 

Word«wortli went up to London in April 1806, where he stayed two 
months. It was, doubtless, on that occasion that these lines were 
written. The title Stray PleamrcM was first given to them in the 
edition of 1820. The verses were chtssed amongst the “Poems of the 
Fancy.” Tlie y^ar mentioned in the Fenwick note irf incorrect. It w'as 
in 1700 that Wordswortli crossed France with his friend Jones. — En. 


POWER OF MUSIC. 

Comp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 

[Taken from life.] 

An Oiplioua I an Orpheus ! yes, Faith may grow bold, 
And take to herself all the wonders of old 
Near the stately Pantheon you’ll meet with the same 
la the street that from Oxford hath borrowed its name. 

His station is there ; and he works on the crowd, 

He sways them with harmony merry and loud ; 

He tills with his power all. their hearts to the brim — 
Was aught ever heard like his fiddle and liip? 

WTiat an eager assembly ! what an empire is this I 
The weary have life, and the hungry have bliss ; 

The mourner is cheered, and the anxious have rest ; 

And the guilt-buithened soul is no longer opprest 

As the Moon brightens round her the clouds of the night, 
So He, where he stands, is a centre of light ; 
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It gleams on the face, tliere, of dusky-browed Jack,^ 

And the pale-visaged Baker’s, with basket on baak. 

That errand-bound 'Prentice was passing in haSto — 

Wliat matter! he’s caught — and his^tiine runs to waste ; 
The Newsman is stopped, though he stops on the fret ; ^ 
And tlie half-breathless Lamplighter — he's in the net ! 

The Porter sits down on the weight which he bore ; 

The Lass with her barrow wheels hither her store ; — 

If a thief could be here he might pilfer at ease ; 

She sees the Musician, ’tis all Xhat she sees ! 

He stands, backed by the wall ; — he abates not his din ; 
His hat gives him vigour, with boons dropping in, 

From the old and the young, from the poorest : and there ! 
The oms-pennied I5oy has his penny to s]>are^ 

0 blest are the hearers, and proud be the hand 

Of the pleasure it spreads through so thankful a band ; 

1 am glad fox him, blind as he is ! — all the while 

If they speak ’tis to praise, and tliey praise with d smile. 

That talk Man, a giant in bulk and in height, 

Not an inch of his body is free from delight ; 

Can he keep himself still, if he would ? oh, not he ! 

The music stiiti in him like wind tlirough a tree. 

lia^k that Cripple who leans on his crutch ; ^ like a tower 
That long has leaned forward, leans hour after hour I-*- 
That Mother, whose spirit in fetters is bound, 

Wliile she dandles the Babe in her arms to the sound 

‘ 181 ft. 

duidgr-fMsed uor. 

There’s a Cripple laor. 
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8TAE-OAZXB8. 


Now, coaches and^chariots I roar on like a stream : 

Here are twenty souls happy as souls in a dream : 

They are deaf to your murmurs — they care riot for you, 

Nor whfit ye are flying, nor what ye pursue I 

This must he assigned Ut the same London visit, in the spring of 
ISOS^ferred to in the note to the previous poSm. It was classed by 
Wordsworth amongst the Poems oi the ImaginatioxL” — £d. 

STAR-GAZERS. 

Comp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 

[Observed by me in Leicester-square, as hero <le8cribed.] 

What crowd is this? what have we here! we must not pass 
it by ; 

A Telescope upon its frame, and pointed to the sky : 

Long is it as a barber’s pole, or mast of little boat, 

Some little pleasure-skiff, that doth on Thames’s watew float. 

The Showman chooses well his place, ’tis Leicester’s busy 
Square ; 

And is as happy in his night, for the heavens are blue and 
fair y 

Calm, though impatient, is^ the crowd ; each stands ready 
with the fee, 

And envies him that’s looking; — what an insight must it be I* 

Yet, Showman, where can lie the cause? Shall thy Imple- 
ment have blame, 

A boaster, that when he is tried, fails, and is put to shame f 

' 1827. 

» • are the crowd 

. MS. totter, O. W. to Ladj 

* BeadwaDt, Kor. IS. 1808. 

each is ready . 1807. 

* 1807, 

Impatient till hia moment comes I8si 

come . . . ^ 1837. 

1843 returns to law. 



.STAR-6AZERS. 


IT 


Or is it "ood as others ai'e, nud Im their eyes in fault ? 

Their eyes, ur minds t or, tinully, is yon msplcndoiit vault ?* 
*■ 

l?i nothing of tluit radiant pom]> so as we liave here ? 
Or give:^ a tiling but small delight tliat never can he (l(‘ar ? 
The silvt'j' moon wltli all her vales, and hills of mightiest 
fame, 

l)oth she betray us wlieii they're seen? or'-* an* they hut a 
name ? 


Or is it rather that (’onec*it rapacious is and strong, 

An<l lioiinty nevi*r yields so mueh but it seems to do her 
wrong i 

< )r is it, that wlieu liuman S(»uls a journey long have had 
And are n'Lurned into themselves, thdy efumot hut Ik* sad ? 


Or'^musl we he constrained to think that these Sjx'ctators 
rude, 

poor in (‘Stale, of manners has<*, men of the multitude^ 

Have souls which never y(*t have risen, and therefore pros- 
irat(; li«* ? 

Xo, no, this cannot he; — men thirst for jXAver and Tnaj(’sty !'^ 


0 


* 1«82. 


or Hnailv, is this rc*H|>Ien(Ient vaalt ? 

MS. f>. W, t<i I^ly He&umont, 
Nov. l.% iHfNt, and 1 h07. 


* IS27. 

l>o they betniy U8 wl»ea they’re 8e(*i» ? and are they hut a name? 

MS. letter, 1). W, U> Ludy Ilcauihoiit, 

Nov. 15, IWHi, and 1807. 


• 1807. 

Or is it bnt uiiwielcome thought ! that these fSpectators rude, 
Pr>or in estate, of maunenf base, men of the multitude, 

Have souls which never yet have risen, and therefore 
prostrate lie, 

Not to be lifted up at once tn power and majesty ? 

MS. letter, ]>. W. to Lady 
Besmuont, Not. 1£, 1806. 

rv. li 
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YES, IT WAS THE MOUNTAIN ECHO. 


Does, tlien, a deep and earnest thought the blissfid mind 
employ' 

Of liim wlio gazes, or has gazed ? a grave anci steady joy, 
Tliat dotli reject all show of j)ride, admits no outward sign, 

Because Jiot of this noisy world, but silent and tlivine ! 

* 

Wluib'ver be the cause,- *tis sure that tlu*y who pry and 
jiore 

Seem to m(;et witli little gain, seem less ha])])y than before: 
One after One tliey take th(;ir tnrn,^ nor have I one espied 
That dotli not slackly go away, as if dissalistied. 

DoubtiesH “ olmervcil " (luring tlie visit to Lomloii in April aiul May 
181H>. ('la.s.se(l, like the former, amongst the “ IVeiiis of the Iiuagina 
tion.'’ — El). 


THE ECHO. 


Conij). 1806. Pub. 1807. ' 

[Written at Town-end, Gnujniere. The echo crime from Nab-scar, 
wlien I \\;us walking on the oppcKsite side of Ilydal Mere. I will here 
mention, for my dear 8i8tei'’s siike, that, while nhv was sitting alone one 
day high up on this piU't of Loughrigg Fell, she was s*> affected by the 
voice of the C'uekiH^ heard from the crags at some distance that she 
e<»irid not supprt'ss a wisli to liavo a stone inscril»ed iiith her name 
among the nicks from which the sound jiroceeded. Jihi my return from 
my walk 1 recited these verses to Mrs Wordsworth.] 


' 18(!7. 

Or does some deep and earnest joy . . . 

MS. letter, r>. W. to Lrt<ly 
Beaumont, Nov. 15, 1806. 


* l$0T. 

Whatever the cause 


MS. letter, D. W. tu Lady 
Beaumont, Nov. 15, 1806. 


* 1807. 


their turns .... 

M& letter, D. W. to Lady 

BtgaomonC, Nor. 15, 1806. 
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Yks, it was the inountiiin Kcho/ 
Scilitary, clear, profound. 

Answering to shoutinjjj Cuckoo, - 
(iivin^ lior souiul fi>r sound - 

rnsoliciUal re]>ly 

To a wanderer sent 

I.ike lier onlinarv erv, 

# 

Like — liut oil, liow diirerent 1 


Hears not also mortal Life f 
Hear not we, nntliinkiuLC <‘reatures ! 
Sla\t‘s of folly, lo\e, or strife — 
Voices of two dillereiit natures ? 

Hum* not f/r too? — y<.\s, we liave 
Ajiswt'i.s, and wa* know’ not whence; 
Kcfio(*s from heyruid tlie j^ravt*, 
IJecoj^nised intellio^*iift* j 


Ycm : full Hurt-ly ’t\va.s the Ef-hu, iho7. 

Aiiswi-nn^r t/> Tliei*, shfuitiiij; fuck on I 

(Jiving tg thee Sound tnr Sound. i^uT. 

' In oil. ]H07, tlie follnwiii^ verHe folh»WK the first — 

Wlienr-e the Voice I from air or eiirth t 
Tins the ( 'iickoo cannot t<d] ; 

But a Hiartling souiifl had birth. 

As the Bird must know full well ; 

IS 15 . 

Like the voice through earth and sky 

By the restless CHickoo sent , 1807 . 

and strife. lesr, 

1682 returns to text of 1807 . 


’ 1807 . 
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rilEFATORY 80NNET. 


Such reboniuls our inward (Mir * 

Cratches srunctiincs from afar — ' 

LisU‘ii, ])nndcr, hold tJiem dear 
For of (iod, — of (Jod they arc. 

7'h(,‘ wlw'i p tluH echo wan lieanl can Ci'inily }«• identified by any one 
walkin;^ alon;/ t)ic H^iiiUicrn, or .sliore of Hydal. Tlit; Fenwick 

lefers to a wiinh of Dorothy VVcjnisworth to have her name in- 
Hcrilted on a atone ainon^^st the rocks <>f Loiiohri^^j' Fell, ft is impossible 
t.o know M^ieth(*r it was ever carried out or not. If it was, the place is 
umliscovei able, like the spot (»n the bank.s of t!ie Uotha, where Joanna’s 
name \va.s graven “deep in the living rock,” or the place wliere 
W<jrdswortli carxe»l his wife’s initials (;ui recor(h*d in Mrs lleman’s 
or where the Daisy was foiimh wdiicli suggested the lines — 
“Small service is true service while it lasts 
and il is well that they are undiHcoverable. It is h«) ea^y for im)s- 
terity to vulgarise, by idh‘ and unap|)reciative curiosity, spjits that 
ar(i sacred only to the few who feel them to be slirines. The 
v(uy gi*av(5 vvliere Wordsworth r»‘sts runs the risk of being thus 
al»used bv tin* unthinking tti-owMls. But, in the ho|>e that no one 
will deseeratt; it a.s the IJoek of Names has been injured, I niav 
mention that thert» is it stone with the initial/' W.” deejily cut, near 
b’vdal Mere, on the nortli-eaateni slope of Louglirfgg. The ex;iet 
h*eality need not be more minuUdy indicated. In the eifitlon of 1827. 
this po(‘m w'as calhsl The J'Jrho. It was alway.s ekussed amongst the 
“ I'oeius of the Imagination.” — En. 


Comp. 180(3. Pub. 1807. 

[In the (Cottage, Towm-end, Graamere, one afternoon in 1801, my 
sister i ead to me the soiiiieta of Milton. I had long been well acjquainted 

Such witliin ourselves we hear 
Oft-times, ours though sent from far ; 

Such reI)ounds our inward ear .. 

Often catches from afar ; 

Often as thy inwaid ear 
Catches such rebounds, beware, — 

* iNo:. 

Gidd> mortals I hold them dear ; is^. 

. . Ed. 1832 returns to text of isor. 


1807. * 

1S27. 

1832. 
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with tbeni, biR I wiw |wirticuliuly Btriick on ilitkIbmcciiAum with tin* 

• li^nitied 8iin|ilicity Had iiiajobtic banuuiiy tliat riiapB thronj^h iinwt of 
them, — ill ohnnK tor ho toUlly ditFereiit from the Italian, and still nior** 
HO fn»m ShakftjM'aro’ft fine Honnetn. I Uk>k tire, if 1 may In* alhtwed to 
Hiiy HO, and prc^nlutvil three Honneta the wuno aftenuxai, the til's! I ever 
wrote, ext'<'pt an irregular one at wIkmiI. Of these three, the only^one 
1 tiistinctly reniember is — “ 1 grievetl for Bnonapartii.” One wiw iH*ver 
writUMi down ; the tliird, whicli wiih, 1 believe, prosia ved, 1 cannot 
imilicnlanse.] 

« 

Nuns frot not at tludr convent's narrow room ; 

And licrmits ur(‘- contontod with their cells; • 

And stndcnts with tlndr pensive citadels; 

Maids at th(‘ whetd, the weaver at Ids loom. 

Sit Iditln* and hajifiy ; 1 km‘s tliat soar for bloom, 

High as the highest Pt^ak of Pnrness-fells, 

Will miirunir hy the hour in foxglove bell^ : 

In truth tin* jirison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no jirison is: and henco for me,* 

In sundry iiummIm, 'twas paslinu* to he bound 
Within tin* Sonnets scanty jilot of ground; 

* Idcased if some Souls (for such there needs mmst be) 
Wlm have felt the? weight of too much lihertv, 

Shoidil liiid brief srtlace there, ^ as I have foimd. 

This sennet w;ih named “ Prefab ay SnriueV* and, an Hueh, wiin pre- 
fixed b> the HericM of MiHcellaneoUH Sonnets” in the edilioriM of 1807, 
IHlTi, and 1820. In 1827, it too*, its plae.- ns the first of the Heries. 

In WordHW(»rth’.s time “ FnrnesH-fellH ” was a genei'ic phnise for all 
the hillfl east of the Dmldon, south of the Brathay, and wewt ftf Wincler- 
mere ; including the (’unisbui group, Wetherlanri, with th# Yewdale 
and Tilber^iw'aite fells. The dintrict of Furneart, like that of Craven 
in Yorkshire, l»eing originally eccIcHiaattcal, bad a wdde area, of which 
the ablk'V of FunicaH waa the centre. 

With the lines 

. . • the prison, unto which we dr>om 

OurselveH, no prison is 

* 1 & 40 . 

to me, 

' 1827 , 


Should 6nd abort solace 


1807 . 
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PREFATORY SONNET. 


compare thf^se ia1|t||yekceH |x>eiij, To Althea from Prison 
Ifcone waJl« do not a prison make, 

Nor iron barn a ca^<! ; 

Mindt!} innocent and quiet take 
Tluirtc for a liermitjige. 

With tlie phwwit! — 

The weight of U>o much liberty, 

(joinpare Uie line in tlie Otic to IhiVj — 

* Me this undiartert*<l freedom tiro'^. 

In tljo Fenwick note prefixed to thi« sonnet, Wordsworth i'efei'« :<• 
his «‘arliest attem|i»t at sonm*t writing. He s;iys lo* wrote an iri.^;»il.n 
<ni(‘ at Meh(M>J, and the next wiuv thr^e sonnets w/itteii one aftn imoL 
in Dove Dottage in the year 1801, after his sister h;ui n ad the sonnets 
of Milhm. I'his note is not, howev<‘r, to be trusted. It s\:us not in 
1801, but on the 21st of May 1802, that hia sister ri.id to him tle se 
sonnets of Milton ; and ho afb'rwarda wrote not one l»ut two sonnets 
r»n liuonaparte. What the irregular sonnet writU*n at seliool was it i.s 
impossible to Bay, unless ho rofei*« to the one d(‘scribed in and sub- 

seipieiit editions, as “ written in very early youth that, viz., beginning — 

C\alm irt all nature as a resting wheel. 

Hut, as indioateil in the note preceding th(‘ preface to the first viduiue 
of this edition, Wordsworth wrote on a copy of Tha lu'ininff 
(edition 1703) i--** This is the fir>t of my published |M>eiys, >\ith tlu 
exception of a sonnet, written when I was a Hehi*oll>oy, and publisheil 
in tlio * European Magazine’ in June or July 1788, ami signed A.xiu- 
logus.” Even as to this dato his meijiory was at fault. U wa'’ 
publisheil in 1787, when he was seventeen years of age. Its foil title 
may lie given ; altliough, for reasons already sbiUnl, it would be iin- 
justiliable to republish the sonnet. It was entitled, “ Sonnet, on seeing 
Miss Maria Williams weep at a Tale of Distress.” But, f illy ten years 
befoitJ tlie date mentioned by J)on»thy W’'ord.sworth in her Grasmere 
journal — as Uie tlay on which she read Milton’s soimets to her brother, 
and on wl^cK be wrote the two oit Buona\»!U’te — he had written othei-s, 
the existence of which ho had evuleutly forgotten. On the 6th of 
May 1792, his sinter wrote tiuis from Fonicett Rectory iit Norfolk to 
her friend, Miss Jane Pollard: — “I piximiseil to transcrilie some of 
William’s compositions. As I made the promise, 1 will give you a 
little sonnet .... I take the first that ofTers. It is very valuable 
to mo, because the cause which gave birth to it was the favourite 
t'vening walk of William and me ... . I have not chosen this sonnet 
f roinjmy particuliu' beauty it has. It itm the Jird I laid mjf hands upon^' 
Fmxn Uie clause I have italicised, it would almost seem that other 
sounets belong to tliat jieriod, viz., before 1793, when The Evening Walk 
apjieai'evi. She would hardly have spoken of it as she did, if this was 
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tin* only Bonn(*t her brotlier had then written. vory inferior 

his later work, this Eomcett sonnet — as it may pW)ai>s be called — 
may W reprotlnced <xs a sja^ciinen of Wordswoith's earii»*r manner — 
before he liacf broken away, by the force of his own iina*'i nation, from 
the trammels of the conventional style — 

Swe<*t was tho W'alk alon*' the narrow Lino 
At noon, the bank and bed^ei\)ws all the way 
Shaj'ijetl witli wild pahv;»reeu tnfts of fraj^nint Jlay, 

(\ini(ht bv the hawthorns from our loaded Wain, 

Which Ai^e with Biaiiy a slow stoop strove to gain ; 

And (’hihlhood tu^eming still more bnsy, took 
JliN little rake, with cunning side-long look 
Saiint»*riiig to pluck the strawberries wild uiiHeen, 
yur' t(.o on Melamholy’s idle Dream, 

-N -sing, the live .sj>ot w'ith my soul agrees 
t,}met and daik ; lor, through the thick-wove trees 
Searce peejts the curious SUir till solemn gleams 
'I’Ik cloiidtsl Moon, and calls me forth to stray 
'riiiaaip ' tall giccii silent wmsls and mins gray. 

Kroin the ab<- c, i( will be H<*cn that Wordswortl/s memory cannot 
• always reln d upon, in reference to <lat(>s, and similar details, in these 
Kenwiek luemoram’ L Ed. 


EKlisoXAL TALK. 

('onip. Pub. 1807. 

lAViitten at Tow^n-eud, Orasmere. The last line but two stood, at 
tirst, bf tter and more chamcbnislically, thus : — 

“ By j 4 half -kitchen and half-parlour fire.” 

My sister and I were in the hali't of having the tea- kettle in our little 
sitting r*)oni ; and wt toasted the bread ourselves, which reminds me 
of a little circumstance not unworthy b) be set down among these 
minutiie. Happening iKith of us to be engaged a few minutes one 
morning when we had a young prig of a Scotch law^'er to breakfast 
with us, my dear Sister, with4ier usual simplicity, post the toasting 
fork with a slice of bread into the hands of this Edinburgh genius. 
( >ur little l:)ook-ca8e stood on one side of tlie fire. Tp prevent loss of time, 
he took down a book, and fell to reading, to the neglect of tlie toast, 
which was burnt to a cinder. Many a time have we l||^iighed at (his 
circumstance, and other cottage simplicities of that day. By the bye, 
1 have a spite at one of this series of Sonnets (I will leave the reader to 
<liscover which) as haWng bden the means of nearly putting off for ever 
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PERSONAL TALK. 


our acquaintitiioi|lirith dear Mim Fenwick, who has always stigmatized 
one line of it aa vhlgar, and worthy only of haviilg been composed by u 
ouuntry Mpiire.] 


1 . 

1 AM not One who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk, — 

Of friends, who live within an easy ^valk, 

(.)r iieighl)Ours, daily, weekly in mj' sight : 

And, for my chance-acquaintan(?e, ladie-s bright, 
Sons, niothers, maidens witlHuing on the stalk, 

T1 lese all wear out of me, like Forms witli chalk 
FaintiMl on rich men’s floom, for one feast night. 
Fetter than such discourse doth silence long, 
Long, ])arren silence, Sipmre with my desire ; 

To sit witliout emotion, hope, or (dm. 

In the loved presence of my cottage-fire,^ 

And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 


II. 

“ Yet life,” you say, “ is life ; we Jiave seen and see’, 
And with a living pleasure we describe ; 

And fits of sprightly malice do but bribe 
The languid mind into activity. 

Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth and glee 
Are fostered by the comment and the gibe.” 

Even Ini it so : yet still among your tribe, 

Our daily world’s true Worldlings, rank not me ! 
Childixiu are blest^ and powerful ; their world lies 
More justly balanced ; portly at their feet, 

# 

> 1815 . 

By my half-kitdieii my half-parlour fire. isor. 
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And part far from them ; — sweetest melodies * 

Are those that are by distance made more sweet ; 
WTiose mind is but the mind of his own (*yes. 

He is a Slave ; the meanest we can meet ! 

111 . 

Wings have we,-^and as far as we can go 
We iflay find pleasure : wilderness and wood, 

Blank ocean ami mere sky, supj)ort that iiumxI 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, hooks, are eacli a world ; and books, w. know, 
Are a substantial world, both ])ure and good : 
liound tliese, wdth tendrils strong as flesh and Idood, 
Our ]iastim(‘ and our haj>j)ine.ss will gi-ow\ 

There find I juTsonal themes, a ]ilenteous store, 

Matter wherein riglit voluble I am, 

To wl^icli 1 listen witli a ready ear 
Two sliiill he named, pre-eminently dear, — 

The gentle Bady married to the Moor; 

And heavenly Una, with her milk-white Lamb. 


IV. 

Nor can 1 not lajlieve Vait that hereby 
Oreat gains are mine ; for thus 1 live remote 
From evil-speaking ; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not ; malignant trutli, or lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 


1827 . 

Then do 1 find a never-failing store 
Of personal thetieM, and encli an 1 love bent; 

Matter wherein right voluble I am ; « 1807. 

' 1827 . 


Two will 1 mention dearer tlian the rent, 


1807 
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P^IRSOXAL TALK. 


Siriootli ’passions, siuootli discourse, and joyous thought: 
Atul thus from day to day my little boat 
Itocks in its liarhoiir, lodging peaceably. 
r)lessings with th(3in — and eternal praise, 

Who gave*ns nobl(*r loves, and nobler (‘ares — 

TIk; TiK'ts, who on earth have made ns heirs 
Of truth and pure (hdight by lieavenly lays ! 

Oh ! might my name be numb(u*ed ainong theirs, 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 

The Hhinz/i I'eftTrotl to iis dinliked by Afin-M F«'nwick is thi* fitsf. 

Th(' text of tills |>oom was little altered, ami was fixed in 1^20 
'fho 

half-kiU;tu‘n and half-[>arlour lire 

of 1H07, was n nnninisrence of Dove Coinige, wliich wo regret to losi* 
in tiu* later (‘ditions. 

In tlu* Ikipl istery of Westminster Ablnw, tln‘n‘ is a sUitu(» of Words- 
worth great merit by Frederick Tlirnpp, placed there by Die lab* 
Dean Stanley, beside busts of KelJe, Alauriee, and Charlej?* Kingsley. 
Ibidenieath the statue of W^urxlaworth are the four lines from Persomf 
Talk - 


llie.s«ingH be with tlieni — and eternal praise, 

Who gave us no\ilev loves, and nobler eaves — 

Tlu* Poets, wlio on earth hjtve made us heirs 
01* trutli and pure ilelight by heavenly lays ! 

Dtvin Stanley found it diffinilt to select from Wordswortli’s poems 
Die lines most approjiriate for iiiflcription, and adopt » d this at the siig- * 
gestiori of Jiis friend, Principal Sliairp. 

With the 1 nes — . 

Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 

He is a Slave, Ac., 

compare 77*^ Prelude^ Book XII, (VoL III. p. 3G8) — 

I ^pow a maid, 

A young enthusiast who escaped these bonds \ 

Her eye w^'as not the mistress of her heart. 


—Ed, 



WELL MAY’sT thou H 4 LT- 


27 


ADMONITION. 

Intended more particiilJirly for the peruHjil of tliose wlio nmy havi* 
Iiappeneti to eimmoured of some beautiful Placv of Jtetreal, in 
the Country of tlie Lakes. 

CiuniK 1806. Ibib. 1807. 

Wkll niay’si tliou halt — and {^a/e with hrighti'uin^ oye 

The lovely Cotta^^e in tlie ‘Guardian nook 

Hath stirred thee deeply; with its own d(‘ar hn)ok. 

Its own small jiasture, almost its own sky ! 
r>ut (iovet not the Abode: — forbear to 
As many do, repinin'^' wliile they look ; 

Intruders — who would tear from Nature’s book '* 

This jmieious leaf, witli liarsh impiety.** 

Think what tlie hoiiK' must be if it were thini\^ 

l\ven thine, though few thy wanks! — Uoof, window, do(U\ 

The very Howors are saere<l to tlie Poor, 

Idle ros(*s to tlie porch wliich they entwim* : 

V(!a, all, tliat now enchants thee, from tlai day 
On which it should be touched, would melt away.* 

Yes, there is holy j)leaBure in thine eye ! iho7 

2 1827. 

oh 1 do not sigh, I 807 . 

1827. 

Sighing a wish to tear fn>m Nature’s Book 1807. 

‘ 1827. 

This bli 88 ful leaf, with woret impiety. 1807. 

This blissful leaf with harsh impiety. I8i5. 

^ 1827. 

Think what the Home would be if it were thine, 1807. 


1827. 


would melt and melt away. 


1807. 
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BE4)VED VALE ! ” I SAID, 


With the lines— 


its own ‘dear brook, 

Its own small pasture, almost its own sky ! 


coinjKire those in Peter Bell — 


Where deej) and low the hamlets lie 
Jleiieath their little patch of sky, 

And little lot of stars. 

The Cottiige at Town-end, Gnisinere — where this Sonnet was coin- 
|H>sed — may have suggested it. Some of the details, however, are 
scarcely applicable to Dove Cottage; the “brook” (referred to else- 
where) is outside the orcliard ground, and there is scaicely anything 
in tlie garden to warrant the phrase, “its own siuidl jiasture.” It is 
'unnecessary to lociilise the allusions.— Ed. 


C’omp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 

“ J^ELOVKi) Vale !” I said, “ When I shall con 
Those many records of iny childish years, 
Peiiienibrance of myself and of my i)eers 
Will press me down : to think of what is gone 
Will be an awful thought, if life have one.” 
lint? when into the Vale I came, no fears 
Distressed me ; from iiliiie eyes escaped no tears 
Deep thought, or dread remembrance, had I iione.- 
r>y doubts and thousand petty fancies crost ^ 

I stood, of simple shame the blushing Tlirall ; 

1 ^ 27 . 

Distressed me ; I looked round, 1 shed no tears ; iso:. 

“ 1 S 06 . 

Deep thought, or awful vision, I had none. isu:. 

had 1 none. i 82 T. 

1827 . 

By thousand petty fancies I was crossed. iso:,^ 



HOW SWEET IT IS, WHEN MOTHER FAXl^Y ROCKS 20 


So narrow aemueil the hrooki^^ tlie fields so sniall 
A Juj^gler’s balls old Time about him tossed ; ^ 

I looked, I stared, 1 smiled, I laii^diod ; and all 
The wei^^lit of sadness was in wonder lost. 

Doubtless the “Vale” referred to is that of Hawkshead ; tin* 
Broi^ks, the one that feeds Esthwaite, and Sawrey berk, but .above all, 
“ tlu) famous biXMjk within our ganleu bf)xed.” (See Thv Prdud*\ 
paMuHf and T/te Fountam.) — Ed. • ^ » 


C\)rnp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 

How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks . 

The wayward brain, to saunter throii;;li a wood ! 

An old jdace, full of many a lovely brood; 

Tall trees, gr«en arbours, aiul ground-llowcrs in flocks . 
And wild r«).se tip-toe u])oii hawthorn stocks, 

Like a bold Girl, who ]days her agihi jiraiiks^ 

At Wakes and Fairs with wandering Mouiitehanks, — 
When she stand.s cresting the Clown's h(‘ad, and mocks 
Tlic crowd beneath her. Verily 1 think, 

Such place to me is sometimes like a dream 
Or map of tlie whole world: thoughts, link hy link, 
Enter thrmigh ears and eyesight, with such gleam 
Of all things, that at last in Tear 1 shrink. 

And leap at once from the deliciou.s stream. 

1827 ^ 

To see the Trees, which I had thought so tall, 

Mere dwarfs; the Brooks so narrow, Fields so small, m:. 

* 1827. 

Like to a bonny Lass, ivho plays her pranks. 1807. 



80 


CLOUDS, LINGERING YET, 


Comp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 

“ they are of the sky, 

Aiul from our eartUy memory fade away.” 

Tiiobk woicIh wore uttered as in pensive mood ^ 
Wo turned, dejmrting from that solemn sight : * 
A contrast and reproach to gross delight, 

And life*s uiispiritiial jdeasures daily wooed ! 

But now upon this thought I cannot brood ; 

It is unstable as ti dream of night 
Nor will I juaisc a cloud, however bright, 
L)isj)araging Man’s gifts, and projxjr food, 
drove, isle, with every sliape of sky-1 milt donic,^ 
Though clad in colours beautiful and pure, 

Find in the heart of man no natural home : 

Tlie immortal Mind craves objects that endure : 
These cleave to it ; from tlicse it cannot roam, 
Nor they from it : their fellowship is secure. 


COMPOSED BY THE SIDE OF GEASMEKE LAKE. 

1807. 

Comp, 1806. Pub. 1819. 

Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars*' 

Through the grey west; and lo! these waters, steeled 

Tlieae word» 1807. 

in a pensive mood I8i5. 

' 1S27. 

Mine' eyes, yet lingering on that solemn sight : * 1816 . 

‘ 1827. 

It is unstable, and deserts me quite ; 1807. 

‘ 1827. 

The Grove, the skj-built Temple, and the Dome, 1807. 

^ 1832. 

Eve’s lingering clouds extend in solid ban. 1819. 



WITH HOW SAD STEPS, 0 I 4 OON, 


:U 


By breezeless air to smoothest polish, yield 
A vivid repetition of the stars ; 

Jove, Venus, and the ruddy crest of Mars 
Amid his fellows bealitcously revealed 
At happy distance from earth's groaning lield. 

Where ruthless mortals wage incessant wars. 

Is it a mirror ? — or tlie nether 8ph(‘re 
Opeiiing to view the abyss in which she feeds 
Her own culm tires But list! a voice is near; 

Great Ban himself low- whispering Ihnmgh the rcMsls. 

“,Be thankful, tliou ; fur, if unlu)ly deisls 
Kavage the world, traur|uillity is here ! ” 

Notwithstanding the date given }>y VVordswortli to tins sonnet, it 
must he fissigned to the previous year, for the reason staUsi in tin* 
prefatory note to the piK'His belonging to JHOd (see j). 1). It w.w first 
published along with Tka Wa<jgoncr in 1811). — Ed. 

C<»mp. 1800. Pul). 1807. 

With how sad .steps, 0 Moon, thou clinih’st the sky, 

How silently, and with how wan a fa(.*e !* 

Where art thou ? Thou .so oftmi seen on high 
Kiiniiing among the eloud.s a Wood-uynipli’s race; ! 
T7nhap})y Nuns, whose common hrefd^^ ^ ^ 

Which they would sllile, move at such a pace,! 

The iioi*tlierii Wind, to call thee to the cha.s(3, 

Must blow to-night Ids bugle lioru. Had T 
The power of Merlin, Goddess ! this should be : 

^ 1830. 

opening its vast abyss, where fancy feeds 

On the rich show Hi». 

Opening to view the abyss in which it feeds i827. 

Its own . . . 

* 1880 . 

. . . Thou whom I have seen on high I 807 . 

From a sonnet of Sir Philip Sydney. 1807 
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THE WpRLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US : 


And all the stars, fast as tke clouds were riven, ^ 

Should sally forth, to keep thee comi)any,* 

Hurrying and sparkling through the clear blue heaven ; * 
r>nt, (’ynthia ! should to thee the palm be given, 

(iueeu both for beauty and for majesty. 

The Bonnet of Sir Philip Sidney’s, fi-om which the two first lines of 
this one are Uikon, is No. XXXI. of his Aatrophel arui Stdla. — Ed. 


Comp, 18CH>. Pul). 1807. ^ 

Tiik world is too much with us : late and soon, 
(Jetting and H]>ending, we lay waste our powers : 
Tattle, we see in Nature that is ours ; 

W(i have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds tliat will* be howding nt all hours, 
i\nd are up-gathered now like sleejnng flowers ; 

For this, for everytliing, we are out of tune ; 

' I SHU. 

And all the Stars, now shrouded up in heaven, 1807. > 
And the keen Stars, butt as the clouds were riven, is27. 

- IS07. 

Shou^ sally forth, an emulous coin{)any, ib2/-i832. 

is.30 returns to text of isor. 

1842. 

What strife would then bo yours, fair Creatures, driven <- 
Now up, now down, and sparkling in your glee ! I 80 :. 

Sparkling and hurrying through the clear blue heaven. 1827 . 
AJl hiurrying with thee through the clear blue heaven. i6.<;2. 
In that keen sport along the plain of heaven. 1836. 

Hurrying and sparkling through the dear blue Heaven, c. 

in emulous company, 

Sparkling and hurrying through the dear blue Heaven, c. 

With emulous brightness through the clear Uue Heaven, c. 



WITH SHIPS THE SKA WAS SPRINKLED 


as 


It moves us not — Great^God I I*d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might 1, standing on this* pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathfed horn. 

The " pleasant lea ” referred to in this sonnet is unknown. It may 
have been on the Cumbrian coast, or in the Isle of Man. Before 
1805, Wonlsworth had lived for four weeks in the Isle of Man, in doily 
sight of Peels Castle. — Ed. 


Comp. 1006. Pub. 1807. 

Wfth Ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh, 

• Like stars in heaven, and joyously it showed ; 

Some lying fast at anchor in the road, 

Some veering up and down, one knew not why. 

A goodly Vessel did I then espy ^ 

Come like a giant from a haven broad ; 

And lustily along the bay she strode. 

Her tackling rich, and of apparel high. 

This Ship Was nought to me, nor I to her, 

Yet I pursued her with a Lover^s |pok; ' 

This Ship to all the rest did I prefer : 

When will she turn, and whither ? She will brook 
No tarrying : where She comes the winds must stir : 

On went She, and due north h«r journey took. 

Probably observed during the visit to the Isle of Man, referred to in 
the note to the previous sonnet->£D. * 

‘ 1817 . 

Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea. isor. 

C 


IV 
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TO SLEEP. 


Comp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 

Where lies the Land to which yon Ship must go ? 
Fresh as a lark mounting at break of day, 
Festively she puts forth in trim array ; ' 

Ts she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 

Wliat hoots the inquiry ? — Neither friend nor foe 
She cares for ; let her travel where she may 
She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 4. 

Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark 
And, almost as it was when shij)s were rare, 

(From time to time, like Pilgrims, here and there 
Crossing the waters) doubt, and something dark, 

Of the old Sea some reverential fear, 

Is with me at thy farewell, joyous Bark ? 

See note to the previous sonnet. — E d, 




TO SLEEP. 

Comp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 


O GENTLE SLEEP ! do they belong to thee. 

These tjmnklings of oblivion ? Thgu doRt love 
To sit« ingcjjjness, like the brodiUng Dove, 

A (Miptive never ISrishing to be free. 

This tiresome night, O Sleep ! thou art to me 
A Fly, that up and down liimself doth shove 
Upon a fretful rivulet, now above, 

Now on the water vexed with mockery. 


^ 1SS6. 

Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 

Vigorous as a Lark at break of di^ : isor. 


As vigorous as a lark 


1SI.1. 



to BLESP. 
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I have no pain that calls for patience, no ; 
Hence am I ^ cross and peevish as a child : 
Am pleased by fits to have thee for my foe, 
Yet ever willing to be reconciled : 

O gentle Creature ! do not use me so, 

But once and deeply let me be beguiled. 


TO SLEEP. 


Comp 1806. Pub. 1807. 

A FLoeSI'^of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after*one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring ; tlie fall of rivers, winds and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky ; 

I have thought of all by turns, and yet do lie® 
Sleepless 1 and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orcliard trees ; 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 

Even thus last nigh\, and two nights I J|y, 

And could not win thee, Sleep ! by any stealth : 

* So do not let me wear to-night away : 

Witliout Thee what is all the lagrriiug’s wealth ? ♦ 

Come, blessed barrier between day and d^,® 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and Joyduiiyiealth I 

Compare Ovid, Meta. Book xi., L 623; Shakesj^eare’.^ Macbeth, 
Act ii., Scene 2 ; King Henry IV., Piut ih, Act iii., Scene 1 ; Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Act iil, Scene 2. — Ei>. 


1827. 

Hence lam. . » . . . 

1815. 

1845. 

IVe thought of all by turns; and still 1 lie 

1807. 


By turns have all been thought of ; yet I lie 

1827. 


1 thought of all by tumi, and yet I lie 

18861, 

1832. 

. . , betwixt 

1807. 
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l^IGHT SPEAKS. 


TO SLEEP. 

Comp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 

Fond wprds have oft been spoken to thee, Sleep ! 

And thou hast had thy store of tenderest names ; 

Tlie very sweetest, Fancy culls or frames/ 

When thankfulness of heart is strong and deep ! 

Dear Bosom-child we call thee, that dost steep 
» In rich reward all suffering ; Balm that tames 
All anguish ; Saint that evil thouglits and aims 
Takest away, and into souls dost creep, 

Like to a breeze from heaven. Shall I alone, 

I surely not a man ungently made, • 

Call thee worst Tyrant by wluch Flesh is crost ? 
Perverse, self-willed to own and to disown, 

.Mere slave of them who never for thee prayed, 

Still last to come whore thou art wanted most ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO IN REPLY TO THE PASSAGE UPON 
HIS STATUE OF NIGHT SLEEPING— 

In the ffrib volume of Lord Coleridge’s copy of the edition of 1836, 
Wonlsworth wrote in MS. two ti'anshitions of a fragment of Miq^iael 
Angelo’s on Sleep, and a translation of some Latin verses hy Tliomas 
Wlurton on the same subject. These fragments were never included 
iu any edition of his published works, and it is impossible to say to 
what year they^bilong. They may appropriately enough find a place 
after Uie three belonging to the yeax 1806, and befor^^ 

the three ti'anslations fromMicliael Angelo^ which follow them. — £d. 

Night Speaks. 

Grateful is Sleep, my life in stonebound fast ; 

More grateful still : while wrong and shame shall last, 

On me can Time no happiei^ state bestow 
Thau to be left unconscious of the woe. 

Ah then, lest you awaken me, speak low. 

^ 1S86. 

The very sweetest words that fatti^ frames, isor. 



FKOM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
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Cl RATEFUL is Sleep, more grateful still to be 

Of marble ; for while shameless wrong and woo 

I^evail, *tis best to neither hear nor see. 

Then w’ake me not, I pray you. Hush, speak low. 

Come, gentle Sleep, Death s image tbo* thou art. 

Come share my couch, nor speedily depart ; 

How sweet thus living without life to lie. 

Thus without death how sweet it is to die. 

* 

The Latin verse by Thomas Warton, of which the last lines are a 
t ranslation, is as follows : — 

Somne veni ! quamvis placidissima Mortis imago es, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ; 

Hue ades, liaud abiture cit6 I nam sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori ! 

Thomas Warbjii, Fellow of Trinity Coll., Oxford, and Professor of 
Poetry in that University, is chiefly known by his History of Erujlisk * 
/Wry (1774-1781 ). -Ed. 


FKOM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL A^fGELO. 

Comp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 

[Translations from Miclmel Angelo, done at the request of Mr 
Duppa, whose acquaintance 1 made througli Mr iftuthey. Mr Duppa 
was engaged in wiiting the life of Michai|| Asgelo, slni applied to Mr 
Southey and myself to furnish some specimens of his poetic genius.] 


Yes ! hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded, unbetrayed ; 

For if of our affections none finds grace ^ 

In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore hath Giod made 

^ iMa ' 


none find 


1S07 
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TO THE SUPREME BEING. 


Tlie world wliich we inhabit ? Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 
(jrloiy to that eternal Peace is paid. 

Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 

His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour ; 

But, in chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower. 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 


FROM THE SAMR 

Comp. 1807. Pub. 1807. 

II. 

No mortal object did these eyes behold 
When first they met the placid light of thine, 

And my Soul felt her destiny divine. 

And hope of endless peace in me grew bold : 
Heaven-born, the Soul a lieaven-ward course must hold ; 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For wliat delights the sense is false and weak) 

Ideal Forni^ universal mould. 

Hie wise man, I aflinn, can find no rest 
In that which perishes : nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 

'Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love. 

That kills the soul love betters what is best, 

Even here below, but more in heaven abova 

' WST. 

Which kills the soul : . . . . * Hor. 



TO THE EUPEBMS BBIHO. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SUPREME BEING. 
Comp. 1807. Pub. 1807, 


IIL 

The prayers I make will thenie sweet indeed 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray : 

My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

That of its nltive self can notliing feed 
Of good and pious works thou art the seed. 

That quickens only where thou say'st it may 
Unless Thou show to us thine own true way 
No man can find it : Father ! Thou must lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 
By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of thee, 

And sound thy praises^everlastingly. 

The following extract from a letter of Wordsworth’s to Sir George 
Beaumont, dated October 17, 1805, will cast light on the three last 
sonnets. ** I mentioned Michael Angelo’s poetiy some tinie ago ; it is 
the most difficult to construe I ever met w^, but just what you would 
expect from such a man, shewing abundaiftly how conversant his soul 
was with great things. There is a mistake in the world oonceming the 
Italian language ; the poetiy of Dante and Michael Angelo proves, 
that if there be little majesty and strength in Italian verse, the fault is 
in the authors, and not in the tongue. I can translate, and have trans- 
lated two books of Ariosto, at the rate, nearly, of one hundred lines 
a day ; but so much meaning has been put by Michael Angelo inb> 
so little room, and that meaning sometimes so excellent in itself, that 
I found the difficulty of traifslating him insurmountable. I attempted| 
at least, fifteen of the sonnets, but could not anywhere suooeed, I have 
sent you the only one I was able to finish ; it is far from being the 
best, or most characteristic, but the others were too much for me.” — ^£ d. 

^ 1837. 

Which of its native self 1M7. 

^ 1837 . 

Which quickens only 1S07 
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TO THS MEMORY OF RAISLBY CALVERT. 


TO THE MEMORY OF RAISLEY CALVERT. 

Comp. 1806. Pab. 1807. 

^ [TIiLa young man, Haialey Calvert, to whom 1 was so much indebte<l, 
(lied at Penrith, 1796.] ^ 

Calveut I it must not be unheard by them 

Who may respect my name, that I to thee 

Owed many years of early liberty. * 

Tliis care was thine when sickness did condemn 

Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and stem — 

That I, if frugal and severe, might stray 

Where'er I liked ; and finally array 

* 

My temples with the Muse's diadem. 

Hence, if in freedom I have loved the tnitli ; 

If there be aught of pure, or good, or great, 

111 my past verse ; or shall be, in th 6 lays 
Of higher mood, which now I meditate ; 

It gladdens me, O worthy,, short-lived, Youth ! 

To thiiik how much of this will be thy praisa 

Baisley Calvert was the son of R. Calvert, steward to the Duke of 
Norfolk. Wi-iting to Sir Geprge Beaumont, on the 20th February 1805, 
Wordsworth said, should have been forced into one of the pro> 
fessions” (the church or law) ** by necessity, hod not a friend left me 
£900. This bequest was from a young man with whom, though I call 
him friend, I had but little connection ; and the act was dond entirely 
from a confidence on his part that 1 had ixiwers and attamments which 
might be of use to mankind . . . Upon the interest of the £900, and 
£100 legacy to"my sister, and £100 more which the * Lyrical Ballads’ 
have brought me, my sister and I contrived to live seven years, nearly 
eight” To his friend Matthews be wrote, November 7th, 1796, **My 
friend” (Calvert) “has every symptom of a confirmed consumption, and 
I oanuot think cl quitting him in his present debilitated state.” And 
in January 1795 he Wrote to Matthews from Penrith (where Calvert 
was staying), “1 have been here for some time. . 1 am still mndi 
engaged with my sick friend ; and am sorry to add that he worsens 
daily ... he is barely alive.” In a letter to Dr Joshua Stanger of 
Keswick, written in the year 1842, Wonkwortli referred |ihii8 to 
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RaiAley Calvert Dr Calvert — a nephew of Raisley, and aon of the 
W. Calvert whom the poet accompanied to the lale of Wight and 
Saliebury Plain* in 1793 — had just died. ^^His removal (Dr C^vert’a) 
has naturally thrown my mind back as far as Dr Calvert's grandfather, 
his father, and sister (the former of whom as you kuow, among my 
intimate* friends), and his uncle llaisley, whom 1 have so much cause 
to remember with gratitude for his testamentary remembrtince of me, 
when the greatest part of my patrimony was kept back from us by 
injustice. It may be satisfactory to your wife for me to declare” [Mrs 
Stanger — who stUl lives — is a daughter of WlUiam Calvert] “ that lily 
friend’s be()uest enabled me to devote myself to literary pursuits, 
independent of any necessity to look at pecuniary emolument, so that 
my talents, such as they might be, were free to take their natural 
course. Your brothers Raisley and William were both so well known 
to me, and l^have so m^y reasons to respect them, that I cannot 
forbear «iying* that my sympiithy with this last bereavement is 
deepene<l by the remembrance that they both have been taken from 
you . . .” On October 1, 1794, Wordsworth wrote from Keswick to 
Ensign William Oil vert about his brother Raisley. (Tlie year is not 
given in the letter, but it must have been 1794.) He tells him that 
Kfiisley was determined to set out for Lisbon ; but that he (Wordsworth) 
could not brook the idea of his going alone ; and that he wished to 
accom[)jiuy his friend and stay wdth him, till his health w;is re-established. 
He adds, Reflecting that his return is uncertain, your brother recpiests 
me to inform you tliat he has drawn out his will, which be means to 
get executetl in Londcm. The purport of his will is to leave you all his 
property, real and personal, chargeable with a legacy of £690 to me, in 
case that, on inquiry into the state of our affairs in London, be should 
tliink it advisable to do so. It is at my request that this information 
is communicated to you.” Calvert did not live to go south ; and he 
chanl^ed the sum left to Wordsworth from £600 to £900. The relation- 
ship of the two men suggests the somew^hat j)aniliel one between Spinoza 
and Simon de Vries. For further details, see the Life of the Poet in 
the last volume. — E d. 


Comp. 1806. Pub. 1807. 

[The latter part of this sonnet was a great favourite with my sister 
8. RL When 1 saw her lying in death, 1 could not resist the impulse 
to oompose the Bonnet that f^dlows it.] 

Mithought 1 saw the footsteps of a throne 

Whicl) *>>»«*•* and vapours from mine eyes did shroud — 
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Nor view of who might sit thereon alloM^ed 
But all the steps and ground about were strown 
With sights the ruefullest that flesh and bone 
Ever put on ; a miserable crowd, 

Sick, h^le, old, young, who cried before that cloud, 

** Thou art our king, 0 Death ! to thee we groan.” 

Those steps I clomb ; the niista before me gave * 

Smooth way : and I beheld the face of one 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 

With her face up to heaven ; that seemed to have 
Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone ; 

A lovely Beauty in a summer grave ! 

* 

“.The sonnet that follows,” referred to in the Fenwick note, is one 
belonging to the year 1836, beginning—** 

“ Even so for me a Vision sanctified.” 

See the note to that sonnet — Ed. 


LINES 

Composed at Grasmere, during a walk one Evening, after a stormy day, 
the Author having just read in a Newspaper that the dissolution 
of Mr Fox was hourly expected. 

Comp. Sept 1806. Pub. 1807. 

Loud is the Vale I the Voice is up 

With wliich she speaks when storms are gone, 

A mighty unison of streams I 
Of all her Voices, One 1 

‘ 1819 . 

Nor view of him who sate thereon allowed ; 1907. 

' 1845 . 

I seemed to mount those steps ; the vapouiWgave 1807. 
Those steps 1 mounted, as the vapours gave 1888. 

Those steps 1 mounted, whidi the vi^urs gave C. 

Thoee steps I domb ; the opening vapotm gave 0. & is 4 s. 
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Loud is the Vale ; — ^this inland Depth 
. In peace is roaring lilce the Sea ; 

Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 

Sad was I, even to pain deprest ; 

Importunate ai^l heavy load !* 

The Comforter had found me here, 

* Upon this lonely road ; 

* 

And many thousands now are sad — 

Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 

For he must die who is their stay, 

Their glory disappear. 

A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature's dark abyss ; 

But when the great and good depart^ 

What is it more than this — 

That Man, who is from God sent forth, 

Doth yet again to God return ? — 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 

Then wherefore should we mourn ? 

Charles James Fox died September* 13, 1806. He was Minister 
for Foreign AiTairs at the time, having assumed office, on the Ath 
February, shortly after the death of William Pitt. Wordsworth’s 
sadness on this occasion, his recognition of Fox as great and good, and 
as “ a power ” that was “ passing from the earth,” may liave been due 
partly to personal and political sympathy, but also probably to Fox’s 
apfn«ciation of the better side of the French Revolution, and to his 

^ ISM. 

But when the Mighty pass away 1SC7. 


* Note to edd. 1807 and onwards Importuna e grave salma.”— 
Michael Angelo. 
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welcoming the pacific proposals of Talleyrand, perhaps also to his 
eiforts for the ulwlition of slavery. 

Tlie “ lonely road ” referred to in these ZtVies, was, in all likeliliood, the 
path from Town-end towards tlie Swan Inn past the Hollins, Grasmere. 
A ** mighty unison of streams ” may be hoard there any autumn 
eveningbJifttir a stormy day, and especially after .long continued rain, 
the sound of waters from Ea^ale, from Greenhead Ghyll, and the 
slopes of Silver How, blending with that of the Bothay in the valley 
below. The poem was always classe<^ amongst the Epitaphs and 
Elegiac Pieces.” — E d. 


NOVEMBER, 1806. 

Comp. 1800. Pub. 1807. 

Anotiikr year ! — another deadly blow I 
Another mighty Empire overthrown I 
Anti We are left, or shall be left, alone ; 

The last that dare to struggle with the Foe.^ 

'Tis well ! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 

That by our own right bauds it must be wrought ; 

That we must stand unproppcd, or be laid low. 

0 dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 

We shall exult, if they wlio rule the land 
Re men who hold its many blessings dear. 

Wise, upright, valiant ; ^ not a servile baud,* 

* Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 

And honour wliich they do not understand. 

Napoleon won the battle of Jena on the 14th October 1806^ entered 
Potsdam on the 20th, and Berlin on the 28th ; Prince >Hohenlohe laid 
down his arms on the 6th November ; BlUcher surrendered at Ltibeck 
on the 7th ; Magdeburg was taken on the 8th ; on the 14th the French 
occupied Hanover ; and on the 2l8t Napoleon issued hia Berlin decree 
for the Blockade of England. — E d. 

^ 1827. s. 

The last that dares ... MT, 

• 1820 . * 

not a venal Band, im. 
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ADDRESS TO A CHILD. 

During a Boisterous Winter Evening. 

By my Sister. 

Comp. 1806. Pub. 1816. 

[Written at Town-end, Grasmere.] 

What way does tlie Wind come ? 'Wniat way does he go ? 
He rides over the water, and over the snow, 

Through wood, and through vale ; and, o'er rocky height 
Which the goat cannot climb, takes his sounding flight ; 

He tosses al3out in every bare tree. 

As, if you look up, you plainly may see ; 

But how he will come, and whither he goes. 

There's never a scholar in England knows. 

He will suddenly stop in a cunning nook, • 

And ring a sharp *lanim ; — but, if you should look. 

There's nothing to see but a cushion of snow 
Round as a pillow, and whiter than milk. 

And softer than if it were covered with silk. 

Sometimes he'll hide in the cave of a rock. 

Then whistle as shrill as the buzzard cock ; 

— Yet seek him, — and what shall you find in the place ? 
Nothing but silence and empty space ; 

Save, in a corner, a heap of dry leaves. 

That he’s left, for a bed, to beggars or thieves I 

As soon as ’tis daylight to-morrow, with me 
You shall go to the orchard, and then you will see 
That he has been there, and made a great rout, 

And cracked the branches, and strewn them about ; 
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Heaven grant that he spare but that one upright twig 
Tliat looked up at the sky so proud and big 
All last summer, as well you know, 

Studded with apples, a beautiful show I 

# 

Hark ! over the roof he makes a pause. 

And growls as if he would fix his claws 
Right in the slates, and with a huge rattle 
Drive them down, like men in a battle : 

— But let him range round ; he does us no harm, 

We build up the tire, we’re snug and warm ; 

I Jrt touched by his breath, see the candle shines bright, 

And burns with a clear and steady light ; 

Hooks have we to read, — but that half-stifled knell, 

Alas I ’tis the sound of the eight o’clock belL^ 

— Come now we'll to bed 1 and when we are tliere 
He may work his own will, and wliat shall we care ? 

He may knock at the door, — well not let him in ; 

May drive at the windows, — well laugh at his din ; 

Let him seek Ids own home wherever it be ; 

Here’s a cozie wann house for Edward and me, 

• 

Wordsworth dated this i)oem 1806, and said to Miss Fenwick that it 
was written at Grasmere. If it was written “^during a boisterous 
winter evening” in 1806, it could not have been written at Grasmere, 
because the Wordsworths spent that winter at Coleorton. I suspect 
this date is wrong, and that the poem really belongs to the year 1806 ; 
but AS it is just possible that, although referring to winter, it may have 
been written at Town-end in the summer of 1806, and is therefore 
placed amongst the poems belonging to the latter year. ^ 

In all tlie editions, from 1615 to 1849, tliis Addreu was placed 
amongst tlie Poems referring to the period of Childhood.” From 
1815 to 1842 the authorship was veiled, under the title, * ** by a female 
friend of the au^or.” In 1845 it was disclosed, ** by my Sister.”— -£ d. 


* 1827 . 


to read — ! that half-stifled knelL ^ 
Methinks ’tis the sound . . isis. 
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ODE. 

Jntivations of Immortalitt from Kbcollbctiors of 
Earlt Childhood. 

Comp. 1803-6 Pub. 1807. ^ 

[This was composed during my residence at Town-end, Grasmere. 
Two years at least passed between the writing of the four first stan&ui 
and tlie remaining part. To the attentive and com]>etent render the 
whole sufficiently explains itself ; but there may be no harm in ad- 
verting here to |Nirticular feelings or e.vpenencea of my own mind on 
which the structure of the poem partly rests. Nothing was more 
difficult for me in childhood ^than to admit the notion of de^ith as a 
state applicable to my own being. I have said elsewhere— 

“ A simple child, 

Tliat lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, > 

What should it know of death ! ” — 

But it was not so much from feelings of animal viv/icity that iny diffi- 
culty came ;is frotn a sense of the indomitableness of the Sj)irit within 
me. I used to‘brood over the stories of Enoch and Elijah, and almost 
U) persuade myself that, whatever might l)t*come of othci*8, I should be 
translated, in something of the same way, to heaven. With a feeling 
congenial to this, 1 was often unable to think of extenial things as 
Laving external existence, ami I communed with all that 1 saw os 
something not a])art from, but inherent in, iny own immaterial nature. 
Many times while going to school liave I grasjwd at a wall or tree to 
recall my.self from this abyss of idealism to the nwility. At that time I 
afraid of such processes. In later perifxls of life I have de[)Iorod, 
as we have all reason to do, a subjugation of an opjjosite chaiacter, and 
have rejoiced over the remembrances, as is expressed in the lines — 

** Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vauishings,” &c. 

To that dream-like vividness and splendour wliich invest objects of 
sight in childhood, every one, I believe, if he would look back, could 
bear testimony, and 1 need not dwell upon it here ; but having in the 
poem regarded it as presumptive evidence of a prior state of existence, 
1 think it right to protest against a conclusion, which has given pain to 
some good and pious persons, that I meant to inculcate such a belief. 
It is far too shadowy a notion to be recommended to faith, us more 
than an element in our instincts of immortality. But let us bear in 
mind that, though the idea is not advanced in revelation, there is 
nothing tliere to contradict it) and the fall of man presents an analogy 


*■•1 
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in its favour. Accordingly, a pre-existent state has entered into the 
popu^r creeds of many nations; and, among all persons acquainted 
"with classic literature, is known as an ingredient in Platonic philosophy. 
Archimedes said that he could move the world if he ha4 a point where- 
on to rest his machine. Who has not felt the same aspirations as 
regards the world of his own mindl Having to wield some of its 
elements when I was impelled to write this poem on the ‘‘ Immortality 
of the Soul,” 1 took hold of the notion of pre-existence as having su W 
cient foundation in humanity for authorizing mo tp make for my 
purpose the best use of it I could as a poet] 

The Child is father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

“(See vol. II. p. 260.) 

I. 

Tiierk was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 

The eartli, and every dbmmon sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and tlie freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — ' 

Turn wliereso’er I may. 

By night or day, 

Tlie tilings which I have seen I now can see no more. 


II. 

The Eainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the Eose, 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry niglit 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where'er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 


aa it has been 


1807. 
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III. 

Now, wfiile the birds thus sinpt a joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief : 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again am strong : 

Tlie cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 

No iiifire shall grief of mine tJie season wrong ; 

I lu ar th<i Echoes thn:)ugh the mountains throng, 

Tim Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea * ^ 

Give tlicmselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of Afay 
J )oth every Eeast keep holiday ; — 

Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear tliy shouts, thou happy 
Sliepherd-boy \ 


IV. 

c blc.>sed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other ii.ake ; I see 
riic nea’ er" laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

/ lieart is at your festival, 

My head hatli its coronal, 

Tlie fulness of your bliss, I feci — I feel it all. 

Gh evil day I if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning,^ 

Tliis sweet May-morning, 

And the Children are culling * 

1836. 

While the Earth heraelf . . i« 07 . 

. . . the Earth itself . . ih 27 . 

the Earth herself . . 

' 18 . 36 . ^ 

And the children are pulling 180T. 

D 


IV. 
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On every aide; 

In a thousand vi^eys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm : — 

I hear, I hear, t^h joy I hear ! 

— But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 

A single Field which I liaVe looked upon. 

Both of them speak of something that is gone : 

The Pansy at :^y feet 
Doth the same lale repeat : 

. Whither is Tied the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

'■ . 

V. 

/ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises vrith us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy I 
ShadflB of the prison-house begin to dose 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it flows' 

He sees it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, stUl is Natnze’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of dbmmon day. 
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Earth fills her lap with ploasiues of her own ; 
Yeanlings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim^ 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known. 
And thati unperial palace whence he cama 

VII. 

Ifehold the Cliild among his new-bom.blisses, 
A six years* Darling of a pigmy size ! 

See, where ’mid work of liis own hand ho lies. 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses. 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes I 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, * 
Some fragment from his dream of humad life, 
Sliaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral , 

And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
Tlie little Actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his * humorous stage * 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 
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VIII. 

Tlion, who^c exterior semblance dotli belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity ; 

Thou best Pliilosoplier, who yet dost keep 
Thy herita^re, thou Eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest 1 
On whom those truths do rest, 

Wliich we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of tlie grave 
Thou, over whom thy limnortabty 
Jhoods like tlie Day, a Master o er a Slave, 

A Presonoe wliich is not to be put by ; ^ 

Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of Jieaveii-boMi freedom on tjiy being’s height,® 
Why with such earnest pains (Jost thou provoke 
Tljo years to bring the inevitable yoke. 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Full soon thy Soul shall have her eartlily freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 

» 

^ This line is not in the editions of isor, ms. 

* The editions of isoT and isi5 have, after “ put by ; ” 

To whom the grave 

Is but a lowly bed without the sense or sight 
Of day or the warm light, 

A (da/oe of thought where we in waiting lie ; 

® 1816 . 

Of untamed pleasures, on thy Being’s height 
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IX. 

O joy ! that in our embers 
^ Is something that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Terixstiial benediction not indeed 

For that which* is most worthy to be blest; 

Pelight land liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast : 
Not for these I raise 
Tlie song of thanks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward tilings, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
1 )id tremble like a guilty tiling surprised : 

But for those first aflections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Wliich, be they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain light vof all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make* 


182T. 

Perpetual benedictions : 

‘ 181A. 

Of Childhood, whether fluttering or at rest, 
With new-born hope for ever in his breast ; 

‘ i81£. 


1807. 


1807. 


Uphold na, cherish ns, and make 


1807. 
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Our noisy years seem .moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake, 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

("an utterly abolish or destroy! 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Tliuugh inland far we ))e. 

Our Souls have sight of tliat immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither. 
And see the Children sjwrt upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


1'hen sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 

And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound I 
We ill thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
• Fed the gladness of the Mdy ! 

What though the radiance which was Qnce so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Tliough nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in tlie flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains beliind ; 

In the primal symj^hy 
Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
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Out of humaa suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death 
In years that bring the philosopluc mind. 


XI. 

And O, ye Fountains, ^Meadows, Hills, and, Groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our loves I ^ 

Yet irf my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight 
Tfo live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 

Thanks to the hqman heart by which we live, 

Thanks to itsstenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower tliat blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep f<ft tears. 

The edition of 1807 concluded with this poem, which Wordeworth 
simply named Ode, preflxing to it the motto, ** Paul6 majora canamus.” 
In 1815, when he revised the poem throughout, he named it, in the 
characteristic manner of many of his titles— diffuse and yet 
Ode, IntvmaUone of Immortality from EecoUections of Early Childhood ; 
and he then prefixed to it the lines of his own earlier poem on the 
Rainbow (Ma^ 1802) : — 

Ihe child is Father of the Man ; 

And 1 cookl wish my days to be 
Bound each to eadi by natural piety. 

This longer title and motto it retained in all the subsequent editioTis. 


1886. 


vtm. 


Think not of any severing 
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In edd. 1807 to 1820, it was placed by itoelf at thaond of the poems, 
and formed their natural conclusion and dimax. In edd. 1887 and 1638, 
it was placed, inappropriately, amongst the ** Epitaphs and Elegiac 
Poems.” The erident mistake oi placing it amongst these seems to 
have suggested to him in 1836 its having a place, by itself, — ^which 
place it retained in the subsequent editions of 1842 and 1849, — when it 
closed the series of minor poems in vol. V., and preceded the Excursion 
in voL VI. The same arrangement was adopted in the double>oolumned 
single Vblume edition of 1845. 

The Ode on ImmortalUy was written at intervals, between tbe yoars 
1803 and 1806 ; and it was subjected to frequent and careful ijvision. 
No poem of Wordsworth’s bears more evident traces in its structure at 
once of inspiration and elaboration ; of original flight of thought and 
ajUatus on the one hand, aiul on the other of careful sculpture 
fastidious choice of phrase. But it is remarkable that Uiere are ve 
few clianges of text in the successive editions. Most of the alterations 
were made before 1815, and the omission of some feeble lines which 
originally stood in stanza viix., in tbe editions of 1807 and 1815, was a 
great advantage in disencumbering the poem. The main revision and 
elaboration of this Ode, however — an elaboration which suggests the 
passage of the glacier ice over the rocks of Wliite Moss CJommon, where 
the poem was murmured out stanza by stanza — ^was all finished before 
it finit saw the light in 1607. In form it is irregular and original 
And perhaps the most remarkable thing in its stnicrture, is the frequent 
change of the keynote, and the skill and* delicacy with which the 
tTansitions are made. ^^Tbe feet throughout are iamhic. The lines 
vary in length from the Alexandrine to the line with two accents. 
There is a constant ebb and flow in the full tide of song^ but scarce two 
waves are alike.” (Hawes Turner, Selectione from Wordeworth.) 

In the “ notes” to the SeUctiom just referred to, there is an excellent 
commentaiy on this Ode on ImmortalUyy almost every line of which is 
worthy of minute analysis and study. Several of the following are 
suggested by Mr Turner. * 

(1.) The made come to meyfrom the fields of eUep^ 

The morning breeze blowing from the fields that were dark during 
the hours of simp. ' ^ 

(2.) Bui iherds a tree^ of many ^ one, 

Compare Browning’s May and Beath-^ 

Only one little sight, one plant 
Woods have in May, Ac. 

(3.) ne pansy at my fed 

Doth the sam tale repeal, 

French ^^Pensde.” ** Pansies, that’s for thoughts.” Ophelia in 
IJandet 
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(4.) Owr birik it but a detp and a fnrg€tHng^ 

thought WordBirorth owed^ oonsoioufdy or unconociouBly, to 
Plato. Though ha tella ua in tha Fenwick nc^ that he did not moan to 
inctdoait tha belief, there is no doubt that he dung to the notion of a 
life pre-existing the present, on grounds similar to those on which he 
belieyed in a life to oome. But there are some differences in the way 
4n which the idea commended itself to Plato and to Wordsworth. The 
stress was laid by Wordsworth on the effect of terrestrial life in putting 
the higher faculties to sleep, and making us ** forget the glories we have 
known.*' Plato, on the other hand, looked upon the mingled experi- 
ences of mundane life as indudng a gradual but slow remembrance 
of the past. Compare Tennyson's 7\co Voices^ and Words- 
worth's sonnet — 

** Man’s life is like a sparrowj mighty king.” 

(5.) Falling from time to time hit “ humorous stage ” 

With all the persons^ 

I'.e,, with the dramatis pertonce, 

(6.) Thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, readst the eternal deep, 

There is an admirable parallel illustration of Wordsworth's use of 
this figure (describing one sense in terms of another), in the lines in 
Aira Force Valley— ♦ 

“ A soft eye-music of slow waving boughs.” 

(70 FM toon thy Soul shcdl have her earthly freight^ 

And custom lie upon thee tvith a weight, 

Heavy 'as frost, and deep almost as life / 

Compare with this, the lines in the fourth book of The Excursion, 
beginning — 

Alas ! the endowment of immortal Pain 
# Is matched unequally with custom, time. 

(8.) Fallings from us, vanishings, 

The outward sensible universe, visible and tangible, seeming to fall 
away from us, as unreal, to vanish in unsubstantiality. See the explana- 
ti(qi of this youthful experience in the Fenwick note. That confesriou 
of his boyish days at Hawkshead, “ many times, while going to school, 
have I grasped at a wall or tree, to recall myself from this abyss of 
idealism to the reality ” (by which he explains those— 
fallings from us, vanishings, &c.), 

suggests a similar experience and confession of Cardinal Newman's in 
hie ApeHiogkL (See p. 67.) 

The Bev. Robert Perceval Graves, late of Windermere, now of Dublin, 
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wrote thus in 1850* ** I remember Mr Wordsworth saying, that at a 
[jarticulor stage of his mental progress, he used to be frequently so 
rapt into an unreal transcendental world of ideas that the external 
world seemed no longer to exist in relation to him, and he had to 
reconvince himself of its existence clasping a tree, or 4 Something that 
happened to be near him. 1 could not help connecting this fact with 
that obscure passage in his great Ode on the 'Intimations of Immor-* 
•tality,' in which he speaks of — 

Those obstinate questionings, 

Of sense and outward things ; 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; &c.” 

Professor Bonamy Price farther confirms the explanation which 
Wordsworth gave of the passage, in an account of a conversation he 
had with the poet, as follows. It was an experience, however, not I 
think as Mr Price imagines, peculiar to Wordsworth — and its value 
would 1)0 much lessened if it vretp so — but one to which (as the poet 
said to Miss Fenwick) " everyone, if he would look back, could bear 
testimony.*' 

“ Oxford, dpri/ 21, 1881. 

"Mt dear Sir, — Y ou will be glad, I am sure, to receive an inter- 
pretation, which chance enabled me to obtain from Wordsworth himself 
of a passage in the immortal Ode to Immortality. . . . 

" It hap{)ened one day that tl)p poet, my wife, and 1 were taking 
a walk togetlier by the side of Rydal Water. We were then by the 
sycamores under Nab Scar. The aged poet was in a most genial mood, 
and it suddenly ocourred to me that I might, without unwarrantable 
presumption, seize the golden opportunity thus offered, and ask him to 
explain these mysterious worda So 1 addressed him with an apology, 
and begged him to explain, what my own feeble mother-wit was unable 
to unravel, and for which 1 had in vain sought the assistance of others, 
what were those " fallings from us, vanishings," for which, above all 
other things, he gave God thanka The venerable old man raised' hu 
aged form erect ; he was walking in the middle, and passed across mr 
to a ff ve-barred gate in the wall which bounded the road on the side of 
the laka He clenched the top bar firmly with his right hand, pushed 
strongly against it, and then uttered these ever-memorable words; 
' Thera Vas a time in my life when I had to push against something 
that resisted, to be sore there was anything outside of me. I wfis 
sure of my own mmd ; everything else fell away, and vanished into 
thought' Thought, he was sure of ; matter for Mm, at the moment, 
was an Unreality — nothing but a tiionght Such natural spontaneous 
idealism has prebabiy never been felt by any <ither man. 

Bovamt Peice." 


Professor 
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The following ie from 1S. T. Cf^ridge’s Biograpkia lAteraria (ch. 
xsii., p. S29, edd. 1917.) 

‘‘To the ‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood/ the poet might have prefixed the Unes which Dante 
addreeses to one of his own Cauzoni — 

‘ Canzone, i’ credo, cho aaranno radi 
Color che tua ragione intendan bone : 

Tan to lor sei faticoso ed alto/* 

‘ O lyric song, there will be few, think I, 

Who may thy import understand aright : 

Thou art for them so arduous and so high ! ’ 

But the Ode was intended for such readers only as had been accustomeil 
to watch the flux and reflux of their inmost nature, to venture at times 
into the twilight realms of consciousness, and to feel a deep interest in 
inodes of Inmost being, to wliich they know that the attributes of time 
and space are inapplicable and al^n, but which yet cannot be con- 
veyed, save in symbols of time and space. For such readers the 
sense is sufficiently plain, and they will l>e as little diii)>osed to charge 
Mr Wordsworth with believing the Platonic pre-existence in the onlinary 
interpretation of the words, as I am to believe, that Plato himself 
ever meant or taught it. 

noXXci h UT* dyxw 
— btxia 
E\fdov suTi fafirpag 
^o»vn¥Ta 
r6 wdv 

->.a itSufg * 

di Xdfipoi 

x6paKig ug 
"'Ax^avra yapitrov 
£Jog vphg ipvi^a 

— PlKDAB, OlTMP. 1L ’ 

The following parallel passages from The Prelude and The Excwriion^ 
Buskin’s Modem PatnUre, Keblds Proelectiones, and Henry Yaughan, 
are quoted in an mteregtiag*Dote to the 0<^e on ImmortalUyg in Pro- 
fessor Heniy Beed’s American edition of the Poems. 

Ah 1 why in age 
Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of ehildhood— -bat that there the soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own native vigour — thence can hear 
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Reverberationg ; and a choral %ong, 

Commingling with the incenjae that aaoenda 
Undaunted toward tho imperiBhable heaTen% 

From her own lonely altar) ^ 

The Excurdon^ Book IX. 

Our childhood sits, 

Our flimple diildhood, eita u|K)n a throne 
Tliat liath more power tlian all the elements. 

I guess not wliat tills tells of Being past, 

Nor wliat it augurs of the life to come ; &c. * 

The />eWe, Book V. 

. There was never yet the cliild of any promise (so far as the 
theoretic faculties are.conceflied) hut awaked to the sense of beauty with 
the first gleam of reason ; and 1 sup})ose thei*e ai'e few', among those 
who love Nature otherwise than by profession and at second-hand, who 
look not hack to their youngest luid least learned days as those of the 
most intense, suf>erstitious, insatiable, and l>eatific perception of her 
Hplendoura And the bitter decline of tills glorious feeling, though 
many note it not, pirtly owing to the cares and weight of manhood, 
which leave them not the time nor the lilierty to Jook for their lost 
treasure, and partly to the human and divine afiTectious which are 
ap)X)mted to take its place, yet have formed the subject, not indeed of 
laineiitation, but of holy tliankfuluess for the witness it liears to the 
imraortal origin and end of our impure, to one whose authority is almost 
w'ithout ap[>eal in all questions relating to tlie influence of extenial 
things upon tlie pure human soul. 

Not for these 1 raise 

The song of thanks and praise 

But for thdse obstinate questionings, &g., &c. 

And if it were possible for us to reoollect ^1 the unaccountable and 
happy instincts of the oareless time, and to reason u[>on them with the 
maturer judgment, we might arrive at more right results than either 
the philosophy or the so^isticated practice of art has yet attained. 
But we love Uie perceptions befmre we are capable of methodizing or 
comparing tbem.r’*<--(Buakin*B Modem Pmnterx^ VoL ll.,p. 36, Fart iii., 
oh. V., see. 1) 

. Etenim qni velit aentios indagare eausas propenase in antiqua 
sieoula voluntatis, mirom ni coajectura inddat aliquando in commenium 
illud Pythagone^ dooentis, animarum nostrarum non turn fieri initium, 
cum in hoc mundo mmeufkwr ; inuno ex ignota quadam regione venire 
eas, in sua quamque corpora ; usque tarn penitua Lethseo potu imbui, 
quin permanet quasi quidam aateactse cetatis sapor ; hunc autem 
exdtari identidem, et nesdo, quo sensu perdpi, tadto quidem illo et 
obscuro, sed perdpi tamen. Atque bac ferme sententia extat summi 
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Ijac memoria Poetro nobiliasimnm carmen ; nempe non aliam ob cauRain 
taiigi pueritiie recordatiouem exquisita illn ac pervagata diilowiinc, 
quam propt6||dehilein quendam prioria levi Deique proprloria scnHum. 

Qiiamvis autem hanc opii^onem vix ferat divintc philosophijo mti<s 
fateiuur taman earn eatenua ad verum acceilere, (juo miu^uin aliquixi et 
grave tribuit momorim et caritati pnerilium annonim. Noatnet corte 
infantes novimus quam prope^tetigerit Diviiui l>euignit(ia ; quia jwrvo 
scit, an omni ilia temporia anteacti duloedo hal)eat quandani Higntficn* 
tionem IlHus Pneseutitc ? " — Keble, Prc^lactionea de Poetiav n Affidtra^ 
p. 728, Vreel xxxix. 

"CORRUPTIOX 

Sure, it waa so. Man in tliose eaij||p dayn 
Was not all stone and earth ; 

He shined a little, and by those weak rays, 

H^id some glimpse of his birth. ^ 

He saw Heaven o’er his head, and knew from whence 
He came condemn^l hither, 

And, as firat Ix>ve dmws strongest, so from hcuce 
' His mind sure progressed thither.^’ 

Henry Vaughan, Sdtix ScifUUlatis, 

Mr Ree^i also quotes from the {>oem Chiide^hoodf in the same volume 
of Vaughan’s. But even a more apposite quotation may ho made from 
The PetrecUe^ in the Sites Scintillane, ^ 

Happy those early dayes, when I 
Shined in iny Angell-infancy ! 

Before I understood this place 
Apj)ointed for my second rac0, 

Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white celeutiall thought ; 
tt When yet I had walkt above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short space, 

Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; * 

When on some gilded Otowi or Flowre 
My gazing soul would dwell an houre. 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 

Bat felt throagh aU this fleshly dresse 
of everkstingnesse. 

—Ed* 
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1807. 

« 

Id few ineUnces is it more evident thnt the dates which Wordsworth 
affixed to his }K)emB in 1816, 1820, 1836, and 1846 — and those assigned 
in the FenwU^ notes — cannot be reli6d*npon, than in the case of the 
poeins referring to Coleorton. Trusting to these dates, when construct- 
ing the Chronological Table, in the absence of contrary evidence, I 
assigned the majority of the Coleorton poems to the year 1808. But I 
now find that while the sonnet to Lady Beaumont was written in 1806, 
the Inscription for tlie Seat, beginning — 

Beneath yon tmiem ridg^ the craggy bound, 

was written, not in 1808 (as stated by Wordsworth himself), but in 
1611 ; au|^ that designed for tlie Niche in the Winter-garden at Coleor- 
ton, prolmbly in the same year; in which year he also wrote the 
sonnet on Sir George Beaumont’s fficture of Br^on Hill and Cloud 
Hill, beginning — 

praised^ be the art whose subtle power could stay. 

Xhere is a natural fitness in bringing all the poems referring to 
Coleorton together, so far as this can be done without seriously inter- 
fering with chronological order. The two ** inscriptions ” intended for 
these Coleorton grounds, which were writtc i at Grasmere in 181 1, are 
therefore printed along with the poems of 1807 ; the pre nse date of each 
being given — so far as it can be ascer^inea — along with the title. 

Several political sonnets, and others, were written in 1807 ; also the 
Song at the Feaet of Brougham Casffs, ard the first and larger jxirta of 
The White Doe of liyUtane^ with a few minor fragments. But, for 
reasons stated in the notes to The White Doe (see p. PJl), I have 
assigned that poem to tba^ year l608. The Song at jhe Feaei of 
Brougham Castle forms as natural a pi^face to The W^ite Doe^ as The 
Force of Prayer a Tradition of Bolton Ahhey^ is its natural apf)eudix. 
The latter waa^written, however, before The While Doe was finished. 

It would be easier to fix the previous date of some of the poems 
written between the years 1806 and 1808, if we knew the exact month 
in which Uie two volumes of 1807 wei^ published. 

On November 10, 1806, Wordsworth wrote to Sir George Beau- 
mont from Coleorton, In a day or two I mean to send a sheet or two 
of my intended volume to the press” (evidently referring to the poems 
of 1807). On the lbilow^day--‘llthNovember 1806— Dorothy Words- 
worth wrote to Lady B^umont, William has written two other 
poems, whidi you will see when they are printed. He composes fre- 
quently in the grove. , . . We have not yet received a sheet from the 
printer.** On the Ifith November 1806 she again wrote to I^y 
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Beaumont (from Coleortoo), “My brother worke very bard at hia 
poems, preparing them for the preaa Mim Hutchinson is the sub- 
scriber.” a subsequent letter from Colebrion, undated, but bearing 
the [xiat made Februaxy 1ft, 1807, she is speaking of her brother’s 
poetical lalK>ur, and says, “ He must go on, when he begins : and any 
interruptions (such as attending to the progress of the workmen and 
planning tlie gEirden) is of the greatest use to him ; for, after a certain 
time, the progress is by no tneaus proportioned to the labour in cioin- 
position ; and if lie is called from it by other thoughts, he returns to it 
with ten times the pleasure, and the work goes on proportionately Uie 
more rapidly.” From tliis we must infer that the years 1806-7 were 
productive ones. — E d. 


A PROPHECY. FEBRUARY, 1«07. 

Comp. 1807. Pub. 1807. 

TiKrH deeds, 0 Oermans, are tq come from you ! 
Thus in yonr bcxiks the rcoord shall be found, 

“ A watchword was pronouced, a potent sound — 
Akmintus 1 * — all the people quaked like dew 
Stirred by the breeze ; they rose, a Nation, true, 
Ti’uc to herself * — the mi^^hty Oennany, 

She of the Danube and the Northern Sea, 

She ros,e, and off at once the yoke she threw. 

All power wivs given her in the dreadful trance : 
Tliose ncw-lxiru iCiiigs she withered like a flame.'’ t 


iDao. 

True to itself iiw)7. 

* or Hermann, the liberator of Ciermany from the Roman 

power, a.D. 9-17. Tacitus says of him, *'He was without doubt the 
deliverer of Germany ; and, unlike other kings and generals, he attacked 
the Homan people, not at the commenoement, but in the fulness of their 
power ; in battles he was not always socoessful, bnt he was invincible in 
war. He still lives in the songs of the barbarians. — Ed. 

t The ** new-boni Kings ” were tiie lesser German potentates, niufte<l in 
the Confederation of the Rhine. By n treaty signed at Paris (Jnly 12th, 
1S06), by TaUeyraiid, and the miaisten of twelve sovereign houses of the 
Empire, these princes decisred thensrelves perpetnnlly eeveted from 
Germany, and united together ne the Cemfederate ftta t e s of the Rhine, of 
which the Emperor of the French was declared Proteotor.— Ei>. 
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TWO VOtCKS ABB TH^B : 


— Woe to them all 1 but heaviest woe and shame 
To that Bavarian, who could first advance^ 

His banner in accursed league with France,'* 

First open traitor to the German name !* 


THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGATION 
OF SWITZERLAND. 

Comp. 1807. Pub. 1807. 

[This waa composed while pacing to and fro lM)tween the Hall of 
Coleorton, then rebuilding, and the principal Fami-houae of the Estate, 
in which we lived for nine or tefn months. 1 will here mention th«at 
the Song on the Restoration of Lord C/litrord, aa well as that on the 
Feast of Brougham Castle, were produced on tlie same grouudj 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice : 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought’st against him ; but hast vainly striven : 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by tliee. 

Of one 4eep bliss Uiino ear hath been berefi : 

Then cleave, 0 cleave to that which still is left ; 

* I8d«. 

. . . who did first advance I 807 . 

* im. 

First open Traitor to her sacred name. iao7. 

to a . « . . 1S27. 


* On l>eceiBber U« 1806 , Napoleon oonolnded a treaty with Frederick 
, Angttstusi the Elector of Saxony ^who had been secretly on the side of 
France all along — to whom he gave additional territories, and the title of 
King, admitting him into **the Confeden^on of the Bhine.*’ He had 
fallen* as one of the Pmssiaii statesmen pot it, into ** that lowest of degra> 

ilatioDB, to steal at another man*s hidding/’-^n. 


TO THOMAS CSLABKBO^. 05 

• 

For, liigh-souled Maid, what sorrow would it bo 
That Mountain floods should timndor as before, 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful Voice be hoard by thee 1 

lu 1807, the whole of the CAmtinent of Europe waa proHtrate iiuder 
Xa]x>leon. It is imixtjisible to miy to whatH]>eciHl iucideiit (if to auy in 
particuliir) Wordsworth refers in Uie phrane, ** with holy glee thou 
fought'st agaioet him:” but, ae the Hunnet whh coini)oaed at Col* 
eorton in 1807 — after Austeiiitz and Jena, and Najiolwn^H piTictical 
mastery of Europe— our knowle<lgu of tlie pfirticulai* event or events in 
Swiws hiHt^>ry to which he ivfeix, would not add much t*) our under- 
sUiiidiiig of the ]>oeni. In the Fenwick note Wordsworth incorrectly 
separates his song on the llestoration of Lord Clifford from that at the 
Fciiat of jirougliaiu Castle. They are the wane song. — En. 


TO THOMAS CLAhKSON, ON THE FINAL PASSING OF 
THE BILL FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 

March, 1807. 

Comp. 1807, Pub. 1807. ^ 

(’LAHKSON ! it was an obstinate hill to climb: 

How t^jUsome— nay, how dire — it was, by thee 
Is known ; by none, perhaps, so (liclingly : 

But thou, who, starting in thy fervent prime, 

Didst first lead forth that cntcrimse sublime,’ 

Hast heard the constant Voice its charge rejMiiit, 
Which, out of thy youqg heart's oracular scat, 

First roused thee. — 0 true yoke-fellow of Time, 

Duty's intrepid liegeman, see, the palm * 

Is wou; and by alf Nations shall be worn I 

• ^ * 

’ xm. 

Didst first lead forth thin pilgrimage snblime, isor. 

* ISSft. 

Witii uimbatiDgelSor^ see, file ^ lasr. 


IV. 
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THS llOmSR’s BBTCBir. 

• 

Tlie blood-atained Writing ib for ever tom ; 

And thou henceforth wilt have a good man’a calm,^ 

A great man's happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Kepose at length, firm friend of human kind ! 

On the 25th of March 1807, the Boyal aesent was given to the Bill 
for the Aliolitioii of the Slave Trade. The movement for its abolition 
was begun by Will)erforoe, and carri«l on by Clarkson. Its abolition 
was voted by the House of Lords on the motion of Lord Grenville, and 
in the Commons on the motion of Charles James Fox on the lOth of 
June 1806. The bill was read a second time in the Lords on the 6th 
of February, and became law on the 25th of March 1807. — Ed. 


THE MOTHER'S RETURN. 

Bt my SlSTBR. 

Comp. 1807. jhib. 1815. 

[Written at Town-end, Grasmere.] . 

A MONTH, sweet little-ones, is past 
Since your dear Mother went away, — 

And she to-morrow will return ; 

To-morrow is the happy day. 

♦ 

O blessed tidings t thought of joy ! 

Tlie eldest heard with steady glee ; 

Silent he stood ; then laughed amain, — 

And shonted, “ Mother, come to me f ” 

Louder and loader did he shout, 

¥fith witless to Inisg her near ; 

* Nay, patience ^ patience, little boy’I 
Tour, tender motlier cannot hear.” 

; ' ' ' \ ^ ' i >■ 

* UML 

As bloody Writiag is for over twa ; 

* And Aon hwB < » i < h AalS imm ... -f' tm. 
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TKB ICOTmOfc’ft RBTUKK. 

« 

> 1 told of hill^ and far-off towns. 

And long, long Talas to travel through 
He listens, puszled, sore perplexed. 

But he submits ; what can he do 7 

No strife disturbs his sister’s breast ; 
She wars not with the mysterj 
Of time and distance, night and day ; 
The bonds of our humanity. 

Her joy is like an instinct, joy 
Of kitten, bird, or suihmer fly ; 

She dances, runs without an aim. 

She chatters in her ecstasy. 

Her brother now takes up the note. 

And echo€» back his sister’s glee: 

Tliey hug the. infant in my arms. 

As if to force his sympathy. 

Tlien, settling into fund discourse. 

We rested in the gardep bower ; 

While sweetly shone the ei^ening sun 
In his departing hour. 

■* 

We told o’er all that we had done, — 
Our rambles by the swift brook’s side 
Far as the willoW’«kirted po^, 

Where two^iair swans together g^kte. 

* 

We talked ai change, of winter gtma. 

Of grewa leaves (m the hawtbcna apnj. 
Of birds that build thek aaata and sbif^ 
And all " ainoa moth er wesA asn^ P 
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To her these tales they yill rei)eat, 

To her our new-born tribes will sliow, 

The goslings green, the ass’s colt, 

The lambs that in the meadow ga 

— But, see, the evening star comes forth ! 

To bed the children must depart ; 

A moment s heaviness they feel, 

A sadness at the heart : 

• Tis gone — and in a merrjT tit 

They run up stairs in ganiesf>ine race ; * 

I, t(H), infected by tlieir mood, 

I could have joined the wanton chase. 

Five minutes past — ^and, O the change ! 

Asleep upon their beds they Ije ; ' 

Their busy limbs in perfect rest, 

And closecii. the sparkling eye. 

The Fenwick note is inaccurate. These lines were written by Miss 
Woixis worth at Coleorton, on the eve of her brother and sister’s return 
in the spring of 1807 from London, whither they had gone for a month 
—Dorothy 'remaining at Coleoftou, in charge of tlie children. The poem 
was placeil by Wordsworth amongst those referring to the period of 
childhood.” — K d. 


GIPSIES. 

Comp, 1807. Pub. 1807. 

[CooHKMBed at Coleorton. I bad obeerved tbem, aa here described, 

near Cuttle DotmiagtoB^ on my way to aadtrom Derby*! 

♦ 

Ykt are Uiey here the seme unbroken knot * 

Of human Behiga, in the sdf-same s^ot I 
Men, women, diSdren, yea the frame 
Of the whole apectaole the same I 

* 18 «. 

Yet are they here t — the same unbroken knot 


>«0T. 
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(^uly tlieir tire seenis bolder, yielding ligUt, 

Now deep and red, the oolouring of uight. 

That on their (fij^y-facea falls, 

Their bed of straw and blauhel-walls- 
— Twelve hours, twelve bi>unteous liours are gone, while I 
IIa\'e been a traveller under oj)en sky, 

Mikli witnessing of change and checit 
Vet as 1 left I find them here ! 

‘The weary Sun bet(»ok himself to rest; — 

Then issued Vesper from the fulgent west, 

Outshining like a visible Ood 

n ^ 

The glorious j»ath in winch he trorL 
And now, ascending, after one dark hour 
And one night’s diminution of her power, 

Jiehold the mighty Mo<ni ! this way 
* She looks as if at thein — but they 
Itegard not her oh better wrong and strife * 

Regard not her : — oh better wrong and titrifts 
BctU;r vain deeds or evil than such life 1 
Tlie silent Heavens have goings-on ; 

The stars liave tasks — bat these have noiw. iho7. 

« 

Regard not her : — oh better wroAg and strife, 

(By nature transient) than such toqiid life ! 

The silent Heavens kive goings-on : 

The stars have tasks — but these have none I 
Yet, witness ail that stirs in heaven and earth ! 

In scorn I speak not ; — the/are what their birth 
And breeding suffers them to be j 
Wild otttcasta of society ! im. 

Regard her not ; oh belter wrong and strife 
(By natuae tranaieiit) than such torpid li/e ; 
life which the very stars reprove 
As on their silent tasks they move I 
Yet witness all that stin in heaven or earth ! 
li sedm 1 speak not : they are what their birth 
And breeding suffers them to be ; 

* Wild oatcasts el society 1 


1 ** 7 . 
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(})y nature transient) than tUs torpid life; 

Life which the very stars reprove 
As on their silent tasks they move I 
Yet, witness all that stirs in heaven or earth ! 

In scorn I speak not ; — they are what their birth 
And breeding suffer them to be ; 

Wild outcasts of society ! 

In all the editions this was placed by Wordsworth amongst ^ 
those of the Imagination. — ^E d. 


Comp. 1807 (probably). — Pub. 1807. 

[Written at Town-end, Qraamere. (Mrs W. says in a note — “At 
( Vileorton.**)] 

0 Nightingale 1 thou surely art 
A creature of a ' fiery heart : * — ^ 

These notes of thine — ^they pierce and pierce ; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce 1 
TIiou sing’st as if the God of wine 
Had helpied thee to a Valentine ; 

A song in mockery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent nig^ ; 

And steady bliss, and all the loves 
Now slee|^ing in these |>eaceful groves. 

# 

♦ 

1 heard s Stock-dove rii^ or say 
His homely tale, this very day ;* 

Hie Toioe vras buried among trees. 

Yet to be oOme-at by the breese:. 

He did not cease ; but cooed— 4uid cooed 
And 8(»Bewhiit pensivdy he wooed : 

* iwT, and retamed to ia uw. 

A craaton tt ebnilHit haaft^ isis. 
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He sang of love, with qi;|^t blending, 

SIo\f to begin, and never ending ; 

Of serious faith, and inward glee : 

That was the song — the song for me 1 

Mug Woithiworth corrected her husband's note to Miss Fenwick, by 
adding in the MS« “ at Coleorton ; ” and at (Toleorton the Wonls- 
worths certainly ^nt the winter of 1806, the Town-end Cottage at 
Grasmere being too small for their increasing househidd. It is cer- 
tainly much more likely that Wordsworth wrote this poem at Coleorton 
than at Grasmere. It bears all the signs of being an evening im- 
f»romptu, after hearing both the nightingale and the stock-dove ; and 
there are no nightingales at Grasmere, while they abound in« the 
** peaceful groves” of Coleorton. If the locality was — as Mrs Wonls- 
worth stiites it — Coleorton, the year must be 1807, and not 1806 (the 
poefg own date). The nightingale is a summer visitant in this ooiintry, 
and could not have been heard by Wordsworth at Coleorton in 1806, as 
he did not go soufh to Leicestershire till November of that year. 

Tlie poem was placed by him amongst those of the Imagiuatioa— Ed. 


TO LADY BEAUMONT. 

Comp. I 8 O 7 . Pub. 1807. 

[The winter garden of Coleorton, fashioned out of an old quarry, 
under the superintendence aqd direction of Mrs Wordsworth and my 
sister Dorothy, during the winter and spring *we resided there.] 

>• i 

Lady \ the aong^ of Spriag were in the grove 
While 1 waa shaj^pg beds for winter flowers ; ^ 

While I was planting green unfading bowers^ 

And shrubs — to haii^ upon the warm alcove. 

And sheltering wall f and stiU, as Fancy wove 
The dream, and nature^ blended powers 

I gave this paradise for winter hours, 

Jk labyrinth, Lady 1 which your feet shall rove. 


‘mr. 


im. 


While I was framiiig beds ol winter flowei% 
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Yes ! when the sun o£ life nioye feebly shines, 
I{ec(»miu<' thoughts, I trust, of solemn gloom 
Or of, high gladness you sliall hither bring; ‘ " 

And these perennial bowers and murmuring pines 
gmc'ious as the music and tlic bloom 
And all tluj mighty ravishment of spring. 

This winter ganloii, fashioned by tlie Word 8 Wt)rth 3 out of the 
old quarry at (Jolenrton, tluring Sir (Jeor^e and Laily Beaumont’s 
ahseiice in IHO?, exists \ery inueh rm it was at the Wgiiuiiiig of the 
century. 1'ho “ perennial lK)wer8 and munnuritig piiuw ” may still In* 
seen, little alU^red since 1807. Tho late Sir tieorge Beaumont (whose 
gi'andfatlier wa.s first -ainsiii to tlie ailist Sir (Jeorge, Woniswortli's 
friend), with strong reverence for tlie ])ast, and for the traditioua of 
literary men which luive matie the district fainoua idnce the days of his 
ane^stor Beaumont the dramatist, and esjiecially for Ute memoriala of 
Wordsworth’s ten months’ i-esidenco at Cf>leortoii, — took a pleasure in 
preserving tliese meinorialH, very much as they were when he entei'e<l 
in |Kxssession of the estates of his^iuiceiiftoi'H. Such a reverence for the 
past is not only consistent with the *Mnv))rovenient ” of an eatlite, and 
its iHjlongings j it is a part of it. W'ordsworth, and his w'ife and sister, 
wt'ie adepts in the laying out of gmunds. (Sw the reference to the 
IKwt’s joint labour with Wilkinaon at Emont, Vol, HI. p. 26.) It was 
tho Wordsworths also, I believe, who designed tlie grounds 6f Fox How — 
Dr A mold’s residence, near Ambleside. Similar memorials of the poet 
survive at Hallsteods, Ullswater. The following is an extract from a 
letter of Dorothy Wemiswor^ to Lady Beaumont, written lit Ooleorton, 
and which has the postmark of Februar]{ IB, 1807. ** For more than a 
week we have had the most delightful weather. If William had but 
waited a few days, it would have been no anticipation when he said 
you, *tlie songs of Spring were in the grove to aii this week the 
biitls have chanted from morn till evenii^toks, Uackbirdsy (hrushes, 
and far more than 1 jfm name, and the wy rooks hive joined their 
happy voices.’* 

Wordsworth, writing 6 ^ Geoige Beaumont, November 16, 1811, 
says, I reaaamlyyr, Mr Bowks, the poei; objected to the word * ravisli- 
meat’ at the end of the sonnet to the winter*garden; yA it has the 
authority of all the dmt-rate poets, to instancy Milton r 

’ In whose right all things joy, trit4 fovUbtenf, 

Attracted tigr beauty still to gaae 

-En. 
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Comp. 1807. Pul). 1807. 

“ Gives to airy nothing 

^ A local habitation and a tuuue/^ 

[Written at OnltH^rton. Tliifl ‘‘Id man’s name wiw Mitchell. 'lie was, 
ill all his ways and couverRation, a great cnriosity, l)oth individually and 
fis a representative of jxast times. His chief employment Vas keeping 
wab'h at night li>’ l)acing round the house, at that time building, to 
keep off <lepredatoi*s. He has often told me gravely of having seen the 
Seven Whistlers, aii<l the lloiimls as here descrilied. Among the gi'ovcs 
of Coleorton, where I became familiar with the habits an<l notions of 
old Mitchell, there was also a liilioiirtir of whom, I ivgret, 1 luul no 
fMjrsonal knowledge ; ftn*, more than forty years after, when he 
w;w liecomo an old man, I learned that while 1 was com)>oMing verseM, 
which I usually did aloud, he took much pleasure, unknown hi me, in» 
following my steps tliat he might catch tiie words 1 uttered ; and, 
what is not a little remarkable, seveml lines caught in this way kept 
their place in his memory. My volumes have lately been given to him 
by my infonnant, and surely he must have been gratifi(>d to meet in 
print Itis old aor]uaintancea] 

Thoucju narrow l>e that old ^fail’s cares, and near, 

I'lie poor old Man ia greater than he seem : 

For lie hath waking empire, wide as <iroama ; 

„ An ample sovereignty of eye afld ear. 
liich are his walks with supelnatural cheer ; 

Tlie region of his inner spirit teems 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams 
Of high astonishihent and pleasing fear. 

'He th^ seven bia|J[s hath seen, that never part. 

Seen the Seven Whibtlebs in their nighUy sounds/ 
And ooanted them : and oftentimes will start-~ 

Fq| overhead are sweeping Oabhiel’s Hounds 
Doomed^ with their impious Lord, the flying Hart 
To chase for ever, on aerial grounds ! 

* Sees the Sewn. Whietim, fto. Both those ispeni^iofit sre prevalent in 
the Ifidtand Coimtiee.of Kngland : that of Gabrlsl’^Hoaiids appeecs to be 
very general oVer Borope ; being tbe mae aa the one apon which the 
Gennaa poet, Bnrgsr, baa foaadad hia ballad of the Wfld Hnataman, 1807. 
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To bring all the poems refeinng to Chleorton togelber, so far as 
poirible, this and the next ftHmiiare tnml^eiTed from their |daoes in 
the chronological list^ and placed beside the Coleorton InBorifpHoM. 

I am indebted to Mr William Kelly of* Leicester for the following 
note on the Leicestershire Snpentition of the Seven Whistlers. 

“ Theii is an old superstition, which it is not easy to get to iiie 
bottom of, concerning a certain cry or sound heard in the nighty 
supposed to be product by the Seven Whistlers. What or who those 
whistlers are is an unsolved problem. In some districts they are 
popularly believed to be witches, in others ghosts, in oihen devils, 
while in the Midland Counties they are supposed to be birds, either 
plovers or martins-«some say swifts. In LeiceBtershire it is deemed 
a bad omen to bear the Seven Whistlers, and our old writers supply 
many (lassages illustrative of the popular credulity. Spenser, in faia 
/Vuris QttM/AS, 11. 12, $ 36, speaks of 

* The whistlers shrill, that who hears doth die.’ 

‘Sir Walter Scott, in TKb Lady of the Lake^ names the bird with which 
his character associated the cry — 

* And in the plover’s shrilly strain 
The signal whistlers heard again.’ 

** When the coUiele of Leicestershire are 6^ of money, we are told, 
and indulge in a drinking bout, they sometimes hear the warning voice 
of the Seven Whistlers, get sobered and frightened, and will not 
descend the pit again till next day. Wordsworth speaks df a oountiy- 
man who « 

* The seven birds ha^ seen, that never part, * 

Seen the Seven Whistlers in their nightly rounds, 

And counted them,’ 

“A few yean agot, during a thunderstorm which pasmd over 
Leicestershire, and while vivid lic^tniug wgs darting through the sky, 
immense flocks of birds were seen flying about, uttering doleful, 
affrighted cries im they psssed, ^d keeping up for m long time a 
conthittal whistling Kke that nuMie by some kinds of sea-biids. The 
number must have been immense, for the local newspapers mentioned 
the same phen<»Den(m in diffennt parts of the nei^bouring ooontiee 
of Northampton, Lemetter, and Lincoln. A gentteman, IbnVersing 
with a oountryman on the lellowii^ day, arioed him what kind of birds 
he supposed them to have been. The man answered, *They are what we 
call the Seven Whistien,’ and added that * whenever they are heaidjft 
is considered a sign of some great calamity, and that the last time he 
had heard them wiua on the night before the dcjdorable expknion el 
fire damp at the Hartley CWUtery;* ” 

In actd^QiMSist thera are ssveial aUusiens to Hus local super- 
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BtitioiL In the IWkt, Series S64), Oct 3, 1874, the £<^itor 

gives a soinmary of seveval notes on the subject in VoL VlII. of the 
Fourth Smes (pp. 88, 134, 188, and 868), with additional information. 
He says ^‘reoofd was made of thrir having been heard in Leioestmhire ; 
and that the develin or martin, the swift, and the plover were probably 
of the whistling fraternity that frightened men. At p. 134 ^t was 
shewn that Wordsworth had spoken of one who 

* . • the seven birds hath seen, that never part, 

Seen the Seven Whistlers in their nightly rounds, 

And counted them.’ 

On the same page, the swift is said to be the true whistler (but, as 
noted at page 196, the swifts never make nightly rounds), and the 
superstition is said to be common in our Midland Counties. At page 
268, Mr Pearson put on record that in Lancashire the plovers, whistling 
as they 8y, are accounted heralds of ill, though sometimes of trivial 
accident, and that they are there called ‘Wandepng Jews,’ and are 
said to be, or to carry with them, the ever-restlesa souls of those Jews 
who assisted at the Cincidzion. At page 336, the whistlers are 
chronicled as having been the harbingers of the great Hartley Colliery 
explosion. A correspondent, ViaTOR, added, that on the B^phorous 
there are flocks of birds, the size of a thrush, which fly up and down 
the channel, and are neve||seen to rest on land or water* The men 
who rowed Viator^ t caiqu^told him that they were the souls of the 
damned, condemned to perpetual motion. The Seven Whistlers have 
not burnished chroniclers with later circumstances of their tuneful and 

awful progresses till a week or two ago The whistlers 

are also heard and feared in Portugal. See The New Quarterly for July 
1874, for a reccntl of some travelling experience in that country.” 

Another extract is to the following effect : — 

“ * Your Excellency laughs at ghosts. But there is no lie about the 
Seven Whistlers. Many a man besides me has beard them.’ 

‘*‘Who are the Seven Whistlers? and have you seen them youiv 
self?’ 

^ * Not seen, thank Heaven ; but 1 Imve heard them plenty of timea* 
S(nne*8ay^they are the ghosts of children unbaptisei, who ana to know 
no rest till the judgment day. Once last winter 1 was going with 
donkeys and a mule to Caia. Just at the moment I stopped by the 
river bank Hb tighten the mule’s girth, 1 beard the acctursed whutleri 
coming down the wind along the river. 1 ^ried my head under the 
mule, and never moved till the danger was over ; but they p asse d very 
neffi for 1 heard 19ie flap and rustle of their wings.’ 

^ * What was the danger ? ’ 

^ < If a once sees them, heaven only knows what will not happen 
to bim--deatb and damnation at the veiy least.’ 
"^IhaveseentlismiDaBythiisn I alntti «r tried to shoot them I ’ 
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* Holy Mother of God ! you English are an awful people ! You 
shot the Seven Whistlers 1 * 

“ * Yes ; we call them marecos (teal or widgeon) in our country, and 
shoot them whenever we can. They are better^ to eat than wild 
ducks/ ” 

(JahriePs Hounds , — “At Wednesbiiry in.Stafrordaliire, the colliers going 
to tlieir pits early in the morning hear the noise of a pack of hounds 
in the air, to which they give the name of Gabriel’s lljpuuds, though 
the more sober and jmliciouH tiike them only to l>e wild geese making 
this noise in their llight.” Kennet MS., Lansd. 1033. (See HfUli well’s 
Dictionary of Archaic and Proviiu'ial Words, Vol. I. p. 388). The 
peculiar cry or cackle, both of the Brent Goose and of the Bean or 
Harvest Goose {Amcr tyegctuyn), has often been likened to that of a 
pack of liounils in full cry — especially when the birds are on the wing 
during night. For some account of the superstition of “Gabriers 
Hounds,” see Notes and Queries, First Series, Vol. V. pp. 634 and 696 ; 
and Vol. XII. p. 470 ; Second Series, Vol. 1. p. 80 ; and Fourth Series, 
Vol. VI 1. p. 299. In the lash note these hounds are said to be popularly 
believed to l»e “the souk of unbaptised children wandering in the 
air till the day of judgment.” They are also explained as “a thing 
in the air, that is said in these {>arts (Sheffield) to foretell calamity, 
sounding like a great pack of beagles in full cry.” lliis quotation is 
from Charles lieade’s l^t yourself in his ^ace^ which contains many 
scraps of local folk-lore. The following iXrom the Statistical History 
of Kirhnivhael, by the aBev. John Grant “ In the autumnal season, 
when the moon shines from a serene sky, often is the wayfaring traveller 
arrested by the music of the hills. Often struck with a more sober 
scene, be beholds the visionary hunters engaged in the ch&se, and pur- 
suing the deer of the clouds, while the hollow rocks in long sounding 
echoes reverlKsrate their cries.” There are $everal now living who 
aasert that they have seen and heard this aerial hunting.” See the 
Statistical History of Scotland^ edited by Sir J. Sinclair, Vol. XIL p. 
461-2.— £o. 


IN THE GBOtTNDS OF OOLEORTON, THE SEAT OF SIR 
GEORGE BEATJMpNT, BART., LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Cmnp. 1808. Pub. 1816.' - 

[In the grounds of Coleorton these verses are engraved on a stone 
placed near the Tree, which waa t^iving apd, spreading when 1 say, it 
in the summer of 1841.] 

The emboweruig rose, the apaoi^ the plae 
Will not unwiUkgly thdhr ; # 
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If but the Cedar thrive that near them stands, 

I’lanted by Beaumont’s and by Wordsworth’s liands. 
One wooed the silent Art with studious pains : 

These groves have heard the Other's pensive strains ; 
Devoted thus, their spirits did unite 
By interchange of knowledge and delight. 

May Nature’s kindliest powers sustain the Tree, 

And Love protect it from all injury I 

And when its potent branches wide out-thrown, 

Darken the brow of this memorial Stone, ^ 

Here may some Painter sit in future days, 

Some future Poet meditate his lays ; 

Not mindless of that distant fige renowned 
Wlien Inspiration liovered o’er this ground, 

The haunt of him who sang how spear and shield 
In civil conflict met on Bosworth-field ; 

And of that fam^s Youth, full soon removed 
From earth, perhaps by Shakspeare’s self approved, 
Fletcher’s Associate, Jonson’s Friend beloved. 

About twelve years after die last visit of Wordsworth to Coloerton, 
referred to in the Fenwick note — of which the date should, I think, be 
1842, not 1841 — this cedar tree fell, uprooted during a storm. It was, 
however, as the Coleorton gardener then on the estate tells me, rejilanted 
with much labour, and protected with care ; although the top brauches 
being injured, it was never quite the same as it had been. During the 
night at the great storm qn the 1 3th October 1880, however, it fell a 
second time^ and perished irretrievably. The memorial stone remains, 
injured a good deal by the wear and tear of time ; and the inscription 
is more thai^ half obliterated. It is in a situation much more exposed 
to the elements than the other two inscriptions at Coleorton. He 

** who sang how spear and shield 
In civil conflict met on Bosworth-field " 

John Beamnant, the bfuthier of the dramatist, who wrote a 

> In edd. isis and isio the following lines follow memorial Stone,’’ 
And te a iavemrite rating*|fl^ 

For oooliem gHrte|alami asolter light 
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poem on the J)sltle of Bosworth. (See one of Wordsworth’s notes to 
the Sonff at th$ Fwut of Brougham CcutU.) The 

famous Youth, full soon removed 
From earth, 

was George Beaumont, the dramatist, who wrote in eonjunction with 
Fletcher. He died at the age of twenty-nine. 

Ih an undated letter addressed to Sir George Beaumont, Wordsworth 
wrote, “ I like your ancestor’s verses the more, the more t of them. 
They are manly, dignified, and extremely harmonious. I do not 
rememl^er in any author of that age such a series of well-tuned 
couplets.” 

In another letter written €rom Grasmere (probably in ISll) to Sir 
George, he says in reference to his own poems, ** These inscriptions 
have all one fault, they are too long ; but I was unable to do justice 
to the thoughts in leas room. The second has luought Sir. John 
Beaumont and his brother Francis so lively to my mind that I recur 
to the plan of republishing ^he former’s poems, perhaps in connection 
with those of Francis.” 

On Nqvember 16, 1811, he wrote to him again, am glad that the 
inscriptions please you. It did always appear to me; that inscriptioos, 
particularly those in verse, or in a dead language, were neve:^ supposed 
7iecessarily to be the composition of those in whose name they appeared. 
If a more striking or more dramatic effeciKsould be produced, I have 
always thought, that in an epitaph or memorial of any kind, a father 
or husband, Ac., might be introduced, speaking without any absolute 
deception being intended ; that is, the reader is understood to be at 
liberty to say to huuself, — these verses, or this Latin, may be tiie com- 
position of some unknown person, and not that of the father, widow, 
or friend, from whose hand or voice they profess to proceed. . / , I 
have altered the verses, and I have only to regret that the alteration 
is not more happily dona But I never found anything more difficult 
I wished to preserve this expression patrimonial ground*^ but I.found 
this impossible, on account of the aWk#ardDeas of the pronouns, he 
and his, as applied to Reynolds, and to yenrself. This, even%heh it 
does not produce bonfusion, is always inelegant I wal; thmfor^ 
obliged to drop ft; so that we must be content, I fear, with the 
inscription as it slaada below. 1 hope it will do. I tried'a hnndied 
diffierent ways, bnt oanhot hit upon^anything better. . . £d. 


m A QASim OF THSv SAME. 

Ooiop. 1811, — Pttb, 1815. 

rrhia Nicim is in tlm aandstottMudiia tte 
which garden, as haa besii elewhere midt W 5vida under our dtreo- 
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IN A QABDSN ON THE SAME. 

tiaa out of an old unsightly quarry. While the lat^gorera were at 
work, Mrs Wordsworth, my sister and 1 used to amuse ourselves 
occasionally in scooping this seat out of the soft stone. It is of the size, 
with something of the appearance, of a stall in a Cathedral. This 
inscription is not engraven, as the former, and the two following are, 
in the grounda] 

Oft is the medal faithful to its trust 

Wttkn temples, columns, towers, are laid in dust; 

And /tis a common ordinance of fate 
That things obscure and email outlive the great : 
Hence, when yon mansion and the flowery trim 
Of tills fair garden, and its alleys dim, 

. And all its stately trees, are passed away, 

This little Niche, unconscious of decay. 

Perchance may still survive. And be it known 
That it was scooped within the living stone, — 

Not by the sluggish and ungrateful pains 
Of labourer plodding for his daily gains, 

But by an industry that wrought in love ; 

With help from female hands, that proudly strove 
To aid the work,^ what time these walks and bowers 
Were shaped to cheer dark winter's lonely hours. 

This niche is still to be seen although not quite ** unconscious of 
decay.” The growth of yew-trees, over and around it, has darkened 
the seat ; and constant damp has decayed the soft stone. The niche 
having Imn scooped out by Mrs Wordsworth and Dorothy, as well as 
by Wordsworth, suggests cutting of (he insdliptions on the Bock of 
Names in 1800, in which they kll took part. (See VoL IIL pp. 115, 116.) 
On his return to Grasmere from Goleorton, Wordsworth wrote thus to 
Sir George Beaumont about this inscription. The eatraot in a con- 
tinnstion sf the letter quoted in the note to the previous poem. “ What 
follows 1 composed yesterday morning, thinkiug there might be no 
impropriety in placing it so as to be visible only to a person sitting 
within the niche, which is hollowed out of the^sandstone in the winter- 
garden. 1 ain told that this is, in the present form of the niche, 
imiNMsible ; but 1' shall be most resdy, when t 6ome to Goleorton, tb 
scoop ont a place for it^ if Dady Beanmont think it worth while.” 

^iscr. 

ftepa wori^ what tiaie 

Were ftvmed te cheer . 


isif. 
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THE GOIIEOKTOH UHN. 


Then followj^the — 

IvscRirrioN. 

“ Oft is the medal faithful to its trust.” 

On Nov. 16, 181 1, writing again to Sir Geosge on this subject of the 
Jnarriptiom, and evidently referring to this one on the “ niche,” he says, 
“ As to the • Female,’ and ‘ Male,’ I know not how to get rid of it ; 

for that circumstance gives the recess an appropriate interest. 

On this account, the lines had better be suppressed, fpr it is not im- 
probable, that ILhe altering of them might cost me more trouble tlian 
writing a hundred fresh ones.” — E d. 


WlilTTEN AT THE REQUEST OF SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT, 
BART., AND IN HIS NAME, hX)R AN URN, PLACED BY 
HIM AT THE TERMINATION OF A NEWLY-PLANTED 
AVENUE, IN THE SAME GROUNDS. 

Comp. 1808. -TT- Pub. 1816. 

Ye Lime-trees, ranged before this liallowed Urn, 

Shoot forth with lively j>ower at Spring’s return ; 

An<l be not slow a stately growth to rear 
Of pillars, branching oft* from year to year, 

Till they have learned to frame a darksome aisle ; 

That may rocal to mind that awful Pile ' 

Where Reynolds, 'mid our country's noblest dead, 

In the last sanctity of fame is laid. 

— There, though by right the excelling Painter sleep 
Wliere Death and Olory a joint sabbath keep, 

Yet not the less his Spirit would hold dear 
Self-hidden praise, and Friendship s private tear ; 
Hence, on my patrimonial grounds, have I 
Raised this frail tribute to his memory : 

^ 189IK 

• Till ye have framed, at lengthy a darksome aide, 

Like a reoem within that samd pile. 

MS. letter to Sir Qeorge Beaumont^, isii. 

Tm they at kmgth have framed a darksome Aide 
Like a recess within that awful Pile. ms. 
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From jcnith a zealous follower of the Art 
Tliat he professed^ attached to him in heart ; 

Admiring, loving, and with grief and pride 
Feeling what England lost when Eeynolds died. 

These lame-treesAowform "a stately growth of ptUata^**' a darksome 
aisle;” and the am remain^ as set up in 1807, at the en(||pf the avenue. 

The awful Pile where Reynolds lies, and where — 

Death and Qloty a joint Sabhath keep, 
is, of course, Westmiuater^bbey. 

After Wordsworth’s return from Goleorton and Stockton to Gras- 
mere, he*wrote thus to Sir George Beaumont . — 

• ¥ 

Mr Dear Sir George, 

’ # 

** Had there been room at the end of the small avenue of lime- 
trees for ]dautiug a spacious circle of the same trees, the urn might have 
been placed in the centre, with the inscrijition thus altered, 

" Ye lime-trees fanged around this hallowed um, 

Shoot forth with lively power at spring’s return I 


Here may some Painter sit in future days, 

Some future poet me<litate his lays ! 

Not mindless of that distant age, renowned, 

Whe^^ inspiration hoveretl o*er this ground, 

The haunt of him who sang, how spear and shield 
In civic conflict met on Bosworth field, 

And if that famous youth (full soon removed 
From earth 5 by mighty Shakespear’s fieit approved, 
l^letcber’s associate, Jonsoii's friend below. 

** The first couplet of the above, as it before stood, would have ap- 
peared ludicrous, if the stone had remained aftet the trees might have 
been gone. The couplet relating to the household virtues did not accord 
with the painter and the poet : the former being allegr>rical figures ; 
the latter, living^men.’^ 

This letter— which is not now in the Beaumont Collection at Cdaotton 
Hall — seems to imply that Wordsworth thought of combining the first 
QOupUt on the Um with the last nine linea of the inacriptioii for the 
stone behind the Cedar Uee. But this was never earned out. The in- 
acrtptions l^ere parved at Goleorton, as they are printed in the text.— ^Ei>« 
IV. F 
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FOR A SEAT IN THE GROVES OF COLEORTON. 

Comp. 1811. Pnb. 1816. 

Denkath yon eastern ridjje, tlie craggy bound, 

Rugged and liigh, of Charnwood*s forest ground 
Stand ye|^ but, Stranger ! hidden from thy view. 

The ivied Ruins of forlorn Grack Dieit ; * 

Erst a rciligious Hcftise, which day and night 
Witli liyinns resounded, and the clionted rito : 

And wlien those rites had ceased, the Spot gave birth 
To lionourable Al^n of various worth : » 

There, on tlie margin of a .streamlet wild, 

Did BVnncis Reaumont sport, an eager child ; 

There, under shadow of the neighbouring rocks. 

Sang youthful tales of shepherds aud their flocks ; 
Unconscious prelude to heroip theuies, 

Heart-breiiking tears, and melancholy^dreams 
Of sliglited love, and scorn, and jealous rage, 

With which his genius shook the buskined stage. 
Communities are lost, and Empires die, 

And tilings of holy use unhallowed lie ; 

They perish ; — but the Intellect can raise, 

iVom airy words alone, a Pile Uiat ne'er decays. 

« 

In eilitions 1815 and 18S0, Wordsworth appended the following Kne 
ffxtm Daniel, as a note to the third last line of this “ inscription — 

Bttmit all that holy was unhallowed lies. 

Jktnui. 

Chamwood forest, in Leicestershire, is Bfi almost treeless wold of 
between fifteen and sixteen thousand acres. The ^ 

Bwism ridge, Uie cssggy bound. 

Bagged and high, 

rtf era probably to Ifihgh Chdmoiib The nunnery of Orao^leu was a 
religions houaa, in a re^rSd spot near tfie centra of the foresi ; and was 
built between 1886 and, The Englirii monasteries were sop- 
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pressed in 1536 ; but Grace Dieu, witli thirty others of the smaller 
monnsterfesy was allowed to continue some time l<»nger. It was tiiialiy 
suppressed in 1539, when the site of the priory, with the demesne lands, 
were granted to Sir Humphrey Foster, who con%'eyed the whole to John 
Beaumont. Francis Beaumont, the dramatic poet, was lM»rn at (Iraceilieii 
in 1586. He died in 1615, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

“William and I went to Grace Dieu last week. We were en- 
chanted with the little valley and its nooks, and the Bocks of Cliarn- 
wood upon the hilL'’— Doix)thy Wordsworth to LadylBeaumout, No- 
vember 17, 1806. 

This inscription was composed at Grasmere, November 19, 1811, 
i\» the following extract from a letter of Wordsworth^s to Lady Beau- 
mont indicates: — “Grasmere, Wednesday, November SJO, 181 J. — My 
Dear Jjady Beaumont* When you see this you will think 1 mean to 
oveiTun you with inscriptions. 1 do not mean to tax you with putting 
them up, only with reading them. The following I composed yesterday 
morning in a walk from Brathway, whither 1 had be#n to accompany 
my sister : — ^ 

For a Seat in the Grovkh or Colkouton, 

Beneath yon eastern ridge, the craggy bound, 

Ac., Ac. 

* 

The thought of writing this inscription occurred to me many yeai's 
ago.*’— E d. 


• SONG AT THE FEAST OF BROUGHAM CASTLE, 

^ * • 

irro)r THE BasTORATiov or Lord Cufford, tbb SiiEriiERD, to T}ie 

Estates avd Honours or his Ance^ohs. 

Comp. 1807. — Pub. 1807. 

[See the note. *This poem was composed of Colkuton while I was 
walking to and fro along the path tliat lerl from Sir Geoige Beaumont’s 
Farmhouse, where we resided, to the Hall, which was building at tljat 
time.] 

High in the breathless Hall the Minstrel sate, 

And Emont's murmur mingled with^the Songfh^ ^ 
Thft words of ancient time I thus translate, 

A fe^ strain that hath been sijipnt long 
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" From town to town, from tower to tower, 

The red rose is a gladsopie flower. 

Her tliirty years of winter past. 

The red rose is revived at last ; 

She lifts her head for endless spring. 

For everlasting blossoming : 

Both roses flourish, red and wliite : 

In love and sisterly delight 

The two that were at strife are blended, 

- And all old troubles now are ended. — 

Joy I joy to J)oth ! but most to lier 
Who is the flower of Lancaster I ^ * 

Beholcl her how She smiles to-day 
On this great tlirong, this bright array ! 

Fair greeting doth she send to all 
From every corner of the hall ; 

But chiefly from alx)ve the board 
Where aits in state our rightful Lord, 

A Cliflbrd to his own restored ! 

They came with banner, spear, and shield ; 

And it was proved in Bosworth-ficld. 

I Not long the Avenger was withstood — * 

Earth helped him ^th the cry of blood ;* 

St George was for us, and the might 
Of blessed Angels crowned the right 
Loud vi&oe th^ I^nd has uttered forth, 

We loudest in the faithful north ; 

Our fields rejoice, our motmtains ring. 

Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 

« TIkia idh is from Battle of Ikaworth FtM, Sbr Jota BauuniMit 
(brotlMfr io tbo dnmtist), wham pomas writtea pUh aansh qaiii, 
elegMMo, and barmoay, mid liavo dworvodly hem nipriatod lately in 
Collootioii of Pools, isei. 
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Our strong abodes and castles see 
The gloiy of theii loyalty,' 

How glad is Skipton at this hour — 

Though lonely, a deserted Tower ;* 

Knight, squire, and yeoman, page, and groom :* 
We have them, at the feast of Brough*m. 

How glad Pendragon — ^though the sleep 
Of years be on her ! — She shall reap 
A taste of this great pleasure, vicwiiig 
As, in a dream her own renewing. * 

Rejoiced is Brough, right glad 1 deem 
Beside Jicr little humble stream ; " * 

And she that kcepetli wntch and ward 
Her statelier Eden's course to guard ; 

They both are happy at this hour. 

Though each is but a lonely Tower : — 

But here is perfect joy and pride 
For one fair House by Kmont's side, 

This day, distinguished without peer 
To see her Master and to cheer — 

Him, and his Lady-mother dear f 


Oh ! it was a tinfe forlorn 
When the fatherless was bom — 

Give her wmgs that she may fly, 

Or she sees . her infant die ! 

their royalty. ^ isii. 

Ufo retoma to text of m. 

Though she is butl londy tower. , 

Silent, deierted of her best 

Without an Inxnate or a OuSst lew. 


To neancy and sflenoS left 
Of att her gnaidiaii tons hereft 

m ^ 

Knight, Sqnire, Yeoman, Page or Groom. 


9 
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Swords that are with slaughter wild 
Hunt the Mother and the Child 
Who will take them from the light ? 

— Yonder is a man in sight — 

Yonder is a house — but where ? 

No, they must not enter there. 

To the caves, and to the broolcs. 

To the clouds of heaven she looks : 

She is 8];>eechles8, hut her eyes 
l*ray in ghostly agonias. 

Blissful Mary, Mother mild, 
i|aid and i^fotlier undefiletl. 

Save a Mother and her Child ! 

Now Wlio is he tlint iKiunds with jr)y 
On Carrock’s side, a Shephi'-rd-boy ? 

No thoughts hath he biit thoughts that pasa 
Light as the wind along the grass. 

Can this be He who hither e^xme 
In secret, like a smothered flame ? 

O’er whom such thankful tears were slicil 
Yor shelter, and a xK)or man’s bread \ 

God loves the Child ; and God hath willed 
That those dear words should be fulfilled. 
The Lady’s words, when forced away, 

The last she to her Babe did say : 

‘ My own, my own, thy Yellow-guest 
I may not be ; but rest thee, rest, 

For lowly shepherd’s life ip best V 

Alas I when evil men are strong 
No life is good, no pleasure long. 

The Boy must pwt from Mosedide’s groves. 
And leave Blencatbaia's ooves. 
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AbcI quit the flowers thkt summer brings 
To Glenderamakin's lofty springs ; 

Must vanish, and his careless diecr 
Be turned to heaviness and fear. 

— (Jive Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise ! 
Hear it, good man, old in days 1 
Thou tree of covert and of rest 
For this young Bird tliat is distrest; 
Among thy branches safe he lay, 

And he was free to sport and play, 

Wlien falcons were abroad for prey. 


A recreant harp, thal^ sings of fear 
And htni^'iness in ClilTord’s oar I 
I said, wlien evil men are strong. 

No life is good, no pleasure long, 

A weak and cowardly uutruth 1 
Our Clifford was a happy Youth, 

And thankful through a weary time, 

Tiiat brought him up to manhood’s prime. 
— Again he wanders forth at will, 

And tends a flock from hill to hill : 

His garb Ls humble ; ne’er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien; 
Among the shepherd grooms n'o mate 
Hath he, a Child of strength and state 1 
Yet lacks not friends for simple glee/ 
Nor yet for higher sympathy.* 


184A. t 

. * . for solemn glee. 

* 1840. 

And a cheerful company, 

That learned of him oahmiftive ways ; 
And oomlorted hie private days. 

A spoit soothing oompany 
That learned, Ac. 


1807. 


1807. 


1880. 
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To his side the Mow-deo* 

Came and rested without fear ; 

t ♦ 

The eagle, lord^f land and sea, 

Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 

And both the undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscaie-tam did wait on him ; * 
The psir were servants of his eye 
In their immortality ; 

And glancing, gleaming, dark or bright, 
Moved to and fro, for his delight ^ 

He knew the r6cks which Angels haunt 
Upon the mountains visitant;* 

Ho hath kenned them taking wing : 

And into caves where Faeries sing • . 

Ho hath enUi^d ; and been told 
By Voices how men lived of old 
Among the heavens his eye can see 
The face of thing that is to be;* 

And, if that men report him right, 

His tongue could whisper words of might* 


* im 

They moved about in open aight. 

To and fro, for bit delict 

m. 

•m* 

On the monntiint . . . 

1807. 

® 188fl. / 

And the Oaves where Ibiriei ting 

♦ ’ 1107. 

* im 

Faoeol thing .... 

16017. 

® c a ma 

And, if men report him ri^t, ^ 

He am whisper worde of mi^ 

1807. 

He oottkl whliper 

UW. 

And if that nien report him ri^ 

He could whisper 

m 


* It ii imigUMd by tbi ptcfk of tlie ooutiy tiuHt tWe an two im- 
mortal Fiib, inbabitaata of ftia Tbitt, iltkh nn in tba aMmiitaiBi not 
farfram Tb^lkold— Blaaoaihaia, mnitoad b^oia, it tbo old aad proper 
name of the mountain vulgarly oalled Saddle-baok. W. W., 1S(17. 
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— ^Now Another day ia ocnne, * ** 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom;^ 

He hath thrown tuide hie crook, * , 

And hath buried deep his book ; * > 

Amour rustii^ in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ; — * 

• Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the Lance — 

Bear me to the heart of France, 

Is the longing of the Shield — ^ 

Tell thy name, thou trembling Field ; 

Field of death, f here'er thou b5. 

Groan thou with our victory 1 

Happy day, and mighty hour, . 

When our Shepherd, in his power. 

Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword. 

To his ancestors restored 
Like a re-appearing Star, 

Dke a glory from afar. 

First shall head the Hock of war!” 

Alas 1 the impassioned minstrel did not know 

How, by Heaven’s grace this Clifford’s heart was framed; 

How he, long foiwd in humble walks to go. 

Was softened into feeling, soothed and tamed.* ] 

‘ IMS. ♦ I 

• the ferveot Helper did not know* 

That for a tranquil Soul the Lay waa framed, 

Who long compelled in humble wallu to go, 

' Was softened into feeling, Soothed, and tamed, iior, 

* The martial ehanoter of the Cliffords is well known to the readen of 
Ifinglish Hiitoiy ; but it may not be improper here to say, by way of ooin- 
ment on these lines and what follows, that, heiidse sereru others who 
perished in the aaine maimer, the four immediate Prpgenitori of the Person 
mwheiehear^thiiissBpp^lehespokeii,aUdiSdintteiMd, W.W., 

1807. 

Compare The YoL L pi, 105- 

** Xh^ saf 1^ Cliioid k a aiei^ 
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Lofe had he found in huts where poor nrea lie ; 

IlisS daily teachers h^ been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the £ace, 
lievenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 

Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
Tlie wisdom which adversity liad, bred. 

filad were the vales,'* and every cotUige-hearth ; 

The Shepherd-lord was honoured more and more ; 

•And, ages after he was laid in earth, 

“ The good Lord Cliflbrd ” wiis the name ho bore. 

Tho original text of thia Song waa altered but littls iia Buooeedmg 
6<litioua, a^d waa not changed at all till 1S36 and 1845. It was always 
ranked amongst the ** roeius of the Imagination/’ The following is 
Wordaworth’a Explanatory Note, appended^ to me poem in ail the 
editioua : — 

“ Henry Lord Clifford, &o., who ia the subject of this Poem, wag 
the son of John Lord Clifford, who was slain at Towton Field,* which 
John Lord Clifford, as is known to the Keaii^ of Englisli Uistoiy, was 
the person who after the battle of Wakefield slew, in the pursuit, the 
young Earl of Kutland, son of the Duke of York who had fallen in the 
battle, * in part of revenge * (say the Authors of the Hiatoi)r of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland) ; *for the Earl’s Fatlior had slain his.’ A 
deed whiclrw»orthily blemished the author (says Speed) ; But who, as 
he adds, * dare promise any thing temperate of himaellin^ie heat of 
marital fury ? chiefly, when it was resolved not to leave any branch of 
the York line standing ; for so one maketh tliis Lord to speak.* This, 
no doubt, 1 would observe by the by, was an action sniflcieutly in the 
vindictive spirit of the times, and yet not altogether so bad as 
represented ; ^ for the Eori was no Child, as some^ writers would have 
him, but able to bear arms, being sixteen or seventeen years of age, as 
is evideni from this (say the Memoirs of the Cooutess of Pemfai^e, 
who was landaUy amdous to wipe away, aa lar as oonld bs^ this stigma 
from the illustrious name to which she was bom ) ; that he was the 


* « He was kitted at FenyMIge the day bsloce^ battle of Towton. 
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aezt Child to King Edwsixl Eourthy which his mother hid by 
Richard l>nke of York, and that King waa then eighteen yean of age : 
and for the ainall distance betwixt her Ohildrei, stH> Austin Vingent in 
Ilia iKiok of Nobility, page 622, where he writes of them all ft may 
further be obeerveci, that Lord Ciiffoi'd, who waa then himself onljr 
twenty-five years of age, had been a leading Man and Commander, two 
or thi-ee ytiors together in the army of Lancaster, before this time ; and, 
therefore, would be leas likely *to think that the Earl of Rutland might 
be entitled to mercy from his youth.-^But, iude|iendont of this act, at 
best a cruel and savage one, the Family of Clifford had done enough to 
draw ufKin them the vehement liatred of the House of York : so that 
after the Battle of Towton tliere was no hoiie for t)^em but in flight and 
concealment itenry, the subject of tlie Poem, waa deprived of Ins 
estate and honours during the space of twenty -four years ; all which 
time he livc<l as a Aiephenl in Yorkshire, or in ('urol>erland, where the 
estate of his Father-in-law (Sir Lancelot Threlkeltl) lay. He was re- 
stored to his estate and honours in the first year of Henry jthe Seveifih. 
It is recorded that, ‘ when called to paidiament, he l>eliav^ nobly and 
wisely ; but otherwise CAinc seldom to Lmulon or the Court ; and rather 
delighte4l to live in the ctuuitry, where he repaired several of his 
Castles, which had gone to decay during the late troubles/ Thus far, 
is chiefly collected from Nicholson and Burn ; audPI can add, from niy 
" own knowledge, that there is a tradition current in the village of Threl- 
kelil kiul its neigh lM)urhood, his principal retreat, that, in the course of 
his shepherd life, he had ac4]uired great aHlronomicul knowledge. 1 
cannot conclude this npte witliout adding a word up<)n the subject of 
those numerous and noble fendal Edificxw, sf>okeii of in the Poem, the 
niina of some of which are, at this day, so great an ornament to that 
interesting country. The C>litfords had always been ilistinguished for 
an honourable pride in these C'astles ; and we have seen that after tlic 
wars of ^ork and I^ncaster they were rebuilt ; in the civil Wars 6f 
Chfirles the First, they were again laid waste, and again restored almost 
to their former magnificence by the celebrated J^dy Ann Olifford, 
Ck>imtess df PAnbroke, &c., &c. Not more tlian twenty-five years after 
this was done, when the Estates of Clifford had passed into the Family 
of Tufton, three of these Castles, namely Brough, Brougham, and 
Pendragon, were demolished, and the timber and other materials sold 
by Thomas Earl of Thanet. <W6 will hope that, when this order waa 
issued, the Earl had not consulted the textxil Isaiah, 08th Chap. I2th 
Verse, to which the inscription p]aoe<i over the gate of Pendragon Castle, 
by toe Countess of Pembroke (1 believe his Graadmotoer) at the time she 
lupaired toat structure, the reader. * Antd th^ thtU siMf too/ 
DtM stoUf buitd tke ok^vasU pkteei ; Moa skalt raise up Ito femmiatians of 
many generaUotu^fimd thou MU ho odUod the r^udror of the breach, the 
roourrer of paths tsdbtMin,* The Earl of Thaoet^.the present poeseesor 
of toe E^atec, with a due reepect for toe memory of hie aiioeeton%.uud 
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« 

a pMmer aense ol ihe value aad beautjl ol these remaine of antiquitgr# 
bae (1 am told) given cardeni that they ahall be pveaenred Iroaa aU 
predations.’* 4 

Comoare the reference to tbe Kiepherd Lord,” in the first canto of 
TKb Doe of RyUtone^ and the topographical alluaioiis there,j with 
this Song, 


High in the breathleee the Uinetrd sate, 

Arid Emon^i munnnr mingled with the eong. 

Brougham Castle past ivhioh the river Emont fiowe, is about two 
miles out of Peurifh, on the Appleby Road. It is now a ruin, but was 
ouce a place of importance. The larger of it was built by Roger, 
Lord Clifford, son of Isabella de Veter! pout, who placed over the inner 
door the inscription, *^This made Roger.” His grandson added the 
eastern part The castle was frequently laid waste by the Scottish 
Bands, and during tlie Wars of the Kos^ The Earl of Cumberland 
entertained James I. within it, in lfil7, on the occasion o( the kifig's 
last retuni from Scotland ; but it seems to have “ layen ruinous ” from 
that date, and to have suffered much during the civil wars in the reign 
of Charles I. In 1G51«62 it was repaired by Lady Anne Clifford, 
Countess Dowager of Pembroke, who wrote tlius— ** hJtUssc^ had been 
there myself tq direct the building of it, did 1 cause my old decayed 
castle of Brougham to be repaired, and also the tower called the Roman 
Tower, in the same old castle, and the court-house, for keeping my 
courts in, with some dozen or fourteen rooms to be built in it upon the 
old foundation.” {Pembroke Memoire, 1L p. Slfi.) After the time of the 
Countess Anne, the castle was neglected, and much of the stone, timber, 
and lead disposed of at public sales : the waiuscottixig h^ng purchased 
by the neighhouiiug viUagere. 

Her thirtg geare qf winter poet, * 

The red roee ie revieed at last. 

This refers to the thirty years interval between 1465 (the first batUa 
ol St Albans in the ware of the Roses) and 1485 (the bat^ Bosworth 
and the aocesston of Heniy YIL) 

JBM fomfioturish, red and white, 

Alluding to the manisge of fienry^VlL with Elisabeth, which 
united ths two wanring UnenoC York eiid Lancasteit 

And it mat/oand at BeeworihfeikL 
The Bitde af Bosworth Jiokl, in lafoesletahire, was loiig^ fa lififu 

s ^ * 

Hat hag the AntAgereeae mthm^^ 
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of LMMMtmr, luid fl«d to BHttuiy— retorntd Morton, tho txlkd 

Bithop of Sly, loaded nt MiUord, advanced through Walea, and met 
the royal army at Boeworth, wbrn Bicfaard waa alain, and Henry 
drowned kit^^ on the battlefield. Tntt ^*ery of blood** refera, donbtleaa, 
to the murder of the young prinoea in the Tower. 

Bow glad u Skifton 4d this hour^ 

Thmgh londy^ a dsssrted Tower, 

Skipton ia the ** capital*^ of the Craven diatrict of Yorkahire, aa Bar* 
row ia the capital of the Ftimeas diatrict of Lanca^re and Weatmore- 
land. The cattle of Skipton waa the chief reaidenoe of the ClUforda. 
Arohiteoturalty it ia of two perioda ; the round tower dating from the 
reign of Edward II., and the rest from that of Hdnry VlII. '^From the" 
time of Bobert de Cliffoid, who fell at Bannockburn (1314), until the 
aeventeentb century, the eatatea of the ClifiTorda extended from Skipton 
to Bronghani Caatle—aeventy milea — with only a short interruption of 
ten milea. The "Shepherd Lonl t CTiffortl of thia i>oem waa attainted 
— aa explained in Wordaworth^a note — by the triumphant House of 
York. He waa "committed by his mother to thb care of certain 
ahepherda, whoae wives had served her/’ and who kept him concealed 
both in Onroberland, and at djondeaborough, in Yorkshire, where 
his mother’s (Lady Margaret Vcaci) own estatca lay. The old “ Tower ** 
of Skiptan CaaUe waa " deserted ” ddring these years whan the ** Shep< 
herd Lord ” waa concealed in Cumberland. 

How glad^Psndragon — though the sleep 
Of years he on her/ 

Pendnigon Osatle, in a narrow dell in the forest of Malleratang, near 
the source of the Eden, south of Kirkby>Stephen, was another of the 
cpstlcH of the Clifibnla Its building was traditionally ascribed to (Jter 
Pendragoh, of Stonehenge celebrity, who waa fabled to have tried to 
make the Eden flow round the castle of Pendragou : hence the 
diatkli— 

Let liter Pendragon do what he can, 

Eden will run where Eden ran. 

# 

In the Oounteaa of Pembroke’s Momovrs (Vbl I. pp. 228), we are 
toM that Idcmea de Yeteripont " made a grtat part of her reaidenoe in 
Westmoreland at Brongli Caatle, near Stanemcae, and at Pendragon 
Caatle, in Malletstong.” The caatle waa burned and destroyed by 
Sootti^ raidera in 1341, and for 140 yearn it waa in a minoiM atate. 
M ia proWdy to lAis that iwferasee la bMule in the phiuae, " Though 
the sleep of yean be on her.** Daring the attainder of Henry Lo^ 
Oifford, in the reign of EdwiodlT^pait of Sestets of Malkmiang 
waa gnmtod to Siv William Bur Xeiidai OasUa. It was again 
daatroyed daring 4lie rivil wnia df tha Bt ew aeti » and was l eaiwed, 
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alon|( with Skipton and Brougham, by Lady Aaue Caiffovd, in 
who put up an inacription . Bepaired in 1660, ao aa ahe came to lye 
in it heraelf for a little while in October 1661, after it had lain rum« 
oua wiUiout timber or any other covering aince 1541. laaiah, cap. 
Iviii. ver. 12.” It waa again deiDoliahed in 1686. 

Rpjoxced u Brought right glad / dutm 
Betide her little humble etream. • 

Broygh — the Verterae of the IlomaiiB — is called, for distinction sake, 
Braugh-under-Btati^ore (or Staneniare), The " little humblMtream ” 
is Hillbeck, formerly Hullcbeek — (It was said to derive its name from the 
waters nisliiiig or helteing down the channel) — which descends from 
^Varcop Fell, runs Uilrough Market Bfough,*and joins the Eden l)elnw 
it. The date of the building of the castle of Brough is uncertain, but 
it is proliably older than the Conquest It was sacked by tfee Scottish 
King William in 1 174, It was “one of the chief residence ” of Idonea 
do Vcteri|X)nt (reft?rred to in the previous note) ; for “ then it was in its 
prime” {Pemh, Mein.^ Vol. 1. p. 22). Pn)bably she rebuilt it and changed 
it from a tower— like l*e nd ragon — into a castle. In the Pembroke JHemmrt 
(I. p, 108), wo read of its subsequent destruction by fire. “A great mis- 
fortune l)efell Henry liord Clifford, some two years befoiw his'death, 
whicli liapfH^ned in 1621 ; his ancient and great castle of Brough-under- 
Stuiemore was set on fire by a cisiial mischance, a little afte» he had 
kept a great (Christmas there, so as all the timber and lead were utterly 
consumed, and nothing left but the bare walls, which since are more 
and more consumed, and quite ruinated.” Tliis same Countess Anne 
Pembroke began to repair it in April 1660, “at her exceeding great 
charge and coat” She put up an inscription over the gate similar to 
the one which alia inscribed at Pendragon. 

♦ 

Aiui the that keepeth ufateh and ward 
Her statelier Kden^t course to guard. 

Doubtless Appleby CnsHe. Its origin is equally uncertain. Before 
1422, •John, Lonl Clifford, “ bailde<l Uiat strong and 6ne artificiRl gate- 
* hou*H*, all arched with stons) and decorated with the ann!< of the 
Veterijmnts, Cliffords, and Percys, which with severaj^ j)ari8 of the 
castle walla was defaoedamd broken down in tike civil war of 1648.” 
His successor, Thomas, Lord Clifford, “ built the chiefeet part of the 
castle towards the easMui the hall, the chapel, and the great chamber.” 
This waa in 1464. Hie Countese Anne Pembroke wrote of Appleby 
CaaUe thus (Pemh. if^, YoL I., p. 187) : “ In 1651 I continued to 
live in Appleby CasHe a wMe^year, «nd apent mndi ihne in repauring 
it and Brougham Gaatle, to make them arliid>itaUe aa I could, though 
Hroogham was nary xninmn, end muoh out of refMdr. And in tiin 
year, tHe aiet cl April, 1 ki^ed «o tay tlM luuHliiticik atoM oi the 
nUddk«eUelthegni*toviref Aptil^OMlle,eiiManarii fenav 
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to t)i9 eiidit migkt be repaired againt aud mode habUobK it pleased 
Qod (Is. Ivi. 12), after it had stood without a roof or ooveriugi or one 
chamber habitable in it, since about 1567," Ac., Ac. 

^ One fair Home Wmonte eide^ 

Bnragham Castle. 

i/tm, find hui Lady-nu)ther dear, 

Lady Margaret, d^ghter and heiress of Lord Vesci, who marriiMl 
John, Lord Clifford — tiio Cliffoni of Slmkespeare’s Ilmry Vf, He 
was kill^ at Ferrybridge near Knottingley in 146L Their son was 
Henry, ‘Hhe Shepherd Lord." His mother is burieS in Londesborotigh 
Church, near Market Weightoii. 

Now -who ie he%h^ bound* with joy 

On Carroci?* eide, a Shej)herd^boy } 

Garrock-fell, is tliree miles south-west from Castle Sowerbj, in Cum- 
berland. 

The hoy mu*t part from Uosedald* grove*y 
Atui lcm*e Blenoatfiara** ragged ooim. 

There are many Moeedales in the English Ijiko District Tlie one 
referred to here is to the north of Blencatliam or Saddleback. 

And quit the Jhwer* that summer bring* 

♦ To (JlenderamaJlrin** tofty spring*. 

The river Gleuderamakin rises in the lofty ground to the north of 
Blenoathara. 

Give Sir Lancelot Thrdkdd prai*e / 


Thou tree of covert and of rest 
For this young Bird that i* distressed. 

It was on Sis Lancelot Thelkekt’s estates in Chimberlaud that 'the 
young Lord was concealed, disguised as a Shepherd-boy. He was the 
“ tree of covert ” for the young Bird " Henry ClitTorcL Compare The 
Waggoner (VoL HI. p. 100). 

And see, beyond that hamlet small, 

^ The ruined towers of Thelkeld HaJJ, 

Lurking in a double shade, 

By trees and lingering twilight made I 
There, at BlencaGiara's rugged |pet, 

Sir Lancelot gave a safe retreat 
To noUe Cliffotd : from annoy 
Concealed tbs pemeonied boy. 

Well pleased in nwtic garb to feed 
His flock, and pipe on shephemTs reed ^ 

Ampg Ihjainiiltitiide of hills, 

CufigjP^ watBtfaU% riUa«'< 
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The old hall of Thelkeld haa long \mii a ndiL Xta oni jr UMMUt part 
haa boon a farmhonaa for inanf yaan. • 

And both the widymff fi»h that mrim 
Through Bow§iale-Tam did wait on him, ^ 
Bowacale-Tam ia to the north of Blencatham. Its atraam joiiia the 

Galdew river. 

♦ 

A nd into caves where fairiee 
He hath entered. 

Compare the previous reference to Blenoathara’a eovea'* 

There are many sudi on this mountain. 

Alas / the impaeeioned did not know 

How, by Heaven's grace thie uHffords heart was framed: 

How he, long forced in humble walks to go. 

Was softened into feding, soothed, and tamed. 

After reatoration to hia ancestral estates, the Bhepherd Ijord preferred 
to live iu comparative retirement He spent most of hts time at Barden 
Tower (see notes to 2'hi White Doe of Rylstone), which he enlarged, and 
where he lived with a small retinue. He was much at Bolton (which 
was close at hand), and there he studied astronomy and alchemyn^ aided 
by the nionka It is to the time when he lived at Threlkeld, however — 
wandering as a shepherd-boy, over the ridges and around the coves 
of Blencathara, amongst the groves of Mosedale, and by ffee lofty 
springs of Qlenderamakin*— that Wordsworth refers in the lines, 

Love had he foui\d in ftuts where poor men lie ; 

His daily teachers had been woods and rd/s, 

The siknee that is in the starry sky, 4 

The sleep that is among the londy hdls. 

He was at Flodden in 1513, whin nearly sixty years of age, leading 
there the ^ flower of Craven.” . 

From Penigent to Pendie Hill, 

From Linton to long Addingham, 

And all that Craven's coasts did till, 

They with the lusty Clifford came. 

Compare the flrst canto ol The HAds Doe of Rytetom-- 

When be, with spear and shield, 

Bodjj^ foil of years, to Flodden field. 

Re died in 1523, and waa buried in the choir of Bolton Prioiy. 

The following is Sarah Octeidge's criticism ol the Song at the FeaM 
of Brougham Caede, in the editcnw note to her Biograpkia 

LUmaria (VoL IL, ^ ix., p, 15fl, ei, 1847) • 

**The transiUoDs and rioWtodes in this noUe lyric 1 have always 
thought rendered It one ol the finest ^eeumena d sKriem sobjeoti^ 
poetiy which oitf 1 ^ has seen. Hie ode wmimsnewi in a tone ol hi|^ 
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gratolatioii and lestiyity — a tone not only glad, but camparatMy even 
jocund and light-hearted. The Clifford is restored to the home, the 
honours and estates ol his ancestors. Then it sinks and falls away to 
tlie remembrance ol tribulation— times war and bloodshed, flight ajul 
terror, and hiding awaj j^rom the enemy —times of poverty and distress, 
when the Clifford was mught, a little child, to the Mhelter of a north^n 
valley. After a while it emerges from those depths of sorrow — gradu- 
ally rises into a strain of elevated triuiquillity and contemplative rap- 
ture ; through the power of imagination, the beautiful and improH- 
sive aspects of nature are brought into relatioualiip will) the spirit of 
him, whose fortunes and character form the subject of the piece, and 
are represented as gladdening aiid exalting it, whilst they keep it pure 
atid unspotted from the yynrld. oiuhlenly tlie Poet is earned on with 
greater animation and passion : lie lias retnnied to the point whence 
he Htarte<i — flung himself liack into the tide of stirring life and moving 
events. All is to come over again, struggle atul conflict, chances and 
changes of war, victory and triumph, overthrow and desolation. 1 
know nothing, in lyric poetry, more beautiful or affecting than the 
final transition from this iiart of the ode, with its rapid metre, to the 
alow elegiac stanzas at the end, when, from the warlike fervour and 
eagerness, the jubilant strain which hjis just Iwen descnlx^d, the Poet 
l>asses back into the sublime silence of Nature, gathering amid her 
deep au(Pv|uiet bosom a more subdued and solemn teudemesH than he 
had manifested bef<|re ; It is us if from the heights of the iniaginiiiive 
inbdlect, his spirit had retreated *111 to the recesses of a profoundly 
thoughtful C^irihtiaii heart.” 

The Son^ at the Feast of BrougJutm Castle was placed by Wordsworth 
amongst the Poems of the Imagination.” — Ko. 


1808 . 

As the Coleoilon poems are all transferred to the year 1807, and The 
Force of Prayer was also written in that year, those actually com- 
posed in 1808 were- few in number. With the exception of The White 
/>oe, which was added to, tliey include only the two sonnets “ comjiosed 
while the author was engage<l in writing a trafct, oocjisiom^d by the 
Convention of Cintra," and the fragment on Oeorge and Sarah Qreen. 
The latter poem Wordsworth gavsyto I>e Quiucey, who published it in 
his “ Recollections of Grasmere,” ?micb appeared in TaiCs Edinburgh 
Magazine, September 1839 ; but it never found a place in any edition 
of the poems. 

The reasons which have led me to amdgn The White Doe to the year 
18U6, are stated in a note to the poem (see p, 191). I infer that it was 

IV. G 
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practically finished in April 1808, becanae Dorothy Wordaworth, m a 
iotUir to Lwly Beaumont, dated April 20, 1808, flaya, “ The poem ia to be 
publialied. liongman haa oomieuted — in spite of the odium under which 
ray brother lalKnira aa a fK>et^io give him 100 guineas for lOOO oopiea, 
according to hie demand.” She gives no in4|l|||iion of the name of the 
p^em rt'ferred to. As it must, however, bavp|m one which was to be 
publislied sefmrately, she can only refer to Ths White Doe or to The 
Excuremi ; but the latter poem was not finished in 1808. 

It is probable, from the remark made in a snl)sei{uent letter to Lady 
Beaumont, February 1810 (see p. 100), that Wordsworth intended either 
to add to wliat he had written in 1808, or to alter some fMMsagea before 
publication ; or by “ oompleiing” Uie |X)em, he may mean simply add- 
ing the Dedimtion^ which was not wniten till^l815. 

All things considered, it seems the best arrangement tliat the poems 
of 1808 should l>egin with The White Doe^ and end with the lines on 
(George anul iyarah Green, — Eo. 


TTIE WHITE DOE OF KYLSTONE; 

Or, The Fate op the NoRTom 

Comp. 1807-10. Pub. 1816. 

♦ 

fTlae earlier lialf of this [)Ocm wM composed at Stockton -upon-Tees, 
when Mrs Wordsworth and I were on a visit to her eldest brother, 
Mr Hutcliinson, at the close of the year 1807. The country is flat, 
and the weatlier was roi^glu I was accustomed every day to walk to 
and frt* under the shelter of a row of stiicks, in a field at a small 
distance from the town, and there poured forth my verses aloud as 
freely aa they would come. Mrs Wordsworth reminds me that her 
\)rother stmxl upon the punctilio of not sitting down to dinner till I 
ioiueil the ^varty ; and it frequently happened that I did not make ray 
appearance till too late, so that she was made wncomfortable, 1 here 
beg her pardon for this and similar transgressions during the whole 
course of our wedd^ life. To mj beloved sister the same apolofry 
IS due. T 

When, from the visit just mentioned, we ivtunied to Town-end, 
Qraamere, I proceeded with the poem ; and it may be worth while to 
note, as a caution to others who may cast their eye on these memoranda, 
tliat the akin having been rnbbedgp my heel by my wearing too tight 
a shoe, though 1 desisted from wming, I found that the irriution of 
the wounded part was kept up, by the act of oompoaitioii, to a dk^ree 
that made it necemary ^ give my conatitation a holiday. A lapid 
cu1?e was the consequence. Poetic excitement^ when aoconpaaied by 
protracted labour in composition, hi^ througb^ my life brought eo 
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more or lees bodily deraogement Neverthelesfs I am a( the c\cm of 
my seventy-third year, in what may be called excellent health ; ho that 
intellectual labour is not necessarily unfavourable to longevity. Tint 
perhaps I ought here to add that mine^has been generally carried on 
out of doors. |j||k 

Let me here say iMPir words of this poem in the way of criticism. 
The subject being taken from feudal times has led to its being com- 
pared to some of Walter Scott’s {K>eins that belong to the siune age and 
state of society. The comparison is inconsiderate. Sir Walter pursued 
the customary and very natural course of conducting an action, pre- 
senting various turns of fortune, to some outstanding point on which 
the mind might rest as a tei*i;piuatien or catastrophe. The course 1 
have attempted to pursue is entirely diflrei*ent. Everything that is 
attempted by the principal personages in “ The White Doe ” fails, so 
fhr ns its object is extenial and sul)stantial. So far as it is moral and 
spiritual it succeeds. The heroine of the [K)ein knows that her duty is 
not to interfere with the current of events, either to forward or <lelay 
them, but 

To abide 

The sliock, and finally secure 
O'er pain and grief a triumph .pure. 

This she does in obedience to her brother’s injunction, as moat suit- 
able to a mind and character that, under previous trials, has l>ecn 
proved to accord with his. She achieves this not witlioiit aid from the 
communication with the inferior Crciiture, which often leails her 
thoughts to revolve ufam the past with a ten<ler and humanising 
^ influence that exalts rather than depresses her. The anticii>ated he»li- 
hcation, if I may so say, of her mind, and the apwtheosis of the coin- 
))atiion of her seditude, are the points at which the Poem aims, niid 
constitute its legitimate catastrophe, far too spiritual a one for instant 
or widely-spread synifaithy, but not, therefore, the Jess fitted to make 
a deep and [lermanent impression upon that class ^of loinds who think 
and feel more indejiendeutly, tbafi the many do, of the surfac's «>f 
thiugs and iiiteresls transitory', because l>e\onging more the outward 
aud social forms of life than to its internal spirit How insignificant 
a thing, for example, does personal prowess appear cow/fared with the 
fortitude of palieocv aud heroic amtiyrdoni ; in other words, with 
struggles for the sake of principle, in preference to victory gloried in 
for its own sake,] 

•. ADVEflUbEMENT. * 

HnmiKO the Rummer of 1807, 1 visited, for the flrrt time, the beautiful 
* eoutatiy that surrounds Bolton Priory, in Yorkshire ; and the Poem of 
the Wairtt Don, founded upon a Tradition connected with that place, 
wm oompoeed atthe close of tbusame year. 
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DEDICATION. 

Ix trellised shed wifti clustering roses gay,* 

And, Mauy ! oft beside oiir blaziii|5^ftre, 

Wlieu years of wedded life were as a day 
Whose current answers to the heart's desire, 

Did we togo\her road in Spenser's I^y 
How Una, sad of soul — in sad* attire, 

The gentle Una, of celestial birth,' 

To seek her Knight went wandering o'er the earth. 


All, then, Bolovfed 1 pleasing wiis the smart, 

And the U^ar precious in c(»iii])assion shed 
For Her, who, pierced by sorrow's thrilling dart. 
Did meekly bear the pang nninerited ; 

Meek as that emblem of her lowly heart ^ - 
The milk-white liamb which in a line she led, — 
And faithful, loyal in her iunocemee, 

Like the brave Lion slain in her defence. 

% 

Notes (?ould we hear as of a faery shell 
Attuned to words witli sacred wisdom fraught ; 

Free Fancy prized each specious miracle. 

And all its finer inspirafton caught ; 

Till in the bosom of our rustic Cell, 

We by a lamentable <jhangc were taught 
That “ bliss with mortal ]Maii may not abide 
How nearly joy and sorrow are allied ! ^ 

* ' liw. ^ 

The gentle Una, bom of heavenly birth, isia. 


In the orchard at Towa*aiid ^[^otUge, Grasmere. — Ei>. 
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For us the stream of fiction ceased to flow, 

For us the voice of melody was mute. 

— But, as soft gales dissolve the dreary snow. 

And give tli# timid herbage leave to slioot, 

Heaven’s breatliing influence failed not to bestow 
A timely promise of unlooked-for fruit, 

Fair fruit of pleasure and serene content 
From blossoms wild of fancies iunc»cent 

♦ 

It soothed us — it lieguiled us — then, to hear 
Once more of troubles wrought by magic S 2 >ell 
And griefs whose aery motion comes not near 
The pangs that temj)t the Spirit to^rel>eI : 

Then, with milil Una in licT sober clieer, 

High over hill and low adowm the dell 
Again we wandered, willing to partake 
All tliat she sufiered for lier dear Lord’s sake. 

Then, too, this Song of mine once more (X)uld please, 
Where anguish, strangle as dreams of restless sleep^ 

Is ternpenMl and allayed by sympathies 
Aloft ascending, and descending deep, 

Even to the inferior Kinds ; whom forest-trees 
I^rotect from beating sunbeams, and the sweep 
Of the sharp winds; — fair Creatures! — to whom Heaven 
A. calm and sinless life, with love, liath given. 

This tragic Sto^ cheered ub ; for it speaks 
Of female patience winning firm repose ; 

And, 6L the recompenserthat conscience seeks/ 

▲ bright, encouraging, example shows 

^ im. 
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Needful wjien o’er wide realms t&e tempest breaks. 
Needful amid life’s ordiuaiy woes ; — 

Hence, not for them unfitted who would bless 
A happy hour witli holier happiness. ^ 

He serves tlio Muses erringly and ill. 

Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive : 

O, tlmt my mind were e(j[iuil to fultil 

The cornjjreliensive mandate wliieli they give — 

Vain aspiration of an earnest will ! ^ 

Yet ill this monil Strain a power may livx, 
llelovid Wife 1 such solace to impart 
As it hath yielded to thy tender heart 

Ryual Mount, Wjrsthoreland, 

A^tU 20, 1S16. 

“ Action is transitory — a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle — ^this way or that — 

Tis done ; and in the after-vacancy 

We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed : 

SfiiTering is permanent, obfbure and dark, 

And has tfie nature of infinity. 

Yet through that darkness (infinite though it seem 

And irremovable) gracious openings lie, 

By which tlie soul — with patient steps of thouglit 

No toiling, wafted now on wings of prayer — 

May pass in hope, and though from mortal bonds 

Yet undelivered, rise witli sure as^ut 

Even to the fountain-head of peace divine.” ^ 
- - - 

* Th« above extract, wbiob fbUowe the Drcficotftoii of the Poem to Mre 
Wordiwortb, » taken from Idi yo^tlifal tragedy of Tkt BwdererK (See 
VoL Lp.lQT.) Ill the prefatory aobi to TI 10 Bord$rtr$^~lkni 
1S42 — Wordsworth says he would not have made nee of iheee linee in Tht^ 
Doe, if ^ oonld hiire loreeeen the time wim he would be induced 
to publish the tragedy. 

In • note to the edition of 18W, ho **'Aotkm in tmiwitorjr.’ 
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“They that deny a Go^deatroy Mau'a nobility : for certainly Man U 
of kiun to the Beast by his Body ; and if he l>e not of kinn to God by 
his spinty he is a base ignoble Creature. It destroys likewise Magna- 
nimity, and the raising of humane Nature ; for take an example of a 
mark what a generosity and courage he will put on, when 
he finds himself maintained by a Man, who to him is instead of a Uo<l, 
or Melior Natiura. Which courage Js manifestly such, as that Creature 
without tliat confidence of a better Nature than his own could never 
attain. So Man, when he resteth and assureth himself u|H>n Divine 
protection and favour, gathereth a foi-ce and faith which hunuiii Nature 
in itself could not obtain." ' Loan Bacon. 


(Suntir (#ir0L 

Fkom Bolton’s old monastic tower* 

The bells ring loud with gladsome power ; 


This and the five lines that follow wore either read or reoitod by me, 
more than thirty yean since, to the late Mr Hoslitt, who quoted some 
expressions in them (imperfectly remembered) in a work of Ms, published 
several yeOhi ago.*' 

In the quarto edition of 1815 the following lines precede the extract 
from Lord Bacon ; and in the edition of 1820, they succeed it. 

** n'eak w iAe totil qf Man, his judgment hliml ; 

Jifmrmf/rance y^sectUe^ and Hope betray h ; 

Heavy m tooe. ; — and for ku$Mm hind, 

A mourt\ful Udng, so transient is the blaze ! " — 

Thug might he paint our lot of mortal days. 

Who vxinis tfie glorious /natUg, assigned 
To eUvale the morodhpn^reasonmg Mind, 

And colour life's dark cloud with orient rayk 
linaginaliOH is that sacred power, 

ImagiwUion lofty and rq/ined: 

* Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine Flower 
’0/ Faith, and round the .S'l^enr's temjdes bind 
Wreaths that endure ajliction's heaviest shower. 

And do not shnnk/rom sorrow's keenest wind , — Ed. 

* ** It is to be regretted that at the present day Bolton Abbey wsate this 
ornament: bat the Poein« aooording to the imagination of the Poet, is 
oompoeed in Queen EUzabetb's time. 'Formerly,' says Dr Wliitaker, 
*ovar tbe Transept was a tower. Thii is proved ifbt Ihly from the men- 
tion of heUs at the Diseolatioa, when they could have had zio oilier place, 
bat from the pointed roof of t^ Choir, which most hare terminated west- 
ward, msombaikUiig of snpeiioir height to the ridge.''* W.W., 1815. 
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The sun shines bright ; ^ the fields tre 
With i)eople in their array 
Of stohi and doublet, hood and scarf, 

Along the Imnks of crystal Wharf,® 

Through the vale retired and lowly, 

Tnjoping to that auminons holy. 

And, up among the moorlands, see 
What sprinklings of blithe company I 
Of lasses and of shepherd grooms. 

That ih)wn tlie steep hills force thear way, 

Like cattle tlinuigh the budded brooms ; 
l*ath, or no jmth, what care they ? 

And thus in Joyous ino<Kl they hie 
To Holton 8 irioulderiiig IViory. 

Wluit would they there ? — F\ill fifty years 
That sumptuous Pile, with all its peers. 

Too harshly liath been doomed to taste 
The bittenuiss of wrong and waste : 

Its ci)urts are ravaged ; but the tower 
Is standing with a voice of power, 

That ancient voice wlikJi wont to call 
To miiss or some high festival ; 

And in thp sliattered fabrics heart 
Keinoiueth one protected part ; 

A Chai^el, like a wild-bird's nest, * 

The sun is bright ; . . . I8i5. 

* im 

Along the banks of the ciystal Whsrf, 1815. 


* ** The Nave of the Chaseh hSTiag been reeemd it the DiseolitiQii, lor 

the nee of the Saxon Cure» is still a |>sroohisl Chapel ; sad, st this day, is 
ss veil kept ss the nestest English Cathedral” W. W*, ISIS. 
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Closely emboweied "and trimly drest ; ^ 
And thither young and old repair, 

This Sabbath-day, for praise and prayer. 


Fast the church-yard fills ; — anon 
Look again, and they are all gone ;* 

The cluster round the i>orch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the PrioFs Oak ! * 
And scarcely liave they disap^ieared 
Ere the pndiisive hymn is heard : — 

AV'itli one consent the people rejoice, 

Prilling the church with a lofty voice! 

They sing a serrice which they feel ; 

For 'tis the sunrise now of zeal ; 

Of a pure faith the vernfil prime — * 

In great Elizas gohlen time. 


A moment ends the fervent din, 

And all is huslied, without and within ; 

For though the priest, more tranquilly, 
Itecites the holy liturgy. 

The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 

— When soft ! — ^the dusky trees lietwecn, 
And down the path through the open green, 
Wliere is no living thing to be seen ; 

* iBa?. 

A rural Chafiel, neatly dressetl, 

In covert like a little nent ; 

* 1890. 

all are gone ; 

* iwe. 

And faith and hope are in their prime. 


Ullfi. 

1815. 

181A. 


* At a imali distance from the great gateway etood the Prior*s Oak, 
which was felled ahoat the year 1720, and cold for £70. Aeoordtng to the 
price of wood at that time, it ooald aoarcely have contained leee than 1400 
feet of timber.*' W. W., 1816. 
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And throuf'h yon gatewayi where is found, 

^ Beneath tlie arch with ivy bound, 

Free entrance to the church^j^ard ground — ^ 
Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Comes gliding in serene and slow, 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitJiry Hoc ! 

WliiUj slie is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 
When out of sight the clouds are driven 
And she is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship soiire gentle day 
In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean fur licr own domain. 

Lie silent in your graves, ye d(3ad ! 

Lie quiet in your chUrch-yard bed I 
Ye living, tend your holy cares ; 

Ye multitude, pursue your prayers ; 

And blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are occupied with one delight I 
Tis a work for sabbath hours 
If I with this bright Creature go: 

Whether she be of forest bowers. 

From the bowers of earth below ; 

Or a Spirit for one day given, 

A pledge of grace from purei^t heaven.* 

' After Aground” Uien follows, in edd, isis to 1832 , 
And right across the verdant sod 
Towards the very house of Qod i 

* 18 ». ^ 

A gift of grace from {mreet heaves. 
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Wliat harmoniotis pensive dianges 
Wait upon her as slie ranges 
Ilound and through tliis Pile of state 
Overthrown and desolate ! 

Now a step or two liei*way 
Leads through space of open day,^ 

Where the enamoured sunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright ; 

Now dotli a delicate shadow fall, 

Falls upon her like a breath, 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

As she passes underneath : 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 
Of the glory that she makes, — 
High-ribbed vault of stone, or cell, 

Witli perfect cunning framed as well 
Of stone, and ivy, and the spread 
Of the elder’s bushy heml ; 

Some jealous and forbidding cell. 

That doth the living stars repel, 

And where no flower hath leave to dwell. 

9 

The presence of this wandering Doe 
Fills many a danipn)bscure tecess 
With lustre of a saintly show ; 

And, reapixjaring, she no less 

Sheds on the flowers tliat round her blow 

A more than sunny liveliness.? 


Is tlirough space of open day, 

* 

And reappearing, she no less 
To the open day gi\es b lea e< S ii ie M . 


* 1836 . 
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But say, among these holy places, 

Wliich thus assiduously she paces, 

Comes she with a votary’s task, 
liite to |)erforni, or boon to ask ? 

Fair IMlgrim ! harbours she a sense 

Of sorrow, or of reverence h 

Can slie be grieved for quire or shrine. 

Crushed as if by wrath divine ? 

For what survives of house wliere God 
Was worshipped, or where Man abode ; 

For old magnificence undone; 

Or for the gentler work begun 
By Nature, softening and concealing, 

And busy with a Imnd of healing ? 

Mourns she for lordly chamber’s hearth 
That to the sapling ash ^ves birth ; 

For dormitory’s length laid bare 
Where the wild rose blossoms fair ; 

Or altar, whence the cross was rent, 

Now rich with mossy ornament ? ^ 

— She sees a warrior carved in stone, 

Among the thick weeds, stretched alone ; 

A warrior, with his sliiold of pride 
Cleaving hximbly to his side, ,1 
And hands iii resignation prest, 

Palm to palm, on his tranquil breast ; 

* i8sa 

And bufiy with a hand of healing, — * 

The altar, whence Uie crom was rent, 

Now rich with moesy ornament, — 

The dormitory's length latd bare. 

Where the wild rose blossoms fair ; 

And sapUng ash, whose plaee of birth 

Is that lordly chamb^s hearth J isu. 

For altar 


Ck dormitory’s length 


1837. 
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As little she regards the sight ^ 

As a common creature might : 

If she be doomed to inward care. 

Or service, it must lie elsewhere. 

— But hers are eyes serenely bright, 

And on she moves — with pace^how light 1 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrewn ; 

And thus she fares, until at last * 

Beside the ridge of a grassiy grave 
In quietness she lays her down ; 

Gentle as a weary wave* 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchored vessers side ; 

Even so, without distress, doth she 
Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 

The day is placid in its going, 

To a lingering motion bound, 

Like the crystal stream now flowing 
With its softest summer sound 
So the balmy minutes pass, 

IVhile tliis radiant Creatures lies 
Couched upon the grass. 

Pensively with downcast eyes. 


* 1836. 




Methinka she pameth hy the sight, 

1816 

® 1827. 

And in this way ahe faflreH, till at laat 

1815. 

* 1845. 

Gently aa a weary wave 

1815. 

* 1886. 




Like the river in its flowing ; 

Can there be a Hofter aoiind ? 

, 1815. 
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— But now again the people raise 
With awful cheer a voice of praise ; ^ 

It is the last, the i)arting song ; 

And from tlie temple forth they throng, 

And quickly spread tliernselvea abroad, 

Wliile eacli pursues Jiis several road. 

But some — a variegated band 
Of jniddle-aged, and old, and young, 

And little children by the hand 
Upon tlieir leading mothers hung — 

^ With mute olxiisance gladly paid 
Turn towards the spot, where full in view,^ 
The white Doe, to her service true,* 

Her sabbatli coiicli has made. 

It was a solitary mound ; 

Wliieh two spears' length of level ground 
Did from all other gravels divide ; 

As if in some respect of pride ; 

Or melancholy’s sickly mood, 
ytill shy of liuman neighbourhood ; 

Or guilt, that humbly would express 
A penitential loneliness. 

a 

“ Look, there she is, my Child J draw near 
She fears not, wherefore should we fear ? 

She means no harm — but still the Boy, 

To whom the words were softly said. 

Hung back, and smiled, and blushed for joy, 


> 1836 , 

— When now again the people rear 

A voice of praise, with awful chear. 

1815. 

» 1836. 


Tam with obeisance gladly paid 

Towards the spot, where, full in view, 

lAlA. 

^ 1836. 

The lovely Doe, of whitest hue. 

1815. 
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A shamed-faced blush of glowing red 1 
Again tlie Mother whispered low, 

“ Now you have seen the famous Doe ; 

From RyMone she hath found lier way 
Over the hills this sabbath day ; 

Her work, whate’er it be, is done, 

And she will depart when we are gone ; 

Thus doth she kec^, from year to year, 

Her sabbath morning, foul or fair.” ' 

Bright was the Creature,* as in dreams 
The Boy liad seen her, yea, more bright ; 

But is she truly what she seems ? 

He asks with insecure delight, 

Asks of himself, and doubts, — and still 
The doubt returns against his will : 

Though he, and all the stfinders-by, 

Could tell a tragic hist<»ry 
Of facts divulged, wherein appear 
Substantial motive, reason clear, 

Why tlius the milk-white Doe is found 
Couchant beside that lonely mound ; 

And why she duly loves to pace 
The circuit of this hallowed place. 

Nor to the ChihTs inquiring mind 
Is such perplexity confined : 

For, spite of sober Truth that sees 
A world of fixed reniembrances 
Which to this mystery belong, 

' Inserted in edd. isis to issa, before Bright was the Creature/’ 
Hiis whisper soft repeats what he 
Had known from early infancy. 

* 1886 . 

Bright is the Creature, . . isis. 
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If, undeceived, my skill can trace 
The characters of every face, 

Tliere lack not strange delusion here, 

(/onjectiire vague, and idle fear. 

And superstitious fancies strong. 

Which do the gentle Creature wrong. 

* 

That bearded, staff-supported Sire — 

Wlio in his boyhood often fed ^ 

>\ill cheerily on convent-bread 

And heard old tah*s l)y the convent-fire, 

And to liis grave will go with scars, 
llelics of long and distant wars — ® 

That Old Man, studious to expound 
The spectacle, is mounting high * 

To days otdiiu antiquity*; 

When Lady Aiiliza mourned * 

Her Son, and felt in her despair 
The pang of unavailing prayer ; 

Her Son in Wharfs abysses drowned, 

Tlie noble Boy of Egremoimd. 

From which uftliction — when the grace 
* 

‘ 1836. 

Who in his youth had often fed 1816. 

, . • hath often fed. ir37. 

* 1836. 

And lately hath bixnight home the scars 

Gathered in long and distant wars. 1815. 

® 1836 . 

. . . . hath mounted high ^ isi6. 

* *' The detail of this tradition may bi^ found in Dr Whitaker's book, and 
in the poem. * The Force of Prayer,* kc,'* (See pp. 90, of this Volume). 
W. W., 1813. 
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Of God had in her heart found place — * 

* 

A piou9 structure, fair to see, 

Bose up, this stately Priory I 

The Lady’s work ; — ^but now laid low ; 

To the grief of her soul that doth come and go 
In the beautiful form of this innocent Doe : 

p 

Which, though seemingly doomed in its breast to sustain 
A softened remembrance of sonow and pain, 

Is spotless, and holy, and gentle, and bright ; 

And glides o’er the earth like an angel of light 

Pass, pass who will, yon chantry door ; * 

And, througli the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down, and see a griesly sight ; 

A vault where the bodies are buried upright ! 

There, face by face, and hand by hand, 

The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 

And, in liis place, among son and sire, 

Is John de Clapliam, that fierce Esquire, 

A valiant man, and a name of dread 
In#ie ruthless wars of the Wliite and Bed ; 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury church 
And smote off his head on the stones of the porch I 
liook down among them, if you dare ; * 

Oft does the White Doe loiter there, 

* 

' 18W. * 

From which affliction, when God's grace 
At length had in her heart found place, 1S15. 


* ** * At the East end of the North aisle of Boltcm Priory Chnroh Is a 
chantry belonging to Bethmesly Hall, and a vanlt, where, aocording to 
tradition, the Claphams ’ (who inherited this estate, by ^ female line 
from the Mauliverers) 'were interred npright/ John de Clafdiaiii, of 
whom this feroeions act is recorded, was a name of groat note Is his time ; 
* he was a vehement psrtisas of the House bf Isoosster, in wiiom the 
epirit of his chieftains, the Cliffords, seemed to survive/ ** — W. W«, 1816. 

IV. • H 
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Prying into the darksome rent ; 

Nor can it be with good intent : ♦ 

So thinks that Dame of haughty air, 

Wlio liath a Page her book to hold, 

And wears a frontlet edged with gold. 

Harsh thoughts with her liigh mood agree — 
Wlio counts among her ancestry^ 

Earl Pembroke, slain so" impiously ! 


That slender Youth, a scholar pale, 

From Oxford come to his native vale. 

He also hath his own conceit : 

It is, thinks he, the gracious Fairy, 

Wlio loved the Shepherd-lord to meet* ** 

ft 

^ 1836 . 

Well may her thoughts be harsh ; for she 
Numbers among her ancestry isi5. 


* In the second yolome of Poems published by the author, will be found 
one, entitled, * Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, upon the Restora- 
tion of Lord Clifford the Shepherd to the Estates and Honours of his 
Ancestors.’ To that Poem is annexed an account of this personagn^^phieHy 
extracted from Bum’s and Nicholson’s History of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. It gives roe pleasure to add these further particulars concerning 
him from Dr Whitaker, who says, * he retired to the solituile of Barden, 
where he seems to have enlarged the tower ont of a common keeper’s lodge, 
and where he found a retreat equally favourable to taste, to iostraction, 
and to devotion. The narrow limits of his residence shew that had 
learned to despise the pomp of greatness, and that a small train of Servants 
could ^snffloe him, wiio had lived to the age of thirty a servant himself. 
I think this nobleman resided here almost entirely when in Yorkshire^ for 
all his chaarters which 1 have seen are dated at Barden. 

** * Hie early habits, and the want of those artiffcial medsures of time 
which even shepherds now possess, had given him a tom for observing the 
raoliona d the heavenly bodies, and, having purchased euoh an apparatus 
aa could then be procured, he amused and informed himaelf by those pur- 
■uito, with the aid of the Oanom of Boltam, some of whom are said to have 
bean well versed in whftt was then known of the eoienoe. 

** * I ftuepeet this nobleman to have been eometiaies oeeuptsd In a more 
vkdottiiy pursuit, and pirobtbly in the same oompany. 

** * For, from the family evidences, I have met with two MSS. on the 
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In his wanderings solitary : 

Wild notes she iu^his hearing sang, 

A song of Nature's hidden powers ; 

That wliistled like the wind, and rang 
Among the rocks and holly bowers. 

'Twas said that She aU shapes could wear ; 

And oftentimes before him stood, 

Amid the trees of some thick wood, 

In semblance of a lady fair ; 

And taught him signs, and showed him sights, 

In Craven's dens, on Cumbrian heights ; ^ 

When under cloud of fear he lay, 

A shepherd clad in homefy grey ; 

Nor left him at his later day. 

And hence, when he, with spear and shield, 

Eode f^ull of years to Flodden-field, 

^ 1827 . 

. . . . on Cumbria’s heights ; isis. 

sabjectof Alchemy, which, from the character, apelling, &c,, mty almost 
certainly be referred to the reign of Henry the Seventh. If these were 
originally deposited with the MSS. of the ClifTords, it might have been for 
the use of this nobleman. If they were brought from ^Iton at the Dis- 
solution, they must have been the work of those Canons whom he almost 
exclusively ^conversed with. 

** * In these peaceful employments Lord Clifford spent the whole reign of 
Henry the Seventh, and the first years of his son. But in the year 1513, 
when almost sixty years old, he was appointed to a principal command 
over the army which fought at Flodden, and shewed that the military 
genins of the family had neither been chilled in him by age, nor extin- 
guished by habits of peace. 

* He survived the battle of Flodden ten yean, and died April 23rd, 
1523, aged abont 70. 1 shall endeavonr to appropriate to him a tomb, 
vault, and chantry, in the choir of the chnrch of Bolton, aa 1 should be 
sorry to believe ti^t he was deposited when dead at a distanoe from the 
place which in hit life-time he loved so welL 
** ‘ By his laat will he ^>pointed his body to be interred 'at Shap if he died 
in Westmoreland | or at Bolton H he died in Yorkahlre.’ 

** With rsepeet to the Canons of Bolton, Dr Whitaker shews from MSS. 
that ^ot only alchoBBj hntaetroumny was a la vomit# pannit with theoL’*— 
W. W., ISU. 
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His eye could see the hidden spring, 

And how the current was to flow ; 

The fatal end of Scotland’s King, 

And all that hopeless overthrow. 

But not in wars did he delight, 

Thin Clifl‘ord wished for worthier might ; 
Nor in broad pomp, or courtly state ; 

Him his own thoughts did elevate, — 

Most happy in the shy recess 
Of Barden’s lowly quietness.^ 

And choice of studious friends had he 
Of Bolton’s dear fraternity ; 

Wlio, standing on this old church tower. 
In many a calm propitious hour, 

Perused, with him, the starry sky ; 

Or, in their cells, with him did pry 
For other lore, — by keen desire 
Urged to close toil with chemic fire ; * 

In ^uest belike of transmutations * 

Rich as the mine’s most bright creations.* 
But they and their good works are fled, 
And all is now disquieted — 

And peace is none, for living or dead ! 

Ah, pensive Scholar, think not so, 

But look again at the radiant Doe I 
What quiet watch she seems to keep, 
Alone, beside that grassy heap ! 

* 1886 . 

Of Barden’s humble quietness. 

*1$8S. 

. • . . tiirougli strong desire 

Searching the earth with chemic fim. 

* These two lines added in isse. 


1815. 


1815. 
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Why mention other thoughts unmeet 
For vision so compost and sweet ? 

While stand tHe people in a ring, 

Gazing, doubting, questioning ; 

Yea, many overcome in spite 
Of recoUectioiis clear and bright ; 

Which yet do unto some impart 
An undisturbed repose of heart 
And all the assembly own a law 
Of orderly respect and awe ; 

But see — they vanish one by one, 

And last, the Doe herself is gone. 

Harp ! we have been full long beguiled 
By vague thoughts, lured by fancies wild ; ^ 
To which, with no reluctant strings, 

Thou liast iittuued thy murmurings ; 

And now before this Tile we stand 
In solitude, and utter peace : 

But, Harp ! thy murmurs may not cease — 
A Spirit, with his angelic wings, 

In soft and breeze-like visitings,* 

BLas touched thee — and a Spirit’s hand : 

A voice is with us — a command 
To chant, in strains of heavenly glory, 

A tale of tears, a mortal story ! 

> 1886 . 

By busy dreams, and fancies wild, 

^ 1842 . 

Thou hast breeze-like vuiitings ; 

For a Spirit with angel wingi 
Hath touched thee, 

. A Spirit, with angelic wings 
In soft and breeze-like visitings 
Has touched thee, 

A Spirit, with his angelic wings, 


U15. 


1816. 

1886. 

C. 
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(Santo Saconb. 

The Harp in lowlin^ obeyec^; 

And first we sang of the green>wood shade 
And a solitary Maid ; 

Beginning, where the song must end, 

With her, and with her sylvan Friend ; 

The Friend who stood before her sight. 

Her only unextinguished light ; 

Her last comfMuiion in a dearth 
Of love, upon a hopeless earth. 

For She it was — ^this Maid, who wrought* 
Meekly, with foreboding thought. 

In vermeil colours and in gold 
An unblest work ; which, standing by. 

Her Father did with joy behold, — 

Exulting in its imagery ; * 

A Banner, fashioned to fulfil* 

Too perfectly his headstroi^ wiH: 

For on 'this Banner had her hand 
Embroidered (such her Sire’s command)'* 

The sacred Cross ; and figured there 
The five dear wounds our Lord did bear ; 

Full soon to be uplifted high. 

And float in rueful company 1 


* ISff. 




For She it was — ^’twas She who wrought^ 

laift* 

* ItM. 

Exalting in the imagery ; 

iai5. 

* ISM. 

A Banner^ one that did fulfil^ 

1810 . 

* issa 

. . (such was the command) 

1820. 
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It was the time when England’s Queen 
Twelve years had reigned, a Sovereign dread ; 
Nor yet the restless crown had been 
Disturbed upon her virgin head ; 

But now the inly*working North 
Was ripe to send its thousands forth, 

A potent vassalage, to fight 
In Percy’s and in Neville’s right, 

Two Earls fast leagued in discontent, 

Who gave their wishes open vent ; 

And boldly urged a genered plea. 

The rites of ancient piety 
To be triumphantly restored. 

By the stem justice of the sword I* 

And that same Banner, on whose breast 
The blameless Lady bad exprest 
Memorials chosen to give life 
And sunshine to a dangerous strife ; 

Tliat Banner, waiting for the Cqdl* 

Stood quietly in Bylstone-balL 

It came ; and Francis Norton said, 

“ O Father 1 rise not in this fray — 

The hairs are white upon your head ; 

Dear Father, hear me when I say 
It is for you too late a day]^ 

Bethink you of your own good name : 

A just .and gracious Queen have we, 

A pure religion, and the claim 

* 1640 . 

To be by force of emu teneweid ; 

Glad p roapect for the ondtttoda. 

To be triumphantly restored. 

By the dread jootioe of tiie sword. 
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Of peace on our humanity^— 

^is meet that I endure your scorn ; 

1 am your son, your eldest born ; 

But not for lordship or for land. 

My Father, do I dasp your knees ; 

Tlie Baimer touch not, stay your hand. 

This multitude of men tlisband. 

And live at home in blameless ease ; ' 

For these my bretliren’s sake, for me ; 

And, most of all, for Emily ! ” 

Tumultuous noises filled 4he hall 
And scarcely could the Father hear 
That name — pronounced with a dying fall — 
The name of his only Daughter dear, 

As on ^ the banner which stood near 
He glanced a look of holy pride, 

And his moist eyes were glorified ; ^ 

Then did ho seize tlie stai!', and say : ^ 

“ Thou, Eicliard, beaFst thy father’s name : 
Keep thou Uiis ensign till tlie day 


* isair. 


And live at home in bliaaful ease. 

1816- 

* iim. 


Lioud noise was in the evowded hall ; 

ft 

• lOJO. 


That name — ^which bad^a dying fall — 

]Si& 

^ 18M. 


And on .... . 

1815. 

*1880. 


And his wet eyes were glorified. 

181& 

• is'aa 


Then aeined the staii^ and thus did any : 

1815. 


* “Thststium again; it had ft dying filL'^-^RhsVwpesrs (Twelfth N 
Aot i., Soane 
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When I of thee require the same : 

Thy place be on my better hand ; — 

And seven as true as thou, 1 see. 

Will cleave to tliis good cause ^and ma** 

He spake, and eight brave sons straightway 
All followed him, a pliant bond ! 

Thus, with his sons, when forth he came, 
The sight was hailed with loud acclaim ^ 

And din of arms and minstrelsy. 

From all his warlike tenantry. 

All horsed and harnessed with him to ride, — 
A voice to which the hills replied 

But Francis, in the vacant hall, 

Stood silent under dreary weight, — 

A phantasm, in which roof and wall 
Shook, tottered, swam before his sight ; 

A phantasm like a dream of night ! 

Thus overwhelmed, and desolate, 

He fo\ind his way to a postern-gate ; 

And, when he waked, his languid eye * 

Was on the calm and silent sky ; 

With air about him breathing sweet, * 

And earth’s green grass beneath his feet ; 


1B15. 

1615. 

1615. 


^ 1886. » 

' Forth when Sire and Sons appeared 
A grat^ting shout was reared, 

With din . . • . 

^ 1886 . 

A shout to which the hills replied. 

* 1686 . 

And when he waked at length, his eye 
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Nor did he fail ere long to hear 
A sound of military cheer» 

Faint — ^but it reached that sheltered spt^ ; 
He heard, and it disturbed him not. 

Tliere stood he, leaning on a lance 
Which he had grasped unknowingly. 

Had blindly grasl^ed in that strong trance 
That dimness of heart-agony ; 

There stood he, cleansed from the despair 
And sorrow of his fruitless prayer. 

The past he calmly hath reviewed : 

But where will be tiie fortitude 
Of this brave man, when he shall see 
That Form beneath the spreading tree. 
And know that it is Fmily ? ^ 

He saw her where in open view 
She sate beneath the spreading yew — 
Her head upon her lap, concealing 
In solitude her bitter feeling 
** Might ever son command a sire. 

The act were justified to-day.” 

This to himself and to the Maid, 

Whom now he had apjnrolkched, he said— 
" Gone are they, — they have their desire ; 
And I with thee one hour will stay, ^ 
To give thee comfort if I may.” 

1 Added in edd. uu to issS. , 

Oh 1 hide them from each other, hlde^ 
Kind Heaven, this pair severely tried ! 

* Added in edd. isu U> isas. 

How oould he ehooae hut eh rink or sigh t 
He shrank, and muttered inwardly. 
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She heard, but looked uot up, uor spake*; 

And sorrow moved him to partake 

Her silence ; then his thoughts turned round. 

And fervent words a passage found.^ 

Gone are they, bravely, though misled ; 

With a dear Father at their head ! 

The Sons obey a natural lord ; 

The Father had given solemn word 

To noble Percy ; and a force 

Still stronger bends him to his course. 

This said, our tears to-day may fall 
As at an iimocent funeral 
In deep and awful channel runs 
Tills sympathy of Sire and Sons ; 

Untried our Brothers have been loved* 

With heart by simple nature moved ; * 

And now their faithfulness is proved ; 

For faithful we must call them, bearing 
That soul of conscientious daring. 

— ^There were they all in circle— there 
Stood Richard, Ambrose, Christopher, 

John with a sword that will not fail, 

And Marmaduke in fearless mail. 

And those bright Twins were side by side; 

And there, by fresh hopes beautified, 

* iBsa. 

He paused, her silence to partake, 

And long it was before he spake : 

Then, all at once, his thoughts turned round! 

And fervent woixb a passage found. 1815 . 

* 1880 . 

Untried our Brothers were beloved 1815 . 

* 

* This line not hi edd. ists to istt. 
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Stood He,' Whose arm yet lacks the power 
Of man, our youngest, fairest flower ! 

I, by the right * of eldest bom, 

And in a second father's place, 

Presumed to grapple with their scorn,® 
And meet their pity face to face ; 

Yea, trusting in God's holy aid, 

I to my Father knelt and prayed ; 

And one, the pensive Marmacluke, 
Methought, was yielding inwardly, 

And would iiave laid liis purpose by, 

But for a glance of his Father’s eye. 
Which I myself could scarcely brook. # 

“ Then be we, each and all, fbrgiven ! 
Thou, chiefly thou, my Sister dear,^ 

Wlioso imngs are registered in heaven — 
The stifled sigh, the liidden tear, 

And smiles, that dared to take their place. 
Meek filial smiles, upon thy face, 

As that unhallowed Banner grew 
Beneath a loving old Man’s view. 

Thy part is done — thy painful port ; 

Be thou then satisfied in heart ! 

A further, though far easier, task ^ 

Than thine hath been, my duties ask ; 
With theirs my eflbrts cannot blend, 

1 cannot for such cause contend ; 


' lear. 

WaaHe, 

1816 . 

* ia«7. 

1, in the right ... . . * 

1816 . 

» isar. 

Presumed to ttand against their 80oni» 

1 S 16 . 

* 




Thee, chiefly thee, my Sister dear 

ISIS. 
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Their aims I utterly forswear ; 

But I in body will be thera 
Unarmed and naked will I go. 

Be at their side, come weal or woe : 

On kiad occasions I may wait. 

See, hear, obstruct, or mitigate. 

Bare breast I take and an empty hand.” * — 
Therewith ho threw away the lance, 

Which he had grasped in that strong trance ; 
Spumed it, like something that would stand 
Between him and the pure intent • 

Of love on which his soul was l>ent 
# 

“ For thee, for thee, is left the sense 
Of trial past without offence 
To God or man ; such innocence, 

Such consolation, and the excess 

‘I 

Of an unmerited distress ; 

In that thy very strength must lie. 

— 0 Sister, I could prophesy I 
The time is come that rings tiie knell 
Of all we loved, and loved so well : 

Hope nothing, if I thus may speak 
To thee, a woman, and thence weak : ’ 

Hope nothing, I repeat ; for we 
Are doomed to perish utterly : 

'Tis meet that thou with me divide 
The thought while I am by thy side. 
Acknowledging a grace in this, 

A comfort in the dark abyss. 

But look not for^me when I am ^ne, 

And be no farther wrought upon : 


See the Old Ballad,— •• The Rising of the North.^-W. W. 1S27. 
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Farewell all wishes, all debate, 

All prayers for this cause, or for that ! 

Weep, if that aid thee ; but depend 
Upon no help of outward friend ; • 

Espouse thy doom at once,'and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve. 

For we must fall, both we and ours — 

This Mansion and these pleasant bowers, 
Walks, pools, and arbours, homestead, hall — 
Our fate is theirs, will reach them all ; 

The young liorse must forsake his manger, 

And learn to glory in a Stranger ; 

The hawk forget his perch ; tlie hounif 
Be parted from his ancient ground : 

The blast will sweep us all away — 

One desolation, one decay ! 

And even this Creature !” wliich words saying, 
He pointed to a lovely Uoo, 

A few steps distant, feeding, straying ; 

Fair creature, and more white than snow ! 

‘‘ Even she will to her peaceful woods 
Keturii, and to her murmuring floods. 

And be in heart and soul the same 
She was before she hither came ; 

Ere she had learned to love us all, 

Herself beloved in Rylstone-hall. 

— But thou, my Sister, doomed to be 
The last leaf on a blasted tree 
If not in vain we breathed the breath* ‘ 
Together of a purer faith ; 

' 1M6. ^ * 

— But thou, my Sister, doomed to be 
’The last leaf which by heaven^a decree 
Must hang up<m a (j/ilaaled tree ; 

* itr. 


ina 


If not in vain we have breathed the breath. 


lauk 
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If hand in hand we have been led, 

Add thou, (O happy thought this day !) 

Not seldom foremost in the way ; 

If on one thought our minds have fed, 

And we have in one meaning read ; 

If, when at home our private weal 
Hath suffered from the shock of zeal, 

Together we have learned to prize 
Forl)earance and self-sacrifice ; 

If we like combatants have fared. 

And for this issue been prepared ; 

If thou art beautiful, and youth 

And thought endue tliee with all trutli — 

Ue strong ; — be worthy of the grace 
Of God, and fill thy destined place : 

•A Soul, by force of sorrows high. 

Uplifted to the purest sky ^ 

Of undisturbed humanity !” 

He ended, — or slie heard no more ; 

He led her from the yew-tree shade, 

And at the mansion's silent door. 

He kissed the consecrated Maid, 

And down the valley then pursued,^ • 

Alone, the armfed Multitude. 

dhnta ^hirb^ 

Now joy for you who from the towers 
Of Brancepeth look in doubt and fear,* 

* 1836 . 

. . . . he pursued, 1815. 

* Brancepeth Castle stands near the river Were, a few ndles from the 
city of Darham. It formerly belonged to the Nevilles, Earls of West* 
moreland. See Dr Percy*8 aocoont.*’ — Wl W., 1815. 
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Telling melancholy hours I * 

Proclaim it, let your Masters hear 
That Norton with liis band is near ! , 

Tlie watchmen from their station high 
Pronounced the word, — and ttie Earls descry, 
Well-pleased, the armfed Company * 

Marching down the banks of Were. 

Said fearless Norton to the pair 
Gone forth to greet him on the plain — * 

“ This meeting, noble Lords ! looks fair, 

I bring with me a goodly train ; 

Their hearts are with you : hill and dale 
Have helped us : Ure we crossed, and Swale, 
And Ijorse and harness followed — see 
The best part of their Yeomanry ! ♦ 

— Stand forth, my Sons ! — these eight are mine, 
Whom to this service 1 commend ; 

Wliich way soe’er our fate incline. 

These will be faithful to the end ; 

They are my all ** — voice failed him here — 

“ My all save one, a Daughter dear ! 

Whom I have left, Love’s mildest birth,* 

The meekest Child jon tliis blessed earth. 

I had — but these are by my side, 

These Eight, and this is a day of pride 1 

' V136. 

Now Joy for you and sudden cheer, 

Ye watchmen upon Brancepeth Towers; 

Looking forth in doubt and fear. 

Telling melancholy hours ! 

^ 1830. 

Forthwith the armed Company 

® 1836. 

Gone foi th to hail h^ on the plaip^ 

* 1886. 

« mildest birtfa. 


1815. 

1815. 

I8ia 

1515. 
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The time is ripe. With festive din 
€iO I how the peoplS are flocking in, — 

Like hungry fowl to the feeder’s hand 
W]|en snow lies heavy upon the laud.” 

He spake bare truth ; for far and near 
From every side came noisy swarms 
Of Peasants in their homely gear ; 

And, mixed with these, to Brancepeth came 
Grave Gentry of estate and name. 

And Captains known for worth in arms ; 
And prayed the Earls in self-defence 
To rise, and prove their innocence. — 

“Kise, noble Earls, put* forth your might 
For holy Church, and the People's right 1" 

• 

The Norton fixed, at this demand, 

*His eye upon Northumberland, 

And said ; ** The Minds of Men will own 
No loyal rest while England's Crown 
Bemains witliout an Heir, the bait 
Of strife and factions desperate ; 

Who, paying deadly hate in kind 
Through all things elro, in'this can^find 
A mutual hope, a common mind ; * 

And plot, and pant to overwhelm 
All ancient honour m the realm. 

— ^Brave Earls ! to whose heroic veins 
Our noblest blood is given in trust, 

To you a suffering State complains. 

And ye must raise her from the dust 
With wishes of still bdlder scope 
On you we look, with dearest hope^ 

Even for our Altam~for the prise ^ 
IV. I 
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lu Heaven, of life that never dies ; 

For the old and holy Church we ixStum, 

And must in joy to her return. 

Behold ! ” — and from his Sou whose stand 
Was on his right, from that guardian hand 
He took the Banner, and unfurled 
Tlie precious folds — behold," said he, 

“ Tlie ransom of a sinful world ; 
luct this your preservation be ; 

^ho wounds of hands and feet and side. 

And the sacred Cross on which Jesus died I 
— This bring I from an ancient hearth, 

Tluise liccords wrought in pledge of love 
By hands of no ignoble birth, 

A Maid o’er whom the blessed Dove 
Vouclisafed in gentleness to brood 
Wliilc she tlie lioly work pursued." 

Uplift the standard ! " was the cry 
From all the listeners that stood round, 

“ riant it, — by this we live or die.” 

The Norton ceased not for that sound. 

But said ; “ The prayer which ye have heard, 
Much injured Karls ! by these preferred. 

Is offered to the Saints, the sigli, ^ 

Of tens of thousands, secretly.” 

" Ujdift it I ” cried once more the Band, 

And then a thoughtful pause eiisned : 

“Uplift itl” said Northumberland — 

Wliereat from all the multitude 
Who saw the Banner reared on high 
In all its dread emblazonry,^ 

i Xn edd. 1815 to lf68 is added after “ amMaacrnty ” — 
With ftixuult and isSignant rout. 
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A voice of uttermost joy brake out : 

The transport was rolled down the rivet of Weie, 

And Durham, the time-honoured Durham, did hear, 

And the towers of Saint Cuthbert were stirred by the 
shout I * 

Now was the North in arms: — they shine 
In warlike trim from Tweed to Tyne, 

At Percy’s voice : and Nevillei sees 
His followers gatherinf; in from Tees, 

From Were, and all the little rills 
Concealed among the forked hills — 

Seven hundred Knights, Ketainers all 
Of Neville, at their Mfisters call 
Had sate together in Eaby Hall ! 

Such stren(|th tliat Earldom held of yore ; 

Nor wante<l at this time rich store 
Of ,well-apjx)inted chivalry. ^ 

— Not loth the sleepy lance to wiefd, 

And greet the old paternal shield, 

Tliey heard the summons ; — and, furthermore, * 
Horsemen and Foot of each degree,^ 

Unbound by pledge of fealty, 

Appeared, with free and open hate ’ ^ 

Of novelties in Church and State ; 

Knight, burgher, yeoman, and esquire ; 

And llomish priest, in priest’s attire. 

And thus, in arms, a zealous Band 
Proceeding under joint command, 

^ 1827 , 

Came Foot and Hone-men of each degree, isu. 

* The tower of the Cathedral of Dnfhaiii, of whhdi St Cathbert fti the 
patron Hunt —E d. 
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To Durham first their course thej bear ; 

And in Saint Cuthbert’s ancient seat 
Sang mass, — and tore the book of prayer, — 

And trod the bible beneath their feet. 

Thence inarching southwi^l snnxith and free 

* They rnustereid their host at Wetherby, 

Full sixteen thousand fair to see;** 

The Choicest Warriors of tlie North ! 

Ihit none for beauty and for worth' 

Like those eight sons— ^who, in a ring, 

(Ri}>e men, or blooming in life’s spring)* 

Eiieh with a lance, erect and tall, 

A falchion, and a buckler small, 

Stootl by their Sire, on Cliflbrd-moor * 

To guard the Standard which he bore. • 

On foot they girt their Father round ; 

And so will keep the apjiointed ground 
Where’er their luafch': no steed will he* * 

Heucofortli bestride ; — triumphantly, 

' 182 t. 

But none for undisputed worth isu. 

* lia6. 

Like those eight Sons ; who in a ring, 

• Each with a lance — . I 8 ift. 

Like those eight sousr— embosoming 
Detennined thoughts — who in a ring, 

Each with a lanoe isr. 

* The ed. of I8I6, has after ** Clifford-moor,” the line 

In youthful beauty flourishing. 

* 1888 . 

—With feet that firmly pressed the ground 

They stood, and girt their Father tgound 

Such was his ehotoe, — ^no steed will he ibia. 


From the old fial]ad.-W.W. ia27. 
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He Btands npoa the graagy sodj* 
iVustiog himself to the earth, and God. 
Bare sight to embolden and inspire ! 
Proud was tlio field of Sons and Sife ; 

Of him the most ; and, sooth to say. 

No shape of man in all thp array 
So graced the sunshine of that day. 

The monumental pomp of ago 
Was with this goodly Personae ; 

A stature undepressed in size. 

Unbent, which rather seemed to rise. 

In ojxin victory o’er the weight 
Of seventy years, to loftier hdight ; * 
^Magnific limbs of williered state ; 

. A face to fear and venerate ; 

Eyes dark and strong ; and on his head 
Bright locks of silver hair, thick s[>read,* 


"Which a brown morion half-Cf<ne(Jbiled, 

» * 

Light jis a hunter's of the field ; 

And thus, with girdle round his waist, 
Whereon tlie Banner-staff might rest 
At nefed, he stood, advancing high , 
The glittering, floating Pageantry. 


* IM5. 

He Btood upon the verdant sod, 
He stood upon the grassy sod, 


^ 183«. 


® js2r. 


to higher height ; 


ini5. 

1630 . 


Bich locks 


isu. 
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* Who sees him ? — thousands see, and One * 
With unparticipated gaze ; 

Wlio ’mone those thousands, friend hath none, 
And treads in solitary ways. 

He, following wheresoe’er he might. 

Hath watched the Banner from afar. 

Ah shepherds watch a lonely star, 

(^r mariners the distant light 

That guides them through a stormy night.* 

And now, uj^on a (*lio.sen ph»t 

Of rising ground, you heathy spot I 

He takes alone his far-off stand,® 

With breast uiimailod, un^eaponed hand. 

Bold is his aspect ; but his eye 
Is pregnant with anxiety, 

While, like a tutelary Power, 

He there stands fixed from hour to hour : 

Yet sometimes in mote humble guise, 

U})on the turf-clad height ho lies 
Stretched, herdsman-like, as if to bask 
In sunsliine were his only task,* 

Or by liis mantle’s Jielp to find 
A shelter from the nipping wind : 

^ And thus, with short oblivion blest. 

His weary spirits gather rest 
Again he Lifts his eyes ; and lo ! 

* 183 «. 

Who sees himf — many see, and One 

* 1836 , 

That gaidsfl them on ar . 

8 If 5^ 

He takes this day his stand, 

* 1886 . 

Stretched out upon the ground be lies^*- 

As if it were his only task 

like Herdsman in the sun to bask. 


1815 . 

1815 . 

1815 . 

1815 . 
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The pageant glancing to and fro ; ^ 

And hope is wakened by tlio sight, 

He thence may learn, ere fall of night, ^ 

Which way the tide is doomed to flow. 

To London were the Chieftains bent ; 

But ^at avails the bold intent ? 

A Royal army is gone forth 
To quell the Rising of the North ; 

They march with Dudley at their head, 

And, an seven days’ apace, will to York bo led ! — 

Can such a mighty Host be raised 
Thus suddenly, and brought so near ? 

^'he Earls uikui each <»ther giized, 

And NeviUe’a cheek grew pale with fear ; * 

For, with a liigh and valiant name, 

He bore a heart of timid frame;* 

And iKild if both had been, yet they 
‘ Against so many may not stay.’? 

Back therefore wdll they hie to seize* 

A strong Hohl on the banks of Tees ; 

There wait a favourable hour. 

Until Lord Dacre with liis power 
From Naworth c/ime and Howanl’s aid 
B^ with them oi»eiily displayed. 


^ 1 « 27 . 

That he thence may learn 

* im 

And Neville was oppreaeed with fear ; 

For, though he bore a valiant name, 

Hid heart was of a timid frame, isis. 

* IMS. 

And therefore will retreat to seize isi5. 

A ’ ^ 

* 18 M. 

From Naworth comes . . isi 9 . 


Fiomthspl4Bs|}ad.-W.W. 1327. 
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Whiles through the Host, from man to man» 

A, rumour of this purpose ran, 

The Standard trusting to the care^ 

Of him who heretofore did bear 
That charge, impatient Norton sought 
llie Chieftains to unfold his thought, 

And tlius abruptly spake ; — " We }ield 
(And can it be ?) an unfought field ! — 

How oft has strengtli, the strength of heaven * 

To few triuruphontly Ixjen given I 
Still dolour very children Imjist 
Of mitred Thurston — what a Host 
He comiucredl* — Saw we not the Plain 
(And flying shall Udiold again) 

Wliere faith was provt^d ? — while to battle moved 
The Standard, on the Sacred Wain 
Tluit Iwre it, compassed round by a lx)ld 
Fraternity of Barons old ; 

And with those giey-haired champions stoou, 

Under the saintly ensigns three, 

The infant Heir of Mowlir^v’s Idood — 

All confident of victory ! — ® 

* iwa 

Tlie Standfuxi giving to the care i«i&. 

How ofteti liath the etrength of heaven 

The Stand^uxl on the saci-ed wain, 

On which the grey-haiivd Baiona Ktotxt, 

And Uie infant Heir of Mowbia/s blofxl, 

Beneath the saintly Enaigus three, . 

Their confidence and victory I 


* Stood confident of victcay, I8a». 

* ** See the HistorUne for the aooonnt of thie memoiahle battle, usually 
denominated the Battle of th%StaadiytL”— W. W., 181ft. 
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Shall Pei^ bliuh, then, im his name ? 

Must Westmoreland be asked with shame 
Whoso were the numbers, where the loss, 

In tliat other day of NevUle’s Cross ? * 

* * In the night before the battle of Barham arms etrucken and begun, ^ 

the 17 th day of October, anno 1946, there did appear to John Fomer, then 
Prior of the abbey of Durham, oommanding him to take the holy Oor{)orax- 
cloth, whJ^with St Cuthbert did cover the ohalioe when he need to eay 
maes, and to put the same holy relique like to a banner-cloth^ upon the 
point of a spear, and t^ next morning to go and repair to a place on the 
west side of the city m Durham, called the Red Hills, where the Maid's 
Bower wont to be, and there to remain and abide till the end of the battle. 
To which vision, the Prior obeying, and taking the same for a revelation 
of God's grace and mercy by the mediation of holy St (hithbert, did 
accordingly the next morning, with the monks of the said abbey, repair 
to the said Red Hills, and there most devoutly hnmbling and prostrating 
themselves in fjrayor for the victory in the said battle : (a great multitude 
<d the Scots running and pressing by them, with intention to havo spoiled 
them, yet had no power to commit any violence under such holy persons, 
so occupied in prayer, being protected and defended by the mighty Pro- 
vidence of Almighty (hnl, and hy the mediation of Holy St C^ithbert, and 
tho preseu.w of the hf)ly reliijue). And, after many oonfliots and warlike 
exploits iheiHi had and done l^etwcen tho English men and the King of 
See' and hin ooinpany, the said battle ended, and the victory w'as olitained, 
to the g^'oat ovot thrt)W'« and confusion of tho Scots, their enemies : And 
th^' ‘ said Prior and monks, (accompanied with Ralph I^>rd Nevil, and 
. .1 hisMon, and «.he Lord t crey, and many other nobles of England, 

retu.,.,..;d liotnc and went to the abl>cy church, there joining in hearty 
prayer and thauksgi'Miig to God and holy St Cuthbert for the victory 
.itchiev,}.* that day. ’ 

Tills battle was afterwaixls called the Battle of Neville's Cross from the 
f llovnQg circumstance : — , 

'On tho west side of the cit^ of Durham, where two roods pass each 
u most notable, famous, and gootUy crfws of stone- work was erected, 

'1 id set up to the lu^our f God for the victory there obtained in the field 
'*}' battle, and known by the name of NcviPs Cross, and built at the solo 
cost of the l^>rd Ralph Ne>^, one of tho most excellent and chief {>erson8 
in tlie said battle.' The Reliciue of Sv (/uthliert afterwards becams of 
great importance in military events. For soon after this battle, says the 
same author, *The Prior canse<l a goodly and sumptuous banner to be 
made, (which is then descriljod at great length,) and in the midst of the 
same banner-cloth was the said holy rcHque and oorpegwx -cloth enclosed, 
Ac. Ac. and so snmptnonsly finished, and absolutely perfected, this banner 
was dedicated to holy 8t Cuthbert, of mtent and purpose, that for the 
future it shouhl be carried to any battle, as occasion should serve ; and 
was never carried and shewed at any bat^ bnt by the especial gratoe of 
God Almighty, and the mediation oi holy St Cntbbert, it broui^t home 
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When the Prior of Durham with holy hand 
Raised, as the Vision gave command^ 

Saint Cuthbert’s Relic — far and near 
Kenned on the point of a lofty spear ; 

While the Monks prayed in Maiden’s Bower 
To Ood descending in liis power.^ 

Less would not at our need }ye due 
To us, who war against the Untrue ; — 

The delegates of Heaven we rise, « 
Convoked tlie impious to chastLse : 

Wo, wo, tlie sanctities of old 
Would re-esliiblish and uphold ; 

Be warned ” — His zeal the Chiefs confoimded, 
But word was given and the trumpet sounded 
Back througli tlie melancholy Host 
Went Norton, and resumed his post. 

Alas I thought he, and have I home 


^ 183fl. * , 

When, aa the Vision gave command, 

Tlie Prior of Durham with holy hand 
Baint (^uthhert’s Relic did uprear 
Upon the jioiut of a U>fly B}>ear, 

And Ucxl descended in liis power, 

While the Monks prayed in Maiden’s Bower. I8i5 


• 1SS6* 


uphold.” — 

— ^Tho Chiefs were by his zeal confounded, 

But Word was given — and the tyuufiet sounded ; 


1815. 


victory ; which baimor-eloth, after the dUsolution of the abbey, fell into 
the poseession of Dean WBimifQHAM, whose wife was. called KATHitRiVB, 
being a French woman, (as it most credibly reported by eye-witnesses,) 
did most injurioo^y bum the same in her fire, to the open contempt and 
disgiaoe of all ancient and goodly reliquee.’— Extracted fitun a^ book 
entitled, 'Durham Cathedral, as it stood before the Dlesolution of the 
Monastery.* It appears, from the old metrical^ Hislory, that the above- 
mentioned banner was carried by tlie Sari of Sony to Flodden Field.'*— 
W. W., 1S15. 
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This Banner raised with joyful pride,^ 

This hope of all posterity. 

By those dread symbols sanctified ; • 

* Tims to become at once the scorn 
Of babbling winds as they go by, 

A spot of shame to the sun s bright eye, 

To the light clouds a mockery ! • 

— “ Even these iK)or eight of mine would stem ” 
Half to himself, and half to them 
He spake — “ would stem, or quell, a force 
Ten times tlieir number, man and horse ; 

Tliis by tlieir own unaided might, 

Witliout their father in their sight, 

Without the Cause for which they fight ; 

A Cause, which on a needful day 
Would breed us thousands brave as they/’ 

— So speaking, he his reverend head 
Raised towards that Imagery once more:* 

But the familiar ^irospcct shed 
Desjx>ndency unfelt before : 

A sliuck of intimations vain. 

Dismay, afid superstitious pain, 

Fell on him, with the sudden thought 
Of her by whom the work was wrought — 

Oh wherefore was her countenance bright 
With love divine and gentle light ? 

* 1836 , 

This Banner raised so joyfnlly, 

* This line added in 1836 . 

* 1886 . 

To the frail clouds «... 

* war. ♦ 

— So speaking, he upraised his head 
Towards that Imagery onoe more 


1815 . 


1613 . 


1816 . 
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She would not, could not, disotey,^ 

But her Faith leaned another way. 

Ill tears she wept ; I saw them fall, 

I overheard her as she spake 
Sad words to that mute Animal, 

The White Doe, in the liawtliorn brake ; 
She steeped, but not^for Jesu’s sake,- 
This Cross in tears ; by lier, and One 
Uri worthier far we are undom? — 

Her recreant Broil ler — he prevailed 
Over that tender Spirit — iissailed 
Too oft, alas ! by her whose head 
In tlie cold ^rave hatli long l>een laid : ® 
She first in reason’s dawn In^giiiled 
Her docile iinsiis]>eciing Child:* 

Far l)iick — ^far back my mind must go, 
To reach the well-spring of this woe ! 


Wliile thus he broo<led, music sweat 
Of border tunes was played to cheer 
The h^otsteps of a (juick retreat ; ^ 

But Norton lingered in the rear, 

Stung with slnirp thoughts ; and ere the last 
From liis ilistnicted brain was cast, 

She did iu paiAsivonces ol>ey, isis. 

* i88e. 

Her Brother was it who lunailed 
Her tender spirit and pr«vaile<l, 

Her other Parent^ too, whose head 
In the cold grave hath long l)een laid, , 

* 1880 . ^ 

From reaaon*is earliest dawn begtuled 
The docile, unsa^Meting Child : 

♦ 


1815 . 
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Before his Father, Fraiicis stood, 

And spake in firm and earnest mood.' 

“ Though here I bend a suppliant knee 
In reverence, and unarmed, I bear 
111 your indignant thoughts my share ; 

Am ‘grieved tliis backward march^to see 
So careless and disorderly. 

I scorn your Chiefs — ^men who would lead, 
And yet want courage at their need : 

Then look at them with o|K?n eyes ! 

Deserve they further sacrifice ? — 

If — when they- shrink, nor dare oppase 
In oiHin field their gathering foes, 

(And fast, from tliis ilecisive <lay, 

Yon multitude must melt away ;) 

If now I ask a giace not claimed 
While ground was left for hope ; unblamed 
Be an endeavour tluit can do 
No injury to them or you.* 

♦ 

• ‘ 1836 , 

While thus he brooded, music sweet 
Was played to cheer them in retreat ; , ^ 

But Norton lingered in the rear : 

Thought followed thought— and ere the last 
Of that uiihafjpy train was past, 

Before him J^ncis did appear. 

* wse. 

“ Now when ’tis not your aim to oppose,” 
Said he, ** in open field your Foes ; 

Now that from this decisive day 
Ydur multitude must mek away. 

An unarmed Man may come onUamed ; 

To ask a grace, that was not claimed 
Long as your hopes were high, he now 
May hither bring a feariees brow ; 

When his diaoomiteiianoe can do 


181 &. 
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My Father ! 1 would help to find 
A place of shelter, till the rage 
Of cruel men do like the wind 
Exhaust itself and sink to rest: 

Bo Brother now to Brother joined ! 
Admit me in the equipage 
Of your misfortunes,i>that at least, 
Whatever fate remain Ixdiind, 

I may bear witness in my breast 
To your nobility of mind !*' 

“ Thou (uieiny, my bane and blight ! 
Oh ! bold to fight the Coward's figlit 
Against all g<»od ” — but wliy declare, 

At lengtii, the issue of a prayer 
Which love had prompted; yielding scope 
Too fr(?e to <»ne bright moment's hope ? ^ 
Suflice it that the Son, who strove 
With fruitless cfibrt to allay 
That passion, prudently gave way'; 

No injury, — may come to you, 

Tliougli ill your no piu-t I bear, 

Your indignation I can sfiare ; 

Am grieved ihiti backward march to see, 
How cari^eas and disorderly I 
I Hcom your chioftaina, Men who lead, 
And yet want courage at tlieir need ; 
Then look at Uiem with o|>en eyea ! 
De«H>rve tliey fartlier ijiacrifice ? 

My Father, Ac.” 

^ isse. 

At length, the iaene of this prayer? 

Or how, from his depression raised, 

The Father on his ^n had gazed ; 

•lS4A. 

Suffice it that the Son gave way, 

Now strove that paasion to allay, 
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Nor did he turn aside to prove 
His Brothers’ wisdom or their love — 

But calmly from the spot withdrew ; 

His best endeavours to renew, 

Should e’er a kindlier time ensue. ^ 

Canto <#cntth. 

4. Tis night: in silence looking down* 

The Moon, from cloiulless ether, sees * 

A Camp, and a beleaguered Town, 

And Castle, like a stately crown* 

Oil tlie steep roc^ks of winding Tecs ; — 

And southward far, with moor between. 
Hill-top, and flood, and forest green, ^ 

Tlie bright Moon sijes that valley small 
Wlicre llylstone’s old stupiestered Hall 
A venerable image yields 
Of quiet to tlie neighbouring fields ; 

While from one jdllarcd cliimney breathes 
The smoke, «nd mounts in silver wrentlis,^ 
— The courts are hushed ft>r timely sleep 
The greyhounds to their kennel creep *, 

The peacock in the broad ash tree 


^ 1836. 

The like endeavours to renew, 

Should e’er a kindlier time ensue. 

1813. 

* 1888. 

From cloudless ether looking down, 

The moon, this tranquil evening, sees 

A Camp, &G. 

1815. 

® 1888. 

. . L . with moors between, 

Hill-to^ and floods, and forests green, 

U18. 

*1887. 

The silver smoksi and mounts in wreaths, 

IflU, 
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Aloft is roosted for the night, 

He who in proud pipsperity 
Of colours manifold and bright 
XValked round, affronting the daylight ; 
And higher still, ahove the bower 
Wlierc he is perched, from you lone Tower 
The hall-clock in the clear moonshine • 
With glittering finger points^ at nine. 


Ali I who could think that sadness hero 
Hatli any sway ? or pain, or f^r ? 

A soft and lulling sound is lieard 
()f\streHni.s inaudible by day; 

Tlio garden p(iors dark surface, stirred 
lly the niglit insects in their play, ♦ 

Breaks into dimples small and bright ; 

A thousand, thousand rings of light 
Tlittt shape themselves and disapix^ar 
Almost as sgon os seen : — and W ! 

Not distant far, the milk-wdiite Doe — 

The same wlio quietly was feeding ^ 

On the green herb, and nothing heeding, 

When Fraiicis^ittering bo the Maid * 

His last words in the yew-tree shade, 

> 1815. 

The same fair Creature who was nigh isrr. 

im returns to text of i8i5. 




The same Creature which uw 
Feeding inHfanqnillity, « 

When fVancia uttmd to the ICiud 




1B15. 
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Involved whate’er by love was brought 
Out of his lieart, or crossed liis thought, 

Or chance presented to his eye, 

In one sad sweep of destiny — ^ 

The same fair Creature, who liath found 
Her way into forbidden ground ; 

Wliere how — within this spacious plot 
^For pleasure made, a goodly si)ot. 

With lawns and bcd^ of flowers, and shades 
Of trellis-work in long arcades. 

And cir([ue and crescent framed by wall 
Of close-clij»t foliage green and tall. 
Converging walks, and fountains gay, 

And terraces in trim array — 
r»eiieath yon cypuiss sjuring high, 

Witli i)ine and cedar sj)reading wide 
Their darksome boughs on either side, 

In open moonlight doth she 
Happy as others of her kind, 

I'liat, far from liunuin neighbourhoo<l, • 
Jlange unrestricted as the wdnd, 

Through park, or chase, or savage wood. 

But .se<4 the consecrated Maid 
Emerging from a cedar shade 
To ojHui moonshine, where the Doe 
Beneath tlie cypress-sjure is laid ; * 

* The last four iinee not in edd. I815 to 1832 . 

* 

But where at this atill hour is she, 

Die c<%!Mcrated Emily ? 

Even whle I apeak, behold thft Maid 
Emerging from the cedar shade 
To open moonshine where the Doe 
Beneath the cypress-spire is laid ; 

K 


iBiri. 


IV. 
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I^ike a patch of April snow — 

Upon a bed of herbage green. 

Lingering in a woody glade 
Or behind a rocky screen — 

I/jntdy relic ! which, if seen 
lly the aheplierd, is passed by 
With HU inattentive eya 
Nor more regard doth She l^estow 
Ui>ou the nnc(»inplaiuing Doe ^ 

Now couched at ease, thought oft this day 
Not uiiperplexed nor free from piiin, 

When kIkj liad trie<l, an<l tried in vain, 
Approaching in her gentle way, 

To win some look of love, or gain 
Encouragement to sport or play; 

Attempts winch still the heiirt*sick Maid 
llejectod, or with slight rejiauL* 


Yet Emily is soothed ; — tlie bi'oeze 
Came frauglit with kindly sympathies. 

As she approaclied you rustic Shed * 

^ 111 edd. i8u:> tu i»3i, a {mragraph ends at ** Doe ! 

Yet the meek Oi'eature waa not free, 
Ervwliile, from some perplexity : 

For thrice hath «!ie approached, this day, 
The Uiought-liewildered Emily ; 
Endeavouring, in her gentle way, 

Some smile or look (»f love to gain,— 
Encouragt^ment to siwrt or play ; 
Attempts which hy the unhappy Maid 
Have all lieen slighted or gainsaid. 

• 1836 ^ 

— O welcome to the viewless bretee I 
Tis fraught with acceptable feeling, 

And instantaneous sympathies 
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Hung with late-flowering woodbine, spread 
Along the walls and overhead, 

TIio fragrance of tlie breathing flowers 
Revived ' a memory of those hours 
Wluiii here, in this remote alcove, 

(While from .the jiendent woodbine came 
Like odours, sweet as if the same) 

A fondly-anxious Mother strove 
To teach lier salutary fears 
And mysteries above her years. 

Yes, she is s(»otht‘d ; an Image faint, 

An<l yet not faint — a ]>reseiu*e bright 
Returns to her — tliat blessed Saint ^ 

W]io with mild h)oks and language mild 
Instructed here lier darling Child, 

While yet a pmttler on the knee, 

To worsliip in simjdicity 

The invisible (lud, and take for guide 

The faith reformed and purified. 

Tis flown — the Vision, and the sense 
Of that beguiling influence; 

“ But oh ! thou Angel from above, 

Mute Spirit of maternal love,’"*^ 



Into the SiifferoHH stealing ; — 

Ere Hlie hath njach(Hl yon rustic Shed 



Yet is she soothed ; the viewless breesse, 
Comes fraught with kindli«5r syin[»athies ; 
Ere she hath reache<l yon rustic She<l. 

1827 

k 


Ere she had reache<i .... 

1832 . 

‘ 1886 . 

Revives 


• 1836 . 

— 'tis that blessM Saint 

1618 . 

’ 1836 . 

Thou Spirit of maternal love, 

1815 . 
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That stood’fit before my eyes, more clear 
* Than fjjhosts are fnV>led to appear 
Sent upon eihbassies of fear ; 

As thou thy pres<;nco hast to me 
VoiuJisafed, in radiant ministry 
Descend on Francis ; nor forbear 
To f^reet Iiim willi a voice, and say ; — 

‘ If liope be a rejcM^ted stay. 

Do tliou, my Christian Son, beware 
(If that most lamentable snare, 
ThcLself-reliaiice of despair ! ’ ” ' 

4 

\ Then fmin within the emlK>were<l retreat 
Wlu*re. she liad fouiul a j^rateful seat 
]V*rturbed she issues. Slio will go I 
Herself will follow to the war. 

And clasp her Father’s kni‘Os ; ah, no I 

Slie iiH^ets the instijxirable bar, 

The injunction by her Ilrother laid ; 

His ]>arting charge but ill olx^yod — 

Tlmt interdicted all delwite. 

All ])rayer for this cause or for that ; 

All efibrts that would turn aside 
The headstrong cuiTeut of their fate : 

Ifrr (hi ft/ is to stand and icait ; 

In lx^sigllatiou to abide 

Tlie shock, anp finally secuke 

O’kk pain and a triumph puke.® 

* 183iU 

Descend on Francis ^through tlie air 
Of this sad eartli to him re|uur, 

Speak to him with a voice, and say. 

That he must cast despair away ! ” 


* Italics and capitals first given in ed. 1820 . 
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— She feels it, and her pangs are cheeked.' , 
But now, as silently she paced 
Tlic turf, and thought by thought was chased, 
Came One who, with sedate respect, 
Approached, and, greeting her, thus spake 
“ An old man’s privilege I take : 

Dark is the time — a woeful day ! 

1 )eaT daughter of atfliction, say 
How can I serve you ? point the way.” 

“ Eights have ytiu, and may well he bold : 
You with niy Father liave grown ‘old 
In friendshijj — strive — for his sake go — 
Turn from us all the coining woe : * 

This would J ])eg ; but on niy luirnl 
A j)assive stillness is enjoined 
On you, if room for mortal aid 
Be left, is no reslriclion laid;^ 

You not forbidden to recline 
Witli hoi)e upon tlic Will divina” 


isn. 


Ibirj. 

l«Z7. 

mru 

181/1. 


* 

—She knowfi, she fe«l» it, and jh cheered ; 
At least her present pangs are checked. 

— And now an ancient Man aj)peared, 
Approaching her with grave rcHpect. 

Down the Mniooth walk wliich then Khe trod, 
lie ]>aced along the silent sod, 

And greeting her tlius gently s{iake. 

But now an ancient 

■ 

In friendship ; — ^go— from him — from me — 
Strive to avert this misery. 

— If prudence offer help or aid, 

On yon is no restriction laid ; 
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Hope,” said the old Man, “ must abide 
With all of us, wliate’er betide.' 

In Craven’s Wilds is many, a den, 

To shelter i)orsecuted men : 

Far under ^ound is many a cave. 

Where they mi^ht lie as in the grave, 

Until this storm liath ceased to rave 
Or let them cross the River Tweed, 

And be at once fr(jm peril freed ! ” 

“ Ah tempt me net ! ” she faintly siglieil ; 

“ I will not counsel nor exhoit. 

With my condition satisfied ; 

Rut you, at least, may make rej)ort 
Of wluit befals; — be this your task — 

This may be done ; — ’tis all I ask ! ” 

She sj)ake — and from the Lady’s sight 
The Sire, unconscious of his age, 

Departed promptly as a l^age 
Round on some eiTand of delight. 

— Tlie noble Francis — wise as brave, 

Thought he, may want not skill to save.® 

With hopes in tenderness concealed. 

Unarmed he followed to the field ; 

Him will 1 seek : the insurgent Powers 
Are now besieging Barnard’s Towers, — 

Grant that the moon which shines this night 
May guide them in a prudent flight ! ” 


^ 1830, 




Hope,” said the Sufferer’s zealous Friend, 
Must not forsake us till the end. — 

1815. 

- 1820. 


. had oeased . . . 

1815. 

* I830. 


may have the .skill to save : 

1815. 
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But quick the turns of chance and change, 
And knowledge has a narrow luiige ; 

Whence idle fears, and needless pain, 

And wishes blind, and eflorts vain. — 

The Moon may shine, but cannot be 
Their guide in flight — already she ‘ 

Hath witnessed their captivity. 

She saw the desperate assault 
Upon that hostile castle made ; — 
lint dark and dismal is the vault 
Where Norton and his sons are laid ! 
Disastrous issue ! — he had said 
“ This night yon faithless Towers must yield,* 
Or we for ever quit the field 
— Neville is utterly dismayed, 

For promise fails of Howard’s aid ; 

And Dacm to our call replies 
That liej is unprepared to rise. 

My heart is sick ; — tliis weary pause 
^[ust needs l>e fatal to our cause.® 

The breach is open — on the wall, 

This night the Banner shall be planted ! ” 

— ’Twas done : his hJoiis were with him — all ; 
They belt him round with hearts undaunted, 
And others follow ; — Sire; and Son 
Leap down into the court ; — ’Tis won ” — 
They shout aloud — but Heaven decreed 
That with their joyful shout should close 

* 1836 . 

Their flight the fair Moon may not see ; 

For, from mid-heaven, already she 

* 1836 . 

This night yon haughty Towers 

® 1886 . 

to the cause. 


1815 . 

1815 . 

1815 . 
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The triumpli of a desperate deed ^ 

Wliich struck with terror friends and foes 
The friend stqinka back — ^the foe recoils 
From Norton and his filial band ; 

But tlicy, now caught within the toils, 

Against a thousand cannot stand ; — 

Tlie foe from numbers courage drew, 

And overpowered that gallant few. 

“ A rescue for the Standard I ” cried 
The Father from witliin the walls ; 

But, see, tlie sacred Standard falls ! — 

Confusion througli the Camp spread wide : 

Some fled ; and some their fears detained : 

But ert^ the Moon had sunk to rest 
In her jmle chambers of the west 
Of that rash levy nought remained. 

Cantu 

High on a point of rugged ground 
Among the wastes of Kylstoiie Fell 
Above the loftiest ridge or mound 
Where foresters or shephenls dwell. 

An edifice of W’nrlike frame 

Stands single — Norton Tower its name — * 

They shout aloud — but Heaven decreed 
Another close 
To that brave deed 

Which struck with terror friends and foes ! I 8 i 5 . 

i 1820 . 

spreads wide : isis. 

* ** It is 60 called to this day, and is thus described by Dr Whitaker. 

* Rylstone Fell yet exhibits a monument of the old warfare between the 
Nortons and Cliffords. On a point of very high ground, commanding an 
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It fronts all quarters and l(X)ks round 
O’er path and road, and plain and dell, 

Dark moor, and gleam of pool and stream, 
Up8n a prospect without bound. 

The summit of this bold ascent — 

Tliough bleak and bare, and seldom free ' 

As Pendle-hill or Peimygeiit 

From wind, or frost, or vapours wet — 

Had often heard the sound of glee 
Wlien tj^ere the youthful Nortons met, 

To practice games and arcliery : 

How proud and liappy tliey I the crowd 
Of Lookers-on how pleased and i3roud ! 

And from the scorching noon-tide sun,^ 

From showers, or when tlie prize wixs won, 
They to the Tower withdrew, ami there * 
Would mirth run round, with generous fare ; 
And the stern old Lord of Uylstone-hall, 
Was happiest, proudest, of them all 


1 1820 , 


and as seldom free 

1815 . 

2 1820 . 


And from tlie heat of the noon-tide sun, 

1815 . 

3 1836 . 




They to the Watch-tower did repair, 
Commodious Pleasure-house I and there 

1815 . 

* 1836 . 


He was the proudest of them all ! 

1815 . 


immenBG prospect, and protected by two dij^ep ravines, are the remains of 
a square tower, expressly said by Dodsworth to have been built by 
Richard Norton. The walls are of strong grout>work, about four feet 
thick. It seems to have been three stories high. Breaches have been 
industriously made in all the sides, almost to the ground, to render it 
untenable. 

* But Norton Tower was probably a sort of pleasure-house in summer, 
as there are, adjoining to it, several large mounds (two of them are pretty 
entire), of which no other account can be givan than that they were butts 
for large companies of archers. 

*The place is savagely wild, and admirably adapted to the uses of a 
watch-tower.*”— W. W. 1815. 
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But now, his Child, with anguish pale, 
Upon the height walks to and fro ; 

’Tis well that she hath heard the tale, 
lieccivcd the bitterness of woe : ^ 

For she had lioped, had hoped and feared, 
Such riglits did feeble nature claim ; 

And oft her steps had hither steered, 
Though not unconscious of self-blame ; 

For she lier brotlicr^s charge revered, 

Ilis farewell words ; and by the same, . 
Yea by her brother’s very name. 

Had, in lier solitude, been cheered. 


Beside the lonely watch-tower stood * 

That grey-haired Man of gentle blood, 

Who witli her Father had grown old 
In friendship; rival hunters they, 

And fellow warriors in their day : 

To Rylstone he the tidings brought ; 

Then on tliis height the Maid had sought, 

* In the edition of 1815 these lines follow “ the bitterness of 
woe” : — 

Dead are they, they were doorae<i to die ; 

The Sons and Father all are dead, 

All dead save one ; and Emily 

No more shall seek this Watch-tower high, 

To look far forth with anxious eye, — 

She is 1 ‘elieved from hope and dread. 

Though Butfering in extremity. 

^ 111 edd. iai5 to isss the following prec^es the line beginning That 
grey-haired man ” : — 

She turned to him, who with his eye 
Was watching her while on the height 
She sate, or wandered restlessly, 

(Verbuixiened by her sorrow's weight ; 

To him who thi^ dire news had told, 

And now beside Uie Mourner stood ; 
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And, gently as he could, had told 
Tlie end of that dire Tragedy, 

Which it had been his lot to see.^ 

To him the Lady turned ; “ You said 
That Francis lives, lie is not dead ?” 

“ Your noble brother hath been spared ; 
To take his life* they have not dared ; 

On him and on his high endeavour 
Tlie lighti, of praise shall shine for ever ! 

Nor did he (such Heaven's will) in vain 
His solitary course maintain ; 

Not vainly struggled in the might 
Of duty, seeing yvith clear sight ; 

He was their comfort to the last, 

Their joy till every pang was past. 

1 witnessed when to York they came — 
What, I-»ady, if their feet were tied ; 

They might deserve a gf)od Man's blame ; 
Hut marks of infamy and shame — r 
These were their triumph, these their pride ; 
Nor wanted 'mid the pressing crowd • 

Deep feeling, that found utterance loud,® 

‘ Lo, Francis comes,* there were who cried, ^ 

‘ A Prisoner once, but now set free ! 

'Tis well, for he the worst defied 

^ 188 C. * 

Then on this place the Maid had sought : 
And told, as g|ntly as could be, 

The end of that sad Tragedy, 

Which it had been his lot t6 see. 

‘ Th#two last lines not in edd. mu to isao. 

* 1827 . 

the people cried, 


mu. 


ISlfi. 
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Throup;h force of natural piety ; ^ 

He rose not in this quarrel, he, 

For concord’s sake and England’s good. 

Suit to his Brotliers often made 
With tears, and of his P'ather prayed — 

And when he had in vain withstood 
Their purjjose — then did he divide,^ 

He parted from them ; but at their side 
Now walks in unanimity. 

Then peace to cruelty and scorn, 

While to the prison they are borne, 

Peace, peat e to all indignity !’ 

And so in Prison were tliey laid — 

Oh hear me, hear me, gentle Maid, 

For 1 am couui with power to l)less, 

By scatterirtg gleams, through your distress^® 
Of a riHleeming hap]>iness. 

Me did a reverent pity niov^e . 

And privileg(‘. of ancient love ; 
uVnd, in your service, making bold. 

Entrance 1 gained to that strong-hold.^ 

For sake of natural piety ; 

2 1836 . 

lie rose not in this quarrel, he 
His Father and his Brothera wooed. 

Both for their own and Country’s gcx)d, 

To rest in peace — he diil divide, 

^ 1820 , 

To scatter gleams through your distress, 

■* 1836 . 

And privilege of ancient love. 

But most, cotnpassiQU for your fi^, 

Lady ! for your forlorn estate, 

Me did these move, and I made bold, 

And entrance gained to that atrong>hold. 

Apd privilege of ancient love ; 

And, in your servioe, I made bold — 

And entrance gained to that strong-hold. 


1815 . 

1815 . 

# 1815 . 

1830 . 
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Your Father gave me cordial greeting ; 
But to his puri>oses, that burned 
Witliin him, instantly returned : 

He was commanding and entreating, 

And said — ‘ We need not stop, ray Son ! 
Thoughts press, and time is hurrying on.’ 
And so to Francis he renewed 
His words, more calmly thus pursued 

‘ Might this our enterprise liavc sped, 
Cliange wide and deep the Land had seen 
A renovation from the dead, 

A spring-tide of imiinjrtal green : 

The darksome altars would have blazed 
Like stars wlien clouds are rolled away ; 
Salvation to all tiyes that gazed. 

Once more the Itoo<l had been upraised 
To spread its arms, and stand for aye. 
Then, then — had 1 survived to see 
New life in Bolton Ih'iory ; 

The voice restored, the eye of Truth 
Re-o])eiied that inspired my ^outh ; 

To see her in her pomp arrayed — ^ 

This Banner (for such vow I made) * 
Should on the consecrated breast 
Of that same Teinjile have found rest : 

I would myself have hung it high, 

Fit oflering of glad victory 
> 1886 . 

And said, “ We need not stop, my Son I 
But I will end what is begun ; 

'Tis matter which I do not fear 
To entrust to any living ear.** 

* 1830j 

Had seen her in her pomp arrayed — 

* 1836 . 

Glad offering of glad victory I 
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A shadow of such thought remains 
To cheer this sad and pensive time ; 

A solemn fancy yet sustains 
One feeble Being — bids me climb 
Even to the last— one effort more 
To attest my Faith, if not restore. 

‘ Hear then,’ said he, ‘ while I impart, 
My Son, the last wish of my heart. 

The Banner strive thou to regain ; 

And, if tlie endeavour prove not vain,^ 
Bear it — to wliorii if not to thee 
Shall I this lonely thought consign ^ — 
Bear it to Bolton Priory, 

And lay it on Saint Mary’s shrine ; 

To wither in the sun and breeze 
’Mid those (fecaying sanctities. 

There let at least the gift be laid, 

The testimony there displayed ; 

Bold proof tliat with no selfish aim, 

But for lost Faith and Christ’s dear name, 
I lielmoted a brow thouglu white, 

And took a place in all men’s sight ; 

Yea offered up this noble Brood,* 

This fair unrivalled Brotherhood, 

And turned away from thee, my JSon ! 

And ieft^ — but be the rest unsaid, 

The name untouched, the tear unshed ; — 
My wish is known, and I have done : 

Now promise, grant this one request, 

Tliia dying prayer, and be thou blest !’ 

' im 

And, if the endeavour be not vain, 

* 1836 . 

Yea, offered up this beauteous brood, 


1813 . 


1816 , 
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Then Francis answered — ‘ Trust thy Son, 
For, with God's will, it shall be done !' ^ 

Tlie pledge obtained, the solemn word ^ * 

Thus scarcely given, a noise was heard, 

And Officers appeared in state 

To lead the prisoners to their fate. 

They rose, oh I wherefore sliould I fear 

To tell, or, Lady, you to liear ? 

They rose — embnices none were given — 

They stood like trees when earth and lieaven 

Are calm ; they knew each other s worth. 

And reverently the Band went forth. 

They met, when tliey had reached the door, 

» 

One with profane and hai’sh intent 
Placed there — that he might go before 
And, with tliat rueful Banner borne 
Aloft in sign of taunting scorn, 

Conduct them to their punishment : ® 

So cruel Sussex, unrestrained 

t 

By human feeling, had ordained. 

The unhappy Banner Francis saw. 

And, with a look of calm command. 

Inspiring universal awe, • 

He took it from the soldier's hand ; 

Then Francis answered fervently, 

If God so will, the same shall be.” 

• 183rt. 

Immediately, this solemn word 
^ 1836. ' 

They mot, when they ha«l reached the door, 
The Banner which a Soldier bore, 

One marshalled thus with l}as8 intent 
That he in 8(x>rn might go l»efore, 

And, hokling up this monument, 

Conduct them to their puiiishmentj 


IHir,. 

Ibis. 


1813, 
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And all the people that stood round ^ 

Con finned the deed in peace profound. 

— Hif^h transport did the Father shed 
Upon his J^on — and they were led, 

Led on, and yielded up their breath ; 

Together died, a hap[)y death — 

But Francis, soon as he had braved 
That insult, and the Banner saved, 

Atliwart tlie unresistui" tide ® 

Of the specUitors occui)ied 
In admiration or dismay, 

Bore instantly* liis Charge away.” 

These things, wliich thus had in the sight 
Ami hearing passed of Him who stood 
With Emily, on the Watch-tower height, 

In Itylstone’s woeful neighbourhood, 

He told ; and oftentimes witli voice 
Of power to comfort or rejoice ; * 

For deepest sorrows that aspire 
Go liigh, no transport ever higher. * 

“ Yes — C h)( 1 is rich in mercy,” said 
The old Man to the silent Maid. 

“Yet, Lady! shines, through this black night, 
One star of aspect heavenly bright ; ^ 


^ 1S30. 

. . . that were round 

1815. 

* 1836. 




This insult, and the Banner saved, 

That moment from among the tide 

1815. 

* 1886. 

Bore unobserved his charge . . . 

1815. 

* 1880. 

Of power to encourage or rejoice ; 

1815. 

• 1886. 

Yet, yet in this affliction,” said 

The oid Man to the silent Maid, 



••Yet, Lady ! heaven iagood — the night 
Shows yet a Star which is most bright ; 


1812. 
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Your Brother lives — ^he lives — ^is come 
Perhaps already to his home ; 

Then let us leave this dreary place.” 

She yielded, and with gentle pace. 

Though without one uplifted look, 

To Rylstone-hall her way slie took. 

€snt0 §ixi\L 

Why comes not Francis ? — From the doleful City 
He fled, — and, in his flight, could hear 
The death-sounds of the Minster-bell : ^ 

Tliat sullen stroke pronounced farewell 
To Mannaduke, cut off from pity ! 

To Ambrose tliat ! and then a knell 
For liiin, the sweet half-opened Flower I 
For all — all dying in one hour 1 
• — Why conies not Francis ? Thoughts of love 
Should bear him to his Sister dear 
With the fleet motion of a dove ; * 

Yea, like a hcaxjenly messenger 
Of speediest wing, should he appear.® 

‘ 1836 . 

Why comes not Francis ? — Jo}^ cheer 
In that parental gratulation, 

And glow of righteous indignation, ^ 

Went with him from the doleful City : — '■ 

He fled — yet in his flight could hear 

The death-sound of the Minster-bell ; ins. 

* 1836 . 

With motion fleet as wifged Dove ; ms. 

. as a winged Dove ; less. 

* 1816 . 

MesBenger, 

An Aogel-gueet ^ould he appear. 

L 
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Why comes he not? — for westward, fast 
Along the plain of York he past ; 

Reckless of jvhat impels or leads. 
Unchecked he hurries on ; — nor heeds 
Tlie sorrow, through the Villages, 

Spread by triumphant cruelties 
Of vengeful military force, ^ 

And punishment without remorife. 

He niarktid not, heard not, as he fled ; 

All but the suflering heart was dead 
For him abandoned to blank awe. 

To vacancy, an<l horror strong : 

And the first (jbject which he saw,* 

With conscious sight, as he swept along — 
It was the Uaimer in his hand ! 

He felt — and made a sudden stand. 

‘ 1830 . 

Why comes he not ? For westward fast 
Along the plain of York he passed ; 

Tlie Banner-staff was in his hand, 
llie Imagery concealed from sight. 

And cross the expanse, in open flight, . 
Beck less of what impels or leads, 
Unchecked he hurries on ; — nor heeds 
The sorrow of the Villages ; 

From the triimipliant cruelties 
Of vengeful military force, 

iBprend by triumphant cruelties 


The sorrow through the villages, 


And punishment without remorse, 
Unchecked he joumies^under law 
Of inward oeonpation stremg ; 

And the first .... 


> i89fr. 
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He looked about like one betrayed : 
Wliat hath lie done ? what promise made ? 
0 weak, weak moment 1 to what end 
Can . such a vaip oblation tend, 

And he the Bearer ?--i-Can he go 
Carrying this instrument of woe, 

And find, find anywhere, a right 
To excuse him in his ‘Country's sight ? 

No ; will not all men deem the change 
A downward course, perverse and strange ? ‘ 
Here is it ; — but how ? when ? must she, 
Tlie unoffending Emily, 

Again this piteous object see ? 

Such conflict long did he maintain, 

Nor liberty nor rest could gain : ^ 

His own life into danger brought * 

By this sad burden— pven that thought, 
Exciting self-suspicion strong, 

Swayed the brave man to his wrong.* 

And how — unless it were the^sense 
Of all-disposing Providence, 

Its will uncpiestionably shown — 

How has the Banner clung so fast * 

To a palsied and unconscious hand ; 

Clung to the hand to which it passed 

Without impediment ? And why 

But that Heaven's purpose might be known 

^ 1836 . 

Such conflict, iong did he mainta'n 
Within himself, and fpund no rest ; 

Calm liberty he could not gain ; 

And yet the service was unblessed* 

* isao. 

Raised self-suspicion which was strong, 
Swajing the brave Man to his wrong. 


181 ft. 


181 ft. 
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Doth now no liindranoe meet liis eye, 

No intervention, to withstand 
Fulfilment of a Father’s prayer 
Breathed to a Ron forgiven, and blest 
When all resentments were at restf 
And life in death laid the heart bare ? — 
Then, like a spectre sweeping by, 

Bushed through his mind the prophecy 
Of utter desolation made 
To liiriily in tlie yew-tree shade : 

He sighed, submitting will and i>ower 
To the stern embrace of that grasping hour.' 

No choice is left, the deed is mine — 

Dead are tliey, dead ! — and I will go. 

Ami, for their sakes, come weal or woe, 

Will lay the Belie on the shrine,” 


So forward with a steady will 
He went, and traversed plain and hill : 
And up the vale of Whari liis way 
Pursued ; — and, at the dawn of day, 


m«, 

, , . * Pijovidence, 

Its will intelligibly shewn, 

Finds he the Banner in his hand, 
Without a thought to such intent,' 

Or conscious effort of his own ? 

And no obstruction to prevent 
His Father’s wish and lost command t 
And, thus beset, he heaved a sigh ; 
Bemembeiing his own prophecy 
Of utter desolation, mode 
To Emily in the yew-tree shade : 

He sighed, submitting to the power, 
Tlie might of that profdietic hour. 


1815. 
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Attained a summit whence his eyes ^ 

Could see the Tower of Bolton rise. 

Tliere Francis for a moment^s space 
Made halt — but hark ! a noise behind 
Of horsemen at an Sager pace ! 

He heard, and with misgiving mind. 

— ’Tis Sir George Bowes who leads the Band : 
Tliey come, by cruel Sussex sen^; 

Wlio, when the Nort(ms from the hand 
Of death had drunk their punishment^ 
Bethought him, angry and ashamed, 

How. Francis, with the Banner claimed 
As his own charge, had disappeared,® 

By all the standers-hy revered. 

His whole bold carriage (which had quelled 
Thus far the Opposer, and repelled 
All censure, enterprise so bright 
That even bad men had vainly striveh 
Against that overcoming light) , 

Was then reviewed, and prompt word given. 
That to what place soever fl6d 
He should be seized, alive or dead. 

The troop of liorse have gained the height 
Where Francis stood in opei^ sight 
They hem him round — " Behold the proof,” 
They cried, the Ensign in his hand 1 ® 


^ 1836 . 




Pursued ; and, on the second day, 

He reached a somnnt whence his eyes 

1813 . 

* 1836 . 

* 



How Francis had the Banner claimed, 

And with that charge had disappeared ; 

1815 . 

® 1836 . 

Behold the Ensign in his hand 1^ 

1818 . 
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He did not arm, he walked* nloof ! 

For why ? — to save his Father’s land ; — 
Worst Traitor of them all is he, 

A Traitor dark and cowardly ! ” 


“ I am no Traitor,” Francis said, 

“ Tliough this unhappy freight I bear ; 

And* must not part with. But beware ; — 

Krr not, by hasty zcai misled. 

Nor do a suffering Spirit wroiig,^ 

Whaso self-reproaches are too strong ! ” 

At this he from the beaten road 
itetreated towards a brake of thorn, 

Tliat like * a place of vantage sliowed ; 

And tliere stood bravely, though forlorn. 

Ill self-defence with warlike brow * 

He stood, — nor weaponless was now ; 

He from a Soldier’s hand had snatched 
A spear, — and, so protected, watched 
The Assailants, turning round and round ; 

But from behind with treacherous wound 
A Spearman brought him to the Ground. 

The guardian lance, as Francis fell. 

Dropped fron^ him ; but his other hand 
The Banner clenched ; till, from out the Band, 
One, the mq^t eager for the prize. 

Rushed in ; and — ^while, O grief to tell ! 

A glimering sense still left, with eyes 

* me. . • 

freight I bear ; 

It weakens me, my heart hath bled ^ 

Till it is weak-^but you beware, 

Nor do a suffering Spirit wrong, 

* 1B3®. 

Which like * ♦ , 

* 18 ^ 

with a Warrior^ brow 


1815. 

1815. 

1815. 
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Unclosed the noble Francis lay — 

Seized it, as hunters seize their prey ; ^ 

But not before the warm life-blood 
Had tinged more deeply, eis it flowed, 

The wounds the broidered Banner showed, 

Thy fatal work, O Maiden, innocent as good ! * 


Proudly the Horsemen bore away 
The Standard ; and where Francis lay 
There was he left alone, unwept. 

And for two dtays unnoticed slept. 

For at that time bewildering fear 
Possessed the* country, far and near ; 
But, on the tliird day, passing by. 

One of the Norton Tenantry ♦ 
Espied the uncovered Corse ; the Man 


• 1836 . 


‘ 1845 . 


. . . bad snatched 

A spear, — and with his eyes he watched 
Their motions, turning round and round 
His weaker hand the Banner held ; 

And straight by savage seal impelled 
Forth rushed a Pikeman, as if he, 

Not without harsh indignity, 

Would seize the same : — instinctively — 

To smite the Offender — with his lance 
Did Francis from the brake advance ; 

But, from behind, a treacherous wound 
Unfeeling, brought him to the ground, 

A mortal stroke :~oh, grief to tell ! 

Thus, thus, the noble Francis fell : 

There did he lie of breath forsaken ; 

The Banner from his grasp was taken, ^ 

And bonlb hzultingly away ; 

And th|| body was left on tl^ ground where it lay. 1815 . 
♦ 

But not before the warm life-blood 
Had tinged with searching overflow, 

More deeply tinged the embroidered show 

Of His whose side was pierced upon the Rood. isso. 
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Shrunk as he recognised the face. 

And to the nearest homesteads ran 
And called the people to the place. 

, — How desolate is Bylstone-hall 1 
This was the instant thouglit of all ; 

And if the lonely Lady there 
Should be ; lo her they cannot bear 
This weight of anguish and despair. 

So, when upon sad thoughts had prest 
Thoughts sadder stUl, they deemed it best 
That, if the l^riest sliould yield assent 
And' no one hinder their intent,' 

Then, they, for C/hristian pity's sake. 

In holy ground a grave would make ; 

And straightway buried he sliould be 
In the Church-yard of the PrioQ^. 

* ltW6. ^ 

Two days, as many nights, he slept 
* Alone, unnoticed, and unwept ; 

For at that time distress and fear 
Possessed the Ck>iintry far and near ; 

The third day, One, who chanced to pass, 
Beheld him stj'etchea upon tlie grass. * 
A ['eiitle Forester was he. 

And »f the Norton Tenantry ; 

And he had heard that by a train 
Of Horsemen Francis hail been slain. 
Muc]} was he troubled — for the Man 
Hath recognised hia pallid face ; 

And to the nearest Huts he lun. 

And called the People to the place. 

— How desolate is Bylstone-hall 1 
Such was the uwitant thought of all ^ ^ 
And if the lonely Lady there ^ 

Should be, this sight she cannot b<uur I 
Such thought the Forester expressed. 

And all were swayed, and deemed it best^ 
That, if the Priest should yield assent 
And joi|^ himself to their inteuti 


1815. 
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Apart, some little space, was made 
The grave where Francis mxist be laid. 
In no confusion or neglect 
This did they, — but in pbre respect 
That he was born of gentle blood ; 

And that there was no neighbourhood 
Of kindred for him in that ground : 

So to the Church-yard they are bound. 
Bearing the body en a bier ; 

And psalms they sing-^a holy sound 
That hill and vale with sadness liear.^ 


But Emily hath raised her, head, 

And is ’again disquieted ; 

She must behold ! — so many gone. 

Where is the solitary One ? 

Aud forth from Rylskjne-hall 8topt)ed she, — 
To seek her Brotlier forth she went. 

And tremblingly her course she bent 
Tuwarc^ Bolton’s ruined Priory. 

Sh(^ m»s, and in the vale hath h(»ard 
The ueral dirge ; — she sees the knot 
Of pt^oTile, sees them in one 8iK>t — * 

A d darting like a wounded bird 

.She reached tlie grave, and with her breast 

Upon the ground rec'dved the rest, — 

The consummation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of tliis tinal truth ! 


' 1843 . 

Bearing the Body on a bier 
In decency and humble cheer ; 

And pealms are sung with holy sound. 

And psalms they inning 


ISIS. 


1888 . 
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(Santo ^ebmth. 

' Powers there are * 

That touch each other to the quick — m inodes 
Which the gross world nonsense hath to perceiVe, 

]%> soul to dream of.* ♦ 

Tiiou Spirit, whose angelic hand 
Was to the harp a strong command, 

Called tlie submissive strings to wake 
In glory for this Maiden’s sake, ^ 

Say, Spirit ! whither hath §lie fl^ed 
To hide her poor afllicted head ? 

What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfolds her ? — is a rifted tomb 
Within the wilderness her seat ? 

So|iie island which the wild waves beat — 

Is that the Sufferer’s last retreat ? 

Or some aspiring rock, that shrouds 
Its perilous front in mists and clouds ? 

High-climbing rock, low sunless dale,^ 

Sea, desert, what do these avail ? 

Oh take her anguish and her fears 
Into a deep recess of years ! ^ 

Tis done ; — despoil and desolation 
O’er Eylstone’s* fair domain have blown ;t 
* 18 ». 

deep Buuleas dale, 1815 . 

* im. 

Into a calm receaa of years t isift. 

* This extimot (** Powers there are,’* fto.) was first prefixed to canto 
seyanth, in tiie edition of 1896.— Sn. 

t After the attainder of Biehard Norton, his estates were forfeited to 
the c ro wn , where they remained till the 2d or 3d of James ; they were 
thin granted to Francis Earl of Cnmborland.* From an aocuiate survey 
made at that time, several partioulam have been extracted by Dr W. It 
appears that the mansion-honse was then in decay. *Immedia|Bly ad* 
joining Is a close, called the Vivery, so called undoubtedly from the French 
Vivier, or modem Latin Viverinm ; for^there are near the honse large 
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‘ Pools, tensaces, and walks are sown ^ 

With weeds ; the bowers art overthrown, 

Or have given Yray to slow mutation, 

While, in their ancient habitation 
Tlie Norton name hath been unknown. 

The lordly Mansion of its pride 
Is stripped ; the ravage hath spread wide 
Through park and field, a perishing 
That mocks the gladness of the Spring ! 

And, with this silent gloom agreeing. 

Appears a jo}’1css human Being,* 

Of aspect such as if the waste 
Were under her dominion placed. 

U pon a primrose bank, her throne 
Of quietness, she sits algne ; * 

Among the ruins of a wood, 

Erewhile a covert bright and green. 

And where full many a brave tree stood, 

That used to spread its boughs, and ring 
With the sweet bird’s carolling. 

Behold her, like a virgin Queen, 

Neglecting in imperial state 

‘ 1836. » 

The walks and pools neglect hath sown r i8i(. 

> 1836. 

There is a joyless human Being, 1816 . 

> 1836. Edd. 1816-1632, after “wood'’ have the line 

There seated may this maid be seen. 

remains of a pleasure-groundi each as were introduced in the earlier part 
of Elizabeth’s time, with topiary works, fish-ponds, an island, Ac. The 
whole township was ranged by an hundred and thirty red deer, the pro- 
perty of the Lord, which, together with thi wood, had, after the attainder 
of Mr Norton, b^n committed to Sir Stephen Tempest. The wood, it 
seems, had been abandoned to depredations, before which time it appears 
that tfe neighbourhood must have exhibited a forest-Uke and sylvan scene. 
In this among the old tenants, is mentioned one Kobard Satohen, 

butler to Mr Norton, who rose in reh^on with hii master, and was ex- 
scuted at Eipoii.’”^W.W., 1815^ 
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These outward images of fate» 

And carrying inward a senrene 
And perfect sway, throu'gh many a thqaght 
Of chance and change, that hath been brought 
To the subjection of a holy, 

Tliough stem and rigorous, melancholy ! 

Tlie like authority, with grace 
Of awfulness, is in her face, — * 

There hath she fixed it ; yeb it seems 
To o’ershadow by no native right 
That face, which cannot lose the gleams* 

Lose utterly the tender gleams. 

Of gentleness and meek deliglit. 

And loving-kindness ever bright : 

Such is her sovereign mien ^her dress 
(A vest with woollen cincture tied, 

A hood of mountain- wool undyed) 

Is homely, — ^fashioned to express 
A wandering Pilgrim’s humbleness. 

And she ?iath wandered, long and far. 

Beneath the light of sun and star ; 

Hath roamed in trouble and in grief. 

Driven forward like a withered leaf, 

Yea like a ship at random blown 
To distant places and unknown. 

But now she dares to seek a haven 
Among her native wilds of Craveft ; 

Hath seen again her Father’s roof. 

And put her fortitude^*to proof ; 

The mighty sorrow hath been borne, * 

And she is thoroughly forkmi : 

Her soul doth in itself stand fast. 

Sustained by memory of the past 
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And strength of Eeason ; held above 
The infinnities of mortal love-; 

Undaunted, lofty, calm, and stable, 

And awfully impenetrable. 

And so — beneath a mouldered tree, 

A self-surviving leafless oak 
By unregarded age from stroke 
Of ravage saved — sate Emily. 

There did she rest, with head reclined, 
Herself most like a stately flower, . 

(Sucli have I seen) wlioin chance of birth 
Hath se})p,rated from its kind. 

To live and die in a shady bower. 

Single on the gladsome earth. 

When, with a noise like distant thunder, 
A troop of deer came sweeping by ; 

And, suddenly, behold a wonder ! 

For One, among those rushing deer,^ 

A single One, in mid career 

Hath stopped, and fixed her large full eye ® 

UjK)n the Lady Emily ; 

A Doe most beautiful, clear-white, 

A radiant creature, silver-bright ! 

Thus checked, a little while it stayed; 

A little thoughtful pause it made ; 

And then advanced with stealth-like pace. 
Drew softly near her, and more near — 
Looked round — ^but saw no cause* for fear ; 
1886. 

For, of that band of rushing deer. 

1886. 

, . . its large full eye 

• • • ■ his • . • 


1816. 

1816. 

1888. 
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So to her feet the Creature came,^ 

And laid its head upon her knee, 

And looked into the Lady’s face, 

A look of pure benignity. 

And fond unclouded memorj". 

It is, tliought Emily, the same, 

The very Doe of other years ! — 

The pleading look the Lady viewed, 

And, by her gushing thoughts subdued, 
She melted into tears — 

A flood of tears, that flowed apace, 

Upon the happy Creature’s face. 

Oil, moment ever blest ! O Pair 
Peloved of Heaven, Heaven’s chosen care,^ 
Tliis was fur you a precious greeting ; 

And may it prove a fruitful meeting 
Joined are tBfey, and the sylvan Doe 
Can she depart ? can slie forego 
The I^dy, once her playful peer. 

Ami now her sainted Mistress clear ? 

And will not Emily receive 
This lovely chronicler of things 
Long past, delights and sorrowings ? 

Lone Suflerer ! will ^ot she believe 
• 

^ isse. 


Drew softly near her — and m6re near. 
Stopped once again ; — ^but, as no trace 

Was found of anything to fear, 

Even to her feet the Creature came, 


1818. 

* 1886. 


. « heaven’s choicest care I 

1818. 

* im. 


For both a bounteous^ fruitful me^^ng. 

1818. 
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The promise in that speaking face ; 

And welcome, as a gift of grace,^ 

The saddest thought the Creature brings ?* 

That day, the first of a re-union 
Which was to teem with high communion. 

That day of balmy April weather. 

They tarried in the wood together. 

And when, ere fall of evening dew, 

She from her sylvan haunt withdrew,® 

The Wliite Doe tracked witli faithful pace 
The Lady to her dwelling-place ; 

That nook where, on paternal ground, 

A habitation she had found. 

The Master of whose humble board 
Once owned her Father for his Lord ; 

A hut, by tufted trees defended. 

Where Rylstone brook with Wharf is blehded. 

• 

When Emily by morning light 
Went forth, the Doe stood there in sight.^ 

She shrunk : — with one frail shock of pain 
Received and followed by a prayer. 

She saw the Creature once again;® 

Shun will she not, she feels, will bear ; — 

But, wheresoever she looked round, 

All now was trouble-haunted ground ; 

1815. 

1816 . 
1816 . 


' 1336 . 

And take this gift of Heaven with grace 7 
® This line added in 1886. 

* 1888 . • 

She from this sylvan haunt 

* 1886 . 

• . . the Doe was there in sight. 

• 1886 . 

Did she behold — saw once again ; 


1816 . 
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And therefore now she deems it good 
Once more this restless neighbourhood* 

To leave.^ Tin wooed, yet unforbidden, 

The White Doe followed up the vale, 

Up to another cottage, liidden 
In the deep fork of Amerdale;* 

And there may Emily restore 
Herself, in spots unseen before. 

— Why tell of mossy rock, or tree, 

By lurking Dernbrook’s pathless side, 

Haunts of a stregthening amity 
That calmed her, cheered, and fortified ? 

For slifi hath ventured now to read 
Of time, and jilace, and thought, and deed — 

Endlosa history that lies 
In her silent Follower’s eyes; 

Who with a power like human reason 
Discerns the favourable season, 

Skilled to approach or to retire, — 

From looks conceiving her desire ; 

From look, deportment, voice, or mien, 

Tliat vary to tlie heart within. 

If she too passionately wreathed * 

Her arms, or over-deeply breathed, 

* iwc. 

So doth the sufferer deem it good 

Even once again this neighbourhood 

To leave 1S15. 

*1887. 

. . . paasioDately writhed isis. 


* ** * At the extremity of the parish of Bnmsal, the valley of Wharf forks "" 
off into two great bran^es, one which retains the name of Wharfdale to 

the sonroe of the river ; the other ie nsnally called Littondale, but more 
anciently and properly Amerdale. Dem*broak, which nms along an ob- 
scure valley from the N.W., is derived from a Tentonio word^ 
eoncealment.'— Dr WHmj»B.*’-^W, W., 
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Walked quick or slowly* every mood 
In its degree was understood ; 

Then weU may their accord be true, 

And kindliest intercourse ensue. 

— Oh ! surely *twas a gentle rousing 
When she by sudden glimpse espied 
The Wliite Doe on the mountain browsing, 
Or in the meadow wandered wide ! 

How ])l(*a.scd, when down the Straggler sank 
l>eside her, on some sunny bank I 

.s«.M)tlied, when in thick bower enclosed, 
like a nested ^ ’'^nosed 
Fai. ! when it crossetl tJie Maid 

vViili * some rocky 'aid, 

'The f‘'»rk cave'^ i .-t- » gliding by, 

M’lij = wirtt '‘•l^'ud 'v hi^h ^ 

»"!*'atin;: ’^hr uy^ II • a/ure sky.® 

Wlja w i! ^ f<>* ])aiT» or fear ? 

T Presence, d^r.rer more dear, 

‘idn ilicy, si(h were straying, 

Au.) he Shepherd’s pipe was playing, 

Did ’iow a very gladness yield 
At morning to the dewy field,® 

And with a deen^r ^>eace endued # 

The hour mooidi t -aolitude 


^ 1827 . 

"White as the whitest m&. 

^ 1815. 

an azure sky. 1827. 

1886 returns to text of I8i5. 

* 1836. * 

Did now a very gladness yield 
At morning to the dewy field, 

While they side by side were strayiqg, 

And the Shepherd’s pipe was playing ; . iSTS. 

M 


IV. 
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• 

With her Compamon, in such frame 
Of mind, to Rylstone back she came ; 

And, ranging through the wasted groves,^ 

Received the memory of old loves. 

Undisturbed and undistrest. 

Into a soul which now was West 
With a soft spring-day of holy, 

Mild, and grateful, melancholy : * 

Not sunless gloom or unenlightened, 

But by tender fancies brightened. 

When the bells of Rylstone played 
Their sabbath music — ' (Bob uo agbe I ' * 

That was the sound they seemed to speak ; 

Inscriptive legend which I Ween 
May on those holy bells be seAi, 

That legend and her Grandsu*e’s name ; 

And oftentimes the Lady meek 
Had in licr childhood read the same ; 

Words which she slighted at that day ; 

But now, when such sad change was wrought. 

And of that lonely name she thought — 

The bells of Rylstone seemed to say, 

While she sate listening in the shade. 

With vocW music, * (Sob U0 asbt ; ’ 

And all the hills were glad to bear 
Their part in this effectual prayer. 

Nor lacked she Re^ison’s firmest power ; 

But with the White Doe at her side 

^ 1886 . * 

And, wandering through . * . I610. 

* 1845 . 

Mild, deUciouB, melanoholy : I815. 

* Ou one of the belli ^ Byhitooe ohuroh, whicdi eema oo-eval wldf the 
boilduig of tew«r, k thia Jf. ^ lor John Kenhm, and the 

motto, “ Gob ns agbe.”— W.W., ISIS. ^ 
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Up would she climb to Norton Tower, 

And thence look round her far and wide^^ 

Her fate there measuring ; — all is stilled, — 

The weak One hath subdued her heart ; ^ 

Behold the prophecy fulfilled, 

Fulfilled, and she sustajj^s her part ! 

But here her Brother's words have failed : 

Here hath a milder doom prevailed ; 

That she, of him and all bereft, 

Hath yet this faithful Partner left 
This one Associate that disproves ^ 

His words, remains for her, and love#. 

If tears are shed, they do not fall 
For loss of him — for onfe, or all ; 

Yet, sometimes, sometimes doth she weep 
Moved gently in her souFs soft sleep ; 

A few tears down her cheek descend 
For this Jier last and living Friend. 

Bless, tender Hearts, their mutual lot. 

And bless for both this savage sjKDt ; 

Which Emily doth sacred hold 
For re^ons dear and manifold — 

^ Here hath she, here before her sight, 

Close to the summit of this height. 

The grassy rock-encircled Pound * 

In which the Creature first was found. 

^ 1836 . 

Up doth she climb to Norton Tower, 

And thence looks round her far and wide, 
fier fate there measures, — ^all is stilled, — 

The feeble hath subdued her heart ; 

♦ •itsa 

This single Creature that disproves ^ 

Which is thus deserihed by Dr Wlntsker On the pfidn summit 
the hill are the foundations of a sbroug wall, stretohfng from the fi» W. 


1818 . 

1818 


'S s 
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So l>cautiful the tunid Thrall 
(A 8potles8 Youngling white as foam) 

Her youngest Brother brought it home ; 

The youngest, then a lusty boy, 

Bore it, or led, to Ilylstone-hall 
Witli heart briniful of pride a|^ joy ! ' 

* 

* But most to Bolton's sacred Pile, 

On favouring niglits, she loved to go ; 

There ranged through cloishir, court, and aislp, 

Attended by the soft-|>accHl Doe ; 

• 

‘ 18 M. 

So 1>eAutifn1 the flf)otIe§« Tlirall, 

(A lovely Youngling white%i foani,) 

That it wim brought to Kylstone-haii ; 

♦ Her yonng!«Ht Brother led it home, 
nie young<!st, then a lu«ty Boy, 

Brought home the priw* — and with what joy ! iftis. 

the N.K. corner of the tower, and to the edge of a very deep glen. From 
this glen, a ditch, several hundred yards long, mns soinh to another deep 
und rugged ravine. On the N. and W. where the banks are very steep, 
no wall or mound is discoverable, paling boing^the only fence that would 
stand on such ground. 

** From the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, it appears that such pounA 
for deer, sheep, &o. , wore far from being uncommon in the south of Scot- 
land. The priiioiplo of them was something like that of a wire monse-tn^. 
On the declivity of a steep hill, the bottom and sides of which were feno^ 
so as to be impassable, a wall was constructed nearly level u ith the surface 
OQ the outside, yet so high within that without wings it was impossible to 
esoai>e in the op]KMiite dirsotion. Care was probably taken that these en- 
closures should contain better feed than the neighbouring parka or forests ; 
and whoever is acquainted with the habits of these sequacious animals, 
will easily oonoeive, that if the leader was onoe tempted to deacmid into 
the snare, an herd would follow.” 

I cannot conolnde withont reyajamendlng to the notioe ol%ll lovers ni 
beantifnl scenery>-Bolton Abbey and its neighbourhiftd. This enchanli&g 
spot b<dongs to the Duke of Devonshire ; sand the auperintendmioe* o| it 
has for some years bm entrusted to the Eev, William Oarr, who haa most 
idulfuUy opened out ns f eatores ; sad In whatever he has added, has done 
Jnstioe to tha place ^ working with an iaviiible hand of art in the very 
apifli of nature.— W. W., 1815, 
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Nor feared she in t]ie still moonshine ^ 

To look upon Saint Mary’s shrine ; 

Nor on the lonely turf that showed 
Where Francis slept in his last abode. 

For that she came ; there oft she sate 
Forlorn, but not disconsylate : * 

And, when slid from the abyss returned 
Of thought, she neitlier shrunk nor mourned 
Was happy that slie Uvod to greet 
Her mute Companion as it lay 
In love and pity at her feet ; 

How happy in its turn to meet* * 

Tlie recognition I the* mild glance 
Beamed from that gracious cotuitenonce ; 
Conun uni catiou, like the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 
And prospects of the inferior Creature ! 

*A mortal Song wo sing, by dower ♦ 
Encouraged of celestial power ; 

Power whicli the viewless Spirit shed 
By whom we were first visited ; 

Whose voice we heard, whose hand and wings 
S^rept like a breeze the conscious strings, 
Wlien, left in s^ditude, erewhile 
We stood l>efore this mined We, 

And, quitting unsubstantial dreams, 

Song in this Presence kindred themes ; 

* 1 * 27 . 

Nor did she fear 

* ISM. - 

For tbJlt she came ; there oft and long 
* She sate in meditation strong : 

* isfld. 

• in her tom 

* 

A mortal Song we frame, 
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Di.stresdT and desolation spread 

Through human hearts, and pleasure dead, — 

Dead — but to live again on eartli, 

A secruid and yet nobler birth ; 

Dire overthrow, and yet how high 
Tlie re-ascent in sanctity ! 

From fair to fairer ; day by day 
A more divine and loftier way ! 

Even such this blessed l*ilgrim trod, 

E*y sorrow lifted towards her God ; 

Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturlx3d mortality. 

Her own thoiiglits loved she ; and could bend 
A dear look to her lowly Friend ; 

There stopi>cd ; her thirst was satisfied 
With what this innocent spring supplied : 

Her sanction inwardly she lK>re, 

And stofxl apart from human cares : 

Hut to the world returned no more, 

AltlioUgli with no unwilling mind 
Help did she give at need, and joined 
The Wharfdale peasant^ in their prayers. 

At length, thus faintly, faintly tied 
To earth, she was set free, and died. 

Thy soul, exalted Emily, 

Maid of the blasted family, 

Itose to the God from whom it came ! 

— >1[u Bylstcme Church her mortal frame 
Was buried by her Mother's side. 

Most glorious sunset I and a ray 
Survives — th» twilight of this day — 

> In that fair Creature whoKfc the fidlds 
Support, and whom the forest abields ; 
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Who, having filled a holy place, 
l^artalces, in her degree, Heaven’s grace ; 

And bears a memory and a mind 
Baised far above tlic law of kind ; 

Haunting the spots with lonely cheer 
Wiich her dear Mistress once held dear : 

Loves mo^ what Emily IovcmI most — 

The enclosure of this cluirch-yard ground ; 

Here wanders like a gliding ghost, 

And every sabbath here is found ; 

Comes with the peo])le when the bells 
Are hofird among the moorland dells. 

Finds entrance tlirougli yon arcli, where way 
Ues open on the sabbatli-day ; 

Here walks amid the mournful waste 
Of prostrate altarsj^ shrines defac^ed, 

And floors encumbered with rich show 
Of fret-work imagery laid low ; # 

Paces softly, or makes halt, 

By fractured cell, or tomb, or vai^t ; 

By plate of inoniimeiltal brass 
Dim-gleaming among weeds an^^ gniss, 

And sculptured Forms of Warriors brave ; 

But chiefly by that single grave, 

Tliat one sequestered hillock green, 

The pAisive visitant is seen. 

There doth the gentle Creature lie 
With those adversities unqjoved ; 

Calm si)ectacle, by earUi and sky 
In their benignity approved I , 

And aye, m^diinks, this hoary Pile, 

' Subdued by outrage and decay, 

Looks down upon her with a smile, 

A gradouB smile, that seems to say — 
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' " Thoa, thou art not a Child of Time, 

But Daughtei of the Eternal Prime I” 

The following is the full text of the first ^ note ** to T%e While Doe in 
the quarto edition of 1815. The other notes to that edition are printed 
in this, at tlie foot of the pages where they occur : — 

“ The Poem of the * Wliite Doe of Bylstone * is found^l on a local tra- 
dition, and on the Ballad in Percy's Collection, entitlea * The Rising of 
the North.’ The tradition is as follows About this time,’ not long 
after the Dissolution, * a White Doe, say the aged people of the neigh- 
bourhood, long continued to make a Weekly pilgrimage from Bylstone 
over the fells of Bolton, and was constantly found in the Abbey Church- 
yard during divine service ; after the close of which s)\e returned homo 
as regularly as the rest of the congregation.' — Dr Whitaker’s History 
of the Deanery of Craven, Bylstone was the property and residence of 
the Nortons, distinguished in that ill-advised and unfortunate Insuirec- 
tion, w^ich led me to connect with this tradition the principal cisoum- 
stances of their fate, as recorde<i in the Ballad which I have thought it 
proper to annek. 


T^e Rising in the Kortk. 

** The subject of this bqjlad is the great Northern Insurrection in the 
12th year of Elizab^, 1169, which proved so fatal to Thomas Percy, 
the seventh Earl of Northumberland. 

** 'there had not long l)efore been a secret negociation entered into be- 
tween some of the Scottish and English nobility, to bring about a mittriage 
between Mary Q. of Scots, at that time a prisoner in England, and the 
Duke of Norfolk, a nobleman excellent character. This match was 
proposed to all the most considerable of the English nobility, and among 
the rest to the Earls of Northumberland ejhd Westmoreland, two noble- 
men very powerful in the North, As if seemed to promise a speedy 
and safe conclusion of the troubles in Scotland, with many advantages 
to the crown of England, they all consented to it, providei it should 
.prove agreeable to Queen Elisabeth. The Earl of Leicester (Elisabeth’s 
favourite) undertook to break the matter to her, but before hn could 
find an opportunity, the affair had qpme to htt ears by other han^ and 
she was thrown into a violent flame. The Duke of Norfolk, with 
several of his friends, was cmninitted to the Tower, and muamons were 
sent to the Northern Earls Instantly to make their appearance at oonit. 
It is said that the Earl of Northumberlaaid, who was a man of a mMd 
and gentle nature,^ waa deliberatiDg with himwitlf whether he ahogld 


* Camden e x p t em l y says that he was riokntiy iMaeliad to the Catholio 

Religiea. 
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not obey the meaaagei and rely upon the Queen’s candour and cleinenl|;r, 
wheu he was forced into desperate measures by a sudden repc^rt at mid- 
night, Not. 14, that a party of his enemies were oo&e to seir^) his [ver- 
son. The Earl was then in his house at Topcliffe in Yorkshire. Wlien, 
rising haokily out of bed, he withdrew to tlie Earl of Westmoi^eland at 
BnuSce|>eth, where the country come in to them, and pressed them to 
ta]^ up arms in their own defence. They accordingly set up their 
standanls, declaritkg their iiktent was to restore Uie ancient Religion, to 
get the successien of the crown firmly settled, and to prevent the de- 
struction of the ancient nobility, &c. Tlieir common banner (oii which 
was displayed the cross, together with the five wounds of ClirisQwiis home 
by an ancient gentleman, Richard Norton, Esquire, who, with his sons 
(among wliom, Christopher, Marniaduke, and Thomas^ are expressly 
named by Camden), distinguished himself on this occasion. Having 
entei'ed Durham, they tore the Bible, &<!., and caused nuiss to be said 
there ; tliey then marched on to Ciitfoixl-moor, mvu* Whetlierby, where 
they mustered their men. . . . The two Earls, .who s]Kmt 

their large estates in hospitality, and were extremely Wloved on that 
account, were iiiasters of little ready money ; tlie E, of Nortlniinlier- 
land bringing witli him only bOOO crowns, and the E. of Westmoreland 
nothing at all, for the subsistenoe of their forces, they were not able to 
inarcli to Tjondon, as they fia<l at first intended . In Uiese circumstances, 
Westmoreland 1 Kigali so visibly to des|)ond, ilJlt many of his^mon slunk 
away, though Northuml>erhind stsll kept up his resolution, and was 
master <»f the field till December 13, when the E|||rl of Sussex, accom- 
pjuiied with Lord Hiinsdeii an<l uthem, having matched out of York at 
the head of a large body of forces, ami lieing followed by a still larger 
army under the command of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, the 
insurgents retreated northward towards the liorders, and there dismiss- 
ing their followers, made tlieir esca]:»e fhto Scotland. Though this 
insurrection had been suppressed with so little bloodshed, the Earl of 
Sussex and Sir George B^esi^ marshal of the^ army, put vast numbers 
to death by martial law, without any regular trial Ibe former of 
thes^ caused at Durham sixty-three constables to be banged at once. 
And the latter made his boast, that for sixty miles in length, and forty 
in breadth, betwixt Newcaiitle and Whetherby, there was hardly a 
town os village wherein he had not executefl some of the inhabitants. 
This exceeds the cruelties practised ^n the West after Monmouth’s 
rebellion. 

** Such is the account collected from Stow, Speed, Camden, Guthrie, 
Carte, and ftapia ; it agrees, in most partical^ wiUi the following 
Ballad, apparently the production of some nckrthcm minstrel — 

♦ ♦ 

Listen, lively lordinga all, 

Lillie and liatea unto mee, 

And 1 will aing of a noble eaiia, 

The noblest earle in the north oountrie. 
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£arle Percy in into his garden gonot 
And after him walks liis fair leddie ; 

1 heard a bird sing^ in mine ear. 

That I must either fight or flee. 

Now heaven forfend, my dearest lord, 
That ever such harm should hap to thee 

But goe to Ijoiidon to the court. 

And fair fall truth and honestie. 

Now nay, now nay, my ladye gay, 

Ahm ! thy counsell suits not mee ; 

Mine enemies prevail so bist, 

Tliat at the court I may not bee. 

O goe to the court yet^ good my lonl, 

A nd tixke tliy gallant men with thee ; 

If any dare to <lo you wrong. 

Then yoiir warrant they may bee. 

Now nay, now nay, thou la*lye faire. 

The court is full of subtiltie : 

And if 1 to the court, ladye. 

Never m&re I may thee see. 

Yet goe to the court, my lord, she sayes 
And I myaelfe will ryde wi’^hee : 

At court then for my dearest lord. 

Ills faithful borrowe I will bee. 

Now nay, now nay, my ladye dears ; 

Far fever had 1 lose my Ue, 

Than leave among my cruelJ foes 
My love in jeopardy and strife. 

But come ^ou hither, my little foot-x>Ag«* 
Comwthou hither unto mee, 

To Maister Nmrtcm thou must goe 
In all the haste that ever may bee. 

Commend me to that gentleman. 

And beare this letter here fro mee ; 

And tay that eaxiyatlj I prayer * 

He win xyde in my companie. 

On# while the little foot-page went. 

And another while he ran ; 

Untill he oame to his jenmeyh end. 

The little fooh'page never hian. 
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When to that gantleman lie cama^ 

Down he kneeled on hie knee ; 

And took the letter betwixt hie hande, 

And lett the gentleman it aee» 

And when the letter it was redd» 

AflTora that goodlje companies 

I wis if you the truthe wold know. 

There was many a weeping eye. 

He sayd, Couio thither, Cliris^pher Norton, 
A gallant youtli thou seem'st to l>ee ; 

What dost thou oounsell me my soniie, 

Now that good carle’s in jeoponly ? , 

Father, my coiuiHelle’s fair and free ; 

That erie he is a noble lonl, 

And whatsoever to him you higlit, 

I would ffe>t have you breake your word. 

Graniercy, Christoplusr, my sonne, 

Tliy counsel! well it liketh mae. 

And if we sjieed and ’scafie with life, 

Well advanced shiUt thou bee. ^ 

Come you hither, my nine good sonnes, 
Gallant men I trowe you bee : 

How many of you, my children deare. 

Will stand by that good erle and mee 

Fight of them did answer make. 

Fight of them spake hastilie, 

<7 Father, till the day we dye 

We’ll stand by that good erle aifd thee. 

Qramercy, now, my children deare, 

You sliew yourselves right bold and brave, 

And whethefsoe’er I live or dye, 

A father’s blessing you shall have. . 

But what say’st thou, O Francis Norton, 
Thou art mine eidbst sonne and beire : 

Jpoikewhat lies brooding ii^tfay breast ; 
Whatever it bse, to mee d^lare. 

Father, you are an aged man. 

Your head is white, your beard is gray ; 

It were a shame at these your years 
For yon to fyeem muh a ftmy. 
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Now fye upon thee, coward Fnmciay 
Thou never leamed’et thia of mee ; 

‘When thou wert young and tender of agei| 
Why did I make aoe much*of thee ? 

But, father, 1 will wend with you, 

Unarm’d and naked will 1 bee ; 

And he that atrikea againet Uie crowne, 

Ever an ill death may he dee. 

« 

Then roee that reverend gentK;man, 

And with him came a goodlye band 

To join with the brave Earle Percy, 

And all the flower o* Northumberland. 

With them the noble Nevill came. 

The erle of 'Weetmoreland waa heo ; 

At Wetherbye they muatcrod tj^eir hoet. 
Thirteen thousand fair to see. 

Lord Westiuorlaiid his aucyent raisde. 

The Uiiti Bull he rays’d on hye, 

And three I>ogs with golden ooUars 
Were there set out most royallye. 

Erie Percy there his aucyent spreail, ^ 
The Hiilf Moone shining all see faire ; 

The Nortons aucyent had the Crosse, 

And the five wounds our Lord did beare. 

Then Sir George Bowes he straitwaye rose. 
After them some spoils to make : ^ 

Those noble erles turned back againe, 

And aye they vowed that knight to take. 

That baron he to his oastle fled, 

, To Barnard castle then fled bee. 

The uttermost walles were eat he to win. 
The earles Imve wonne them preeentliew 

The uttermcet walles were lime and biicke 
But thou£^ they woil them soon anone^ 

Long ere they w^ their Innermost wallS, 
For they were cut in rodke and stone. 

Then news unto leeve London eame 
IttaU the speed thet ever bee, " 

And woid Is bitMi|^t ib our leynB queens 
Of the lyshsg hs the North eountrka 
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Her gfraoe die tamed her tound about, 

An4. ^ royall queene ahee swore, 

I will ordajne Ihem such a breakfast, 

Ab never was in the north before. 

Shoe caused thirty thousand men be rays'd, 

With horse and hameis faire to see ; 

She cansed thirty thousand men be raised 
To take the earles th’ North countrie. 

Wi' them the false Erie Warwicke went, 

The Erie Sussex and the l^ord Hunsden, 

Uutill they to York castle came 
1 wise they never stint ne blan. 

Now Hpred thy ancyent, Wo8tmoi*eland, ‘ 

Thy dun llulf faino would wo spyo : 

And thou, the Erie of Northumberland, 

Now rayse thy llalfc Mooue on hye. 

But the dun bulle is 6ed and ^ne, 

And the halfa mooue vanished ^way : 

The Erles, thougli they were braVe and bold, 

Against soe many i^uld not stay. 

The^ Norton, wn’ thine eight good sonn^, 

Tliey doomed to dye, alas ! for nitli I 

Thy reverend lockes thee could not save, 

Nor them their faire and blooming yuuthe. 

Wi’ them full many a gallant wight 
They cruellye liereav^d of life : 

»And many a child made fatherlesse, 

And widowed many a tender wife. 

“ ‘ Bolton Priory,’ says l>r Whitaker in his excellent book — Tfie His- 
tory afid Antiquities of the Deanry of Craven — * st^^uds upon a beauti- 
ful curvature of the Wharf, on a level sufficiently elevated to protect 
it trom inundations, and low enough for every purpose of pi^uresqne 
effect. 

Opposite ha the East window of the Priory Church, the river 
washes the foot of a rock nearly perpendicular, and of the richest 
pftrple, where several of Jhe mineral l>eda, which break out, instead of 
maintaining their usual inclinatjna to the horiaon, are twisted by some 
inoonceivable process, into undulating and spiral Jinsa To the South 
all is soft and delknous ; tbs eye f epo ees upon a few rich pastures, a 
medeimte imudi of the river, selkien^ tnnqnU to form a mitm to 
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mini and the bounding hilla beyond, neilher too neu* nor too lofty to 
exclude, even in winter, any portion of his rays. , ^ 

“ 1 But, after all, the glories of Bolton are on the North. Whatever 
the mdst fastidious taste could aequire to constitute a perfect landscape 
is not only found here, but in its pro|>6r place. In front, and immedi- 
ately under the eye, is a smooth expanse of park-like enclosure, spotted 
with native elm, ash, Slc. of the finest growth: on the right a skirting 
oak wo<k1, with jutting points of grey rock ; on the left a rising copse. 
Still forward are seen the aged groves of Bolton Park, the growth of 
centuries ; and farther yet, thf| Isiiren and rocky distances of Simon-* 
seat and Barden Fell cfministed with ilie warmUi, fertility, and luxu- 
riant foliage of the valley below. 

“ ‘ AlK.mt half a lAile alx>ve Bolton the Valley closes, and either side 
of the Wliarf is overhung by solemn woods, from which huge perpen- 
dicular masses of grey mck jut out at intervals. 

***This Nei|uestered scene was almost inaccessible till of l^Cte, that 
ridings liave been cut on both sides of the River, and the most interest- 
ing )K)ints laid 0 ])eu by judicious thinnings in the woods. Here a 
tributary stream rushes from a waterfall, and bxirsts tlirough a woody 
glen to mingle its waters wdth the Wharf : there the Wharf itself 
is nearly lost in a deep cleft in* the rock, and next becomes a homed 
flood enclosing a wood/ island — sometimes it reposes for a moment, 
and then resumes its native character, lively, irregular, aitd iiupetuons. 

“ ‘ The cleft mentioned above is the tremendous Strip. This chasm, 
being incapable^ of receiving Uie winter Hoods, has formed, on either 
side, a broad strand of naked gritstone full of ro^ -basons, or ** pots 
of tlie Linn,” which bear witness to the restless im])etuosity of so 
many Northern torrents. But, if here Wharf is lost to the eye, it 
amply repays another sense by its deep and solemn roar, like ‘^the 
Voice of the angry Spirit of the WAters," heard far above and be- 
neath, amidst the silence of the surrounding woods. 

* The terminatiug object of the landscape is the renulma at Barden 
Tower, iDte£eiiting from their form and 8ituatioi;ii, arid still more bo 
from the recoUegtioiis which they excite.’ ” 

« , — - — — — — ■■■ ■ ■■■ 

Th 0 Whii 0 Dae been assigned chronologically to the year 1808; 
although part of it^probably the larger half— was written during the 
prsviom autumn, and It remained unfinished in 1810, while the draca- 
tion was not written tiU 161& In the Fenwick note, Wordsworth, tells 
us that it wss begun at Btoekton-c«-Tees in the autunm of 1807, and 
** continued ” at Dove Gotlnge; alter his return to Gxaamere, which was 
in April 1808. But on the Fbbmaty/lSlO, Dorothy Wordswoith, 
writing trom Alkn Bank to Lady Beaumont, says, Befoiw my brother 
toms to any other lajMMir, 1 he will have fhdshed three Bocdcs of 
the BeduM. He aeidom wrttee Mto than 50 Imes every day. After ^ 
this tuk is finndied he hcqpee to compiete the ^ White Doe^* and pfoud * 
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•bottkl w« ill be if it should be honoured by a frontbpiece from the 
pendi of Sir (Seoiige Beaumont Perhaps this is not iiapo6sible> if you 
eome into the north next summer.** 

The frontispiece refemxl to was dr»wn by Sir George Beaumont for 
the quarto edition of 1815. 

From the “ advertiseinent ” which Wordsworth prefixml to that edi- 
tkmy 1 infer tliat the larger (virt of the poem was written at Stockton. 
In the advertifiement he says that ^ the 4 K)em of the White Doe was 
composed at the close of the year” (1807). In constructing the (^Chrono- 
logical Table, I accepted this (his own) stJitemenfaH to the daU* of the 
poenL It is, however, another illustration of the vague manner in wliirh 
he was in the habit of assigning dates. Tlie Fenwick note, and tlic evi- 
dence of bjs sister’s letter, is conclusive ; alUiough the fimt Unit 
/bfw of Prayer — written in 1807 — is called in the Fenwick note “an 
appendage to the ‘White Doe,*” is fariher confirmation of Uie belief that 
the priucifml [sirt of the latter ]x)eiii was finished in 1807. AU things 
oonsidered, it may Ik; nttkst conveniently platted after the (K>ems iKdoiig- 
ing to the year 1807, and before thcNie known to have l)een writUm in 
d808 ; while The Force of Prayer naturally follows it. 

The Wfute Doe of UylHoue — first published in cpiarto in 1815 — was 
scarcely altere<l in the ecUtions of 1820, 1827, and 1832. In 1838, 
however, it was revised Uiroughout, and, in that year the text was 
VLi’tually settled ; the subee<iuent changt^s being few and iiibignificant, 
while those introduced in 1830 were uufiierous and imi)ortant A glauci) 
at the fo<>t-iiote8 will show tliat many f>assages were entirely rewritten 
in that year, anif that a good many lines of Uie earlier text were 
altogether omitted. All the |ioems were subjected to minute revision 
in 1836 ; but few, if any, weretoore thoroughly recast, and improved, 
in that year than T/<e While the. As a sample of the best kind of 
changes — where a new tbouglit was added to the earlier text with 
admirable felicity — compare the lines in Canto VII., as it stood in 
1815, when the Lady Emily first saw Uie White Doe at the old Hall 
jof Rylstone, after^her terrible losses and desolation— 

Lone Sufferer ! will not she believe 

The promise in that 8i)eaking face, * 

And take this gift of Ileaven with grace 1 

with the additional thought conveyed in the uez^ion of 1836— 

Lone Sufferer ! will noUlbe believe 
The promise in that speaking face ; 

« And welcome as a gift of grace, 

The saddest thought the Creature brings ? 

In Hm^Beminisoenoes** of Wordsworth— written by the Hon. Hr 
Jtntioe Coleridge for the Bishop of Lincoln’s Memoira of his uncsle — ^the 
fdOowingooeuxa (See VoL U. p. 3lL) “ His convematlofi was on critical 
sttbjects^ atising out of hia attempts to alter his poems. He said he 
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considered TU White Dee as, in couQeptioD» tbe higheet work lie iMd 
ever produoecU The mere ^jaical action was all niisncnemlil : bnt 
the tnie action of the poem was spiritual— the subduing of the wQ!,and 
all inferior fancies, to the perfe4 porifying and spiritualizing of the 
intellectual nature ; while the Doe, by connection with Emilji is miaad 
as it were from its mere animal nature into something mysterioua and 
saint-like. He said he sh<mid devote much labour to perfecting tlie 
execution of it iii tlie mere business parts, in which, from anxiety ^to 
get on ’ with the more important {larts, he was seuail)le that imper* 
fections liad crept in Vhich gave the style a feebleness of character” 

From this couveraation— which took place in 1836, but before the 
revision of the [Kiera in tliat year— it will be se#*Ti that Wordsworth 
knew very well that there were feeble passages in. the earlier editions 
of The White Doe ; and tliat, in the tlmrough rerjsion which he gave 
to all his poems in tliat year, iliis one vrim specially singled out for 
** much labour.’* The result is seen by a glance at the changes of 
the text. 

Tlie notes appciulerl to the edition of 1815 explain some of the his- 
torical and topogi-aphical allusions in the poem. To these the following 
may be added — 

DoltoiCs VMuldering Priory. 

. . .« The tower 

le etanding with a voice of power^ 

. . . . . • . *i ^ 

ilfuf in the ehattrred fabritfe heart ' 
lUmaineth one pivtected part ; 

A Chapel, like a wild-bMe neet, 

Clotelg embowered and tpMg drest, 

(p. 104.) 

In 1153, the canons of the AugusUnian Priory at Emhsay, neeir 
Skipton, were removed to Bolton, by William Fi^p Duncan, and hia 
wife, Cecilia de RomilM, who granted it by charter in exchange for the 
Mailbrs of Skibdam and Stratton. The establishmsi# at Bolton con- 
sisted of a prior and about 15 canons, over 900 persons (including 
servants and lay br6Bi|en) being supported at Bolton. Daring the 
Scottish raids of the fourte^pi tentury, the prior and canons had 
frequently to retreat to Skipton for safety. In 1542 the site of tlie 
priory and demesnt^ were sold to Hany Clifford, first Earl of Cumber- 
land, From the last Earl cd Cumberland it passed to the second Eakl of 
Cork, and then to the Devonshire family^ to whom it still belongs. 
The following is part^of the excellent aooount of the Priory? given in 
Murray’s Torkthift ^ — 

^‘The chief relie of the Priory is . the churdi, the nave el whidh after 
the DisBolution wmi retained as the chapel of ehinao-calM ^fiaxoii^knn.’ 
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Tldi BATe raiMiiiui perfect, Init the rest of the church is in complete 
min. IKbut lower walls of the dimr are Trans-Norman, and must have 
been built immediately after (if not before) tlie removal from Embsay. 
The iqoper walls and windows (the" tracery of w'hich is destroyed) 
are decorated. The nave is early English, and decoi*ateil ; and the 
ofigiiial wait front remains with an elaborate Perpendicular front of 
eaeeUent dMign, intended as the base of a western tower, which was 
never fln^ecL . • The nave (which has been restored under title 
dirsotion of Craoe)— the 

“ * One protected part 
In the shattered fabric’s heart,’ 

is Early English on the south side, and Decorated on the north. • . At 
the end of the nave aj|le, enclosed by a Perpendicular screen, is a chantry, 
founded by the Mauleverers ; and Mow it is the vault, in which, accord- 
ing to tiiulitio]|^ the Clapliams of Beamsley and tlieir ancestors the 
Manleverers were interred upright — 

** * Pass, pass who will, yon chantry do<^ ; 

And through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down, and see a grisely sight ; 

A vault where the bodies are buHed upright ! 

» There, face by face, and hand by hand, 

The Clapliams and Mauleverera stand.’ 

^liitaker, however, could never see this ’grisely sight’ tlirough the 
chink in the floor; and it is fierhaps alt(»getlicr tra<]itional. llie 
ruined portion of the 'church is entirely ^>ecorated, with the exception 
of Uie lower walls of tlie choir. iThe transepts had eastern aisles. The 
north transept is nearly perfect : the south retains only its western 
wall, in which are two decorated window's. The jneis of a cc^ntrol 
^ tower remain ; but at what period it was destroyer!, or if it was evtir 
c^pleted, is uncertain. The choir is long and aisleless. Home frag- 
ments of tracery remain in the south window, which was a very fine 
one. Below the window runs a Transitional Norman arcade. Home 
portions of tomb^^bs remain in the choir. . . The church-yard lies on 
the north side or the ruins. This has been made classic ground by 
Wordsworth’s poem.” 


^ foUe 

H'Ao 9cUe in the ekade of the Prior^e Oat. (p. 10.5.) 

The place where this Oak tree grew is uncertain. Whitaker says 
it stood ^at a small distoime from the great gateway.” This old 
enfaranoe or gateway to the Abbey was through a part of Bolton 
Hall (now inhabited) under the Tower; and old aexton at the 
Abbey tells me that the tree stood near that gatearAy» at some distojiee 
from the nuns of the Abbey. 
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Shs mm a w&rrkr mntd vfi ttom, ^ 

Ammg tk§ m et h atrticked o^jm. (jp^ Wk) 

it wti a Mofitaiy mound, (p^ lUlf*) 

Th«M ai« not topographial iJluotoofl, At laatt no ** wnhcicr oumd 
In atoDe ^ can now be aeen amongat the rntna of Boltan Abb^^ ntat- 
ever may here been the oaae in 1007. There la aotaaef ITinadia 
Norton’a grave in the Abbey grounda. 

7%s «Ay receea 

0/ BordotCi lowly quUtnm. (pw 116.) 

Barden Tower ia abont two niilea north- weat of Bolton Priory« a little 
beydad the StriA (See the poem The Ft>ree of Padytr^ or the Founding 
of DotUm Priory,) Whitaker writea thna of the diatriet of Upper 
Wharfedale at Barden. ^^Grey tower-like projectionwof rode, atained 
with the various huea of liehena, and hung with looie and atreamiiig 
oanofiiea of ling, atari ont at intervala** Before the reeioration of Hei^ 
Clifford, ** the Shepherd Lord,'* — to the eatatea of hia aiieefitori-H>ii the 
aooeaidou of Henry YIL^there waa only a keeper'a lodge or tower at 
Barden — ** one of alx which eaiated in different parte of Barden Foreat 
The Shepherd Lord, whoee early life among the Cumberland Felki led 
him to aeek quiet and retirement after hia reetoration, prdeired Barden 
to hia greater oaatlea,and enlarged (or rather rebuilt) it ao aa to provide 
aooommodetion for a moderate train of attendanta.* 

It wot the time Enyfcndfe Queen 

IfWat yoaro hod reigned^ a Soreretgn dread ; 

Bed now the My^workin^ North 
* ITot ripe to^eend its ihoueande forth^ 

A potent noeealage^ tojighi ^ 

In Ppre^e and in NrifdUe rights Ac, (p. 1 19.) 

The oroitnietancea which led to T7m Buing m fAe Norths and the 
chief inddente of that onfortnoate epiaode in £ugluA%iatory are tnieec% 
in detail by Mr FVonde, in the fiSfty-third chapter of hia Hieiery of 
Aaphfiid. They are aleo eummariaed, in a lecture on the White Doe of 
BJdaitbiie, \xy Principal Shairp^ in hia A^yetie of Poetry^ from which the 
following patwage la an eatinet (pp^ 346-6). 

^ The inddenta on wbidi the HAfie Doe la founded belong to the 
year IMS, the twelftli of Qooea Bhaabeth. 

k woB k&owa that aa aoou aa Queen Maty of Seotkiid Waa 
imprieoned in England^ ihe became the centre anmnd whieh galScred 
all tha intriguea which wore then on loot, not only in England but 
throughout Cktholio Europe, to deAraae the FroteMant Qum Eliaa- 
beth. Abroad, the Chtholie woiid waa oollectiag all ita atrength to 



mAi Um hnMtal idtmL Ht* Vigot Piw V., with tiM dark 
fartiApMr, Flitll|» IL of SpKdiyMid tito Duke of Alva, wore read/ 

to poor thair foraa on tho ahoroa of England. 

*** At kom^ a aaoret negotiation for a marriage bHveen Queen Maiy 
and the Duke of Norfolk had received the approval of many of the 
ahiof EngiiA noblea. The Queen diaoovered Uie plot, threw Norfolk 
•Hdao^ of Ida ftrienda into the Tower, and aummoned Percy, Sati of 
MurthaaibavlaiMl, and Neville, Earl of Weatmorelatid, immediately to 
appear at court Theae two earla trere known to be holding aemt 
oommonimtiona with Mary, and longing to aee the old faith restored. 

**On receiving the aummona, Northumberland at once withdrew to 
llrancepeth Caatle, a stronghold of the Earl of Westmoreland. Straight- 
wa;jr ^ Aeir vaaaala rose, and gathered round the two great earla 
The whole of the North was in anna A proclamation went forth that 
they intended to reatore the ancient religion, to settle the succeasion to 
the orown, and to prevent the deatruction of the old nobility. Aa 
they marcbed forward they were joined by all the atrength of the 
ITorkahire dalea, and, among others, by a gentleman of ancient 
Bichard Norton, aocompauied by eight brave, aona He came bearing 
the common banner, called the Banner of the Five Wounds, because 
on it was displayed the Cross with the five wounds of our Lord. The 
inaurgente entered Durham, tore the Bible, caused maas to be said iu 
the datbedral, and then set forward aa for York. Changing their 
purpoee on the way, they turned aside to lay siege to Barnard Caatle, 
which was held by Sir George Bowes for the Queen. While they 
lingered there for eleven days, Sussex marched against them from 
York, and the earla, losing heart, retired towards the Border, and 
disbanded their forces, which were left to the vengeance of the enemy, 
while they themselves sought refuge in Scotland. Northumberland, 
after a confinement of aevenil yeam in Loch Leven Caatle, was betrayed 
by the Soots to the En^ish, and put to death. Westmoreland died an 
exile in Flandera, the last of the ancient bouse of the Nevilles, earla of 
Westmoreland. Norton, with his eight sons, fell into the hands of 
Soesex, and all suflfered death at York. It is the fate of this ancient 
family on which Words worth^a poem* is founded.” 

* This statement aa to the fate of Norton’s sons, however, is not borne 
out by the bistoriana Mr Froude says {History o/£ngUmd^ chap. 63), 
** Two sons of ohl Norton and two of hit brotlien, after long and dose 
croes-questioning in the Tower, were tried and convicted at Wsat- 
minatsr. Jwo of thase Nortons were afterwards pardoned. Two, one 
of whom was Christopher, the poor youth who had been bewildered 
by the lair eyes of the Queen of Scots at Bolton, were put to death at 
Tybiim,,with the usual enieltissi^ « 

/hr tee muMi /e//, botk sps and omrs— 

This MansM^nd thosspUaMot hosms^ 

Watts, pooh, and arbours^ homestead^ katt — 

Our fats is dmrs^ wdl rsaeik them alt, * (p. 126.) 
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little iiair renuiiiie of RylMMnie Hell but tlie eile. ^florae gilMMl 
iloweint still, ee when WliHaker wrote, mark the efts of the 
aunoe« The house fell into 4eoaj imniediately alter tiie^attaiiiliW Ol 
the Nortome ; and, nAth the estates here, renudned in the hands ef ^ 
Crown until the second year of James I., when Uiey liere granted he 
the Earl of Cumberland. Although Wordsworth makes the Koftotti 
raise their famous banner here, ^y aaeemlded their followera^iii ftet 
at Rapon (November 18, 1669), but their Bylstone tenants rose with 
them." 

Smm huiutred Knighti^ Rtiaimm all 
• 0/ NwUXt^ at thmr call 

Had sate togeikar in ItaJby IjlaU / (p. 131.) 

Baby Hall la now called Baby C^tle, the ae^t of the Duka of Cleve- 
land| in the county of Durham. 

Stood hy their Sirty on Cliford-fnoor^ (p. 138.) 

The village of Clifford is three milee from Weth^y, where the ho|^ 
was mustered^ s 

UntU Lord Dacre with his power 

From Naworih oams/ and HowarePs aid 

Be wUh ihm openly displayed, (p. 136.) 

Kaworth Castle, at the head of the vale of Llanercort, in the OilBlaiid 
district of CamlMsrland, was the seat of the Daores from the reign of 
Edward HI. George, Lord Dacre, Uio last heir-male of that family, 
was killed in 1669 ; and Lord William Howard (the third son of 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk), who was made Warden oi the Borden by 
Queen BliaSfbeth, and did much to introduce order and good govenunent 
into the district, married the heiress of the Dacre family, and succeeded 
to tb^ oaatle and esUte of Nawoiih. The anna over the entcanoe.of 
the oaatle are the Howard's and Dacre's quartered. 

Mitred Thur^on — v?luu a Host 
He conquered ^ 

wkiU to bcUtle moved 
The Standard, in the Sacred FFam 
Thai bore iL / . . . (p. 136.) 

The Battle of the Standard was fought in 1137, 

^ One gleam of national gloiy broke the darkness of the time. 

David of Scotland stood firajt among the partuMS of his jemswoman 
M i ^ da, and on the liooeasion of Stephen his armf orosaed the border 
to enforce her claim The pillage and mieltiea ai the wild tribes of 
Galloway and the Highl|pds rou^ the Spirit of the North ; baron and 
freeman gathered at Yoik round Arohbiahep Thuntaii,and marched to 
the field of Northafievton to await the lot. The eaored ^nnar of S. 
Outhbert of Durham, 8, IPeter of York, S, John of Beveriy. ahd S. 
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Wlpoii, hung firoia a poto Axtd in h foiuMrliMfed w, whidi 
ili)N)d-|ii Bie «eiilr« o( Uw ta»t. wlio w«ftr no armour/ allied ibo 
ohM of tiio CklmegiuH^ ^ viii go aa far thia <laj aa auy one with breaat- 
pbHeof aaaiL* Bia maa ohaq^ with wild ahooti ot * Albiiv Albin/ 
and ware foUowad tha Norman knighthood of the Iiowlaiida The 
aamtHi however^ waa complete ; the fierce hordea daahed in vain againat 
tha eloae Sngliah ranka around the atandard, and the whole army fled 
in flonfiiaion to Garliale.” (J. H. Green’a Short History qf tks Enylisk 
PeopUt p. 99.) 

A soft and InXUng sound is heard 

Of streams inaudible by day, (p. 144.) 

Compare the lines in Excursion (Despondency corrected) — 

The little riiia, and watsgs numberless^ 

Inaudible by daylight, 
and in The Eoeniny Walk^ 

The song of mountain-streams, unheard by day, 

Now baraly heard, beguiles my homeward way, 
as in the Sonnet — 

The unremittiiig voice of mighty streams 
That wastes, so oft, we think, its tunefnl powers. 

Also Giay’a Tour in the Lakes^ ^At distance heard the murmur of 
mau7 waterfalls, not audible in the day-time.’’ 

In Craven's wilds is many a den 
, To shelter persecuted mea, (p. IfiO.) 

In the limestone ridges and hills of the CJgaven district of Yorkshire, 
there are many caverns and underground recesses, such as the Yordas 
cave, referred to in The Prelude, (lee VoL IIL, p. 902.) * 

ts "a 

Are now hesieginy Barnards Towers^ (p. 160.) 

The towem of Bamaxd Caatle on Bie Teas in Yorkshire. 

High on a point of rugged ground 
Among the wastes of R^ftetons Fdl 
Ahoee the loftiest ridge or mound 
Where foresters or shepherds dwells 
An etUftos of warlike frame 
Buusde wajU-^Norton Tower its narns-^ 

* Itjfiwnis all quarters, and looks round 
Cer path and road, and plain and dell, 

Dark moor, and gUam of pool asd stream 

Upon a prospect without hound, (p^ 152.) 

The remains of Norton Toweiw*law han^ raatmigiilar, rooflem walla 
bmA on the highest point of Byktons bat sn a ridge on the 
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western side of these FelK was, doubtless, onginslly btdit bot^'fbr 
a watcfi>tower ^d a hunting-tower* Some mounds near the towel' mrs 
thought to have been used as butts for archers; and tlssre are tCMMis 
of a strong wall, running from the tower to the edge of a deep glen, 
whence a ditch runs to another ravine. This was onoe a pond, used 
by the Nortons for detaining the red deer within the townriiip qf 
Rylstooe, which they asserted was not within the forest of Skipton, 
and consequently that the OHdbrds had no right to hunt therein. The 
Cliffords eventually became lords of all the Norton lands here ” From 
the old tower of Norton, looking towards Kylstone and Malham, to tl\^ 
north and north-west, the view is exactly as described in the poem.. 
See Wordsworths own note on Norton Towelk 

A hnt, hy tufted treee defended^ 

IFAers RyUtone brook urith Wharf tj blended, (p. 176.) 

Tliere are two small streams which rise near Rylstone. One, called 
Rylstone beck, flows wostwanls int$ the Aire. Another makes its way 
eastwards towards the Wharfe, joins Linton beck, and so enters Wharfe 
between Linton Ohiircli and Grassington Bndge. It is to the latter 
tliat Wordsworth refers, although the former is now called Rylstone 
lieck. 

I7jp to another eottaye^ hiddm 

In the deep fork of Anxerdale. (p. 170.) 

See Wordswortli’s own note. The valley of Littondale once bote 
the name of Amerdale. Though the name is not now given to the 
beck, it survives singularly enough in one pool in the stream, where 
it joins the Wharfe, which is still called Amerdale Dub,” From 
thk vaUey ef littoo a anmll lateral one iruns up in a south-westerly 
direction at Anepliffe, making a ‘'deep fork,” and is called ftembrooL 
Dmnwneaas seoluaion, and two or three milee up this ghyll is a lana- 
hooee bearing the name of Derallrook House. 

My turtmy JkrnbrooRe pathleu tide. (p. 176.) 

See hurt note. The phtaes is so ^propnate,” aays the preemit 
ineumlMnt of Ameltffo, the Yen. AxchdeMoa Boyd, in a letter to the 
editor, ** that H aipiild dtmmt semn that WordeworA had been thersL” 
Mr Boyd adds, '‘In the iUustrated edition cl 7'Ac published by 

Longman a few yearn ago, there is an illustrate by Birket Foster of 
the DernheookHeuaeptheoiigiBalel whidilhadthehonoarto 
It is but n shert di«tiiH»--*two or three milsa-^irom Tetn.” 

IPJM iki MKr ^ Ryktone pKaysrt 

Their "SoMcrtl mueie, vn ATom? 

That wot the $oemd mmed t 0 tpeak, 

MAtariftm 

0SA dioe& 'kdk heik he MAtL 
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, 8»t 'Wonhirortli’t ^ A riti|^ bearing the ■ame mottc^ was eold 
at a Mle of antiqiiitiee from Bramhope Manor, Feb. 1^65. The Norton 
Shield ol Anne is in By Istone Church.” 

To look upon Saint Marfi jAnna (p. lAL) 

Afcbdeaoon Boyd wHtee of this, ''There never can have been*a Lady 
Ohepel in the ntxial place at Bolton, for the altar was cloee to the east 
window. I never heard of a Saint Mary^a ShrtM ; but, most proliably, 
the obnrch was dedicated to S. Mary, in which caae the ” (the Lady 
Emily) "wonld be leaking of the building. Tn proof of thia, the 
PHory of Embeay was dedicated to Mary ; and naturally the dedica- 
tion, on the removal from Embsay to Bolton, would be renewed. See 
Whitaker, f>. 369, in extracting from the compotus, ' Comp.^.Monasterii 
be’ Mar* de Boulton in Craven.*'* It may be added that the wliole 
church being dddicated to S. Mary — ae in the case of the Cistercian 
buUdings-*there would be no Lady Chapel Tlie mention in detail of 
“ proetrate altara,” “ shrines defaced,” “ fret- work imagery,” “ plates of 
ornamental brass," and ficu|ptuE)ed forms of warriors ** in the closing 
canto of 7%: White Doe is — like the " one sequestered hillock green " 
where fVancis Norton was suppohed to " sleep in his last abode "—part 
of the imaginative drapery of the poem. 

Wordsworth wrote ^iis, in January 1816, to his friend Archdeacon 
Wrangiiam, about The White Doe:^ 

" Of the ' White Doe * I have little to sa^, but that I hope it will 
be aooeptable to the intelligent, for whom alone it ia written. It starte 
from a high point of imagination, and comes round, through various 
wanderings of that faculty, to a still higher — nothing less than the 
apotheoeia of the animal who gives the first of the two titlee to the 
poem* And as the poem titas begins and^ends with pure and lofty 
imagination, every motive and impetus that actuates the fiemone intro- 
duced is from the same source ; a kindred spirit pervadesi, and is 
intended to harmonise the whole. Throogfhout objeote (the banner, 
for instance) derive their influence, not from properties inherent in 
them, not ffum what they are actually in themselves, but from such as 
are beetowed upon them Iby the minde of thoee who are oonveraant 
with, or affect^ by, thsee objectSb Thns the poetry, if there be any 
in the wcwk, prooeede, as it ought to do, from ihe^foul of man, ootn- 
munieating its creative eoeigies to the images of the external workL" 

The following ie fh>m a letter ip Sontbey in the same yem*;*— '"Do 
you know who reviewed ' The White Doe ’ in the ' Qnaiieriy * f After 
havi^ ismrtod that Mr W. uses his words without any rsg^ to ihtkt 
sense, the writer says that on no other principle can be explain that 
Emily is afimys called 'the ooiumcisted Emily/ NoW| the name Emily 
oocurs jnst fifteen times in the poOm ; and out of these fifteen, the 
epithet m attached to it unea and that for the expense pnrpoee of rs- 
oalHiy ,the scene in whidi Aa had bem cooaeented hy bar brother’s 
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•oUmn adjmatiQi^ tbai ahe wmM fnlAl her dwliii^^ and b aaa wi i i ^ m l ai d , 

fwoaof aomwabig^ 

Uplifted to tbe pnreat aky 
Of nndiatarbed mortality/ 

The point upon, irbich tbe whole moral mteraai of tbe pieioe bbagaa, 
when that apeech is cloaed^ ooomii in thia line, — 

" * He kiaaed the oonaieerated maid 

And to bring back thia to tbe reader, I repeated die epithet.” 

In a letter to Wordsworth about Th^ Wofffffmer (see VoL III. 
Appendix LX Charles Lamb wrote in 1819, read ^Tbe White 
Doe of BylaUHie ; ’ the title ahould be always written at length. . » . 
Manning baa just sent it home, and it came as fresh to me as the im- 
mortal creature it speaks of. M. sent it liome with a note bearing this 
passage in it : * 1 cannot help writing to you while I am reading 
Wordsworth’s poem. . • Tis broad, noble, poetical, with a mailerly 
scanning of human actions, abeolutdiy abqye common readers.* ” 

The following is frmn Principal ShairpVi estimate of The White Dee^ 
in his Oxford Lectures, Aspects of /^oelf^r, (chapter xii. pp. S73-376X 
** Wlmt is it that gives to it ” (the poem) ** its chief power and diarm ? 
Is it not the imaginative use whidi the poet has made of the White 
Doe 1 With her appearance tlie poem opens, with her Te*appeanttioe it 
doses. And the passages* in whidi slie is introduced are radiant with 
the purest light of poeWy. A mere floating tradition die was, which 
the historian of Craven had preserved. How much does the poet bring 
out of how little 1 It was a high stroke of genius to seias on this 
slight traditionary incident, and make it the organ of so much. What 
were tbe ob}eots which he had to desmbe^nd blend into one hmuom» 
ous whole 7 They were theeo : * 

1. The last expiring gleam of feudal chivalry, ending in the nun of 
an andmit race, ai^ the desolation of an ancestral home. 

^ 8. TIm sole survivor, puiifled and exalted by the suflhripgs she had 
to underga 

^3. The pathos of tbe decaying mnctities of Bohon, after wrong and 
outrage^ abandoned to the healing of nature sad time. 

" 4. Lastly, theNkeaatiful scenery of pastoral Wbarfedale, and of tbe 
fells around Boltcm, which blend so well vridi these affecting memories. 

All tbess waia before bim^^-tbej had melted into bis imj^inakioD, 
and waited to be woven into one hannonioaB creation. He takes tbe 
White Doe, and makes beir tiie exponent, the syml^ tbe embodiment 
of them all Tlmoaeesntand atm^torefsMengtlialieatification of tim 
b e e oiao' rhe w tiaw thh to he attained I fieditlMi adaaai)e,tba peel 
woubl'baae uiuk the havoom gmisrtbin speeches, hm* kkldin 
and cbaraclsr. Bui this waa a romantip narrative. Was the poet to 
make bar soliloquise^ analyae W em bafe her heart in 
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■ilipfcqprinal BMDolopi# I Tlik mtgiit liav» Dm <Me Dy raM 
aaodiMm po»Cii^ bat it was not Worda;worth*8 way ol exhibitiug ebaraotori 
loflaot i va ^Mwgli he waAi When he analyaea feeliuga they are gene* 
laJly hie own, not thoae of hia dbaiactera. To aliadow forth that which 
ia inviaible, the aanetity of Emily’s chastened soul, he lays bold of this 
esosAle image-^-a ereature, the purest,^ most innocent, most beautiful in 
the arhole realm of nature-^and makes her the vehicle in which he 
embodies the saintliness which is a thing invisible It ia the hardest of 
all tasks to maksMlpiritual things sensuous, without degrading them. 
1 know not where tJm difficulty has been more happily met ; for we are 
aosde to feel that^ before the poem closes, the Dim has ceased to be a 
nisrs animal, or a physical creature at all, but in the light of the poet’s 
unagmation, has been transfigi^red into a heavenly apparition — a type 
of ail that ia pure, and affecting, and saintly. And not only the 
ehasSened soul of her mistress, but the beautiful Priory of Bolton, the 
whole Vale of Wharfe, and all the surrounding scenery, are illumined 
by the glory which sbS makes ; her presence irradiates them all with a 
beauty and an interest more Iban the eye discovers. Seen through her 
as an imaginative transparency, they become spiritualised ; in fact, she 
and they alike become the symbol and expression of the sentiment which 
pervades the poem — a sentiment broad and deep as the world. And 
yet, any one who visits these scenes, in a mellow autumnal day, will 
feel that she is no alien or adventitious image, imported by the caprice 
of the poet, but altogether native to the place, one which gathers up 
and oonoentrates ail the undefined spirit and sentiment whicli lie spread 
around it. She both glorifies tlie scenery by her presence, and herself 
seems to be a natural growth of the sceneiy, so that it finds in her its 
most appiropriate utterance. This power of imagination to divine and 
project the very corporeal iffiage which suits and expresses the image 
of a scene, Wordsworth has many times shown. . . . 

^ And so the poem has no definite end, but passes off, as it were, 
into the illimitable. It rises out of the perturbationa of time and 
iranaitoiy things, and, passing upward itself, takes our thoughts with 
ft to calm places and eternal sunshine.’" — £ d. 


THE FOBCE OF PRATER 

Or, Tbs Sonimivo or BotrcDr Pbiort. 

A TEaoiTiov. 

Oamp. IfiOT* ^ Fnh. 181& 

(Aa aCTyndage to the White Doe.* Ky friend, Hr Bogmi, hae 
ako written on the sahjeet The aloiy ia preaetwed in Dr Wldiaker’s 


* Seethe WkitsDi^e el JkiMona. 
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History of Craven — a topographical writer of first-rate merit in all that 
concerns the fMUit ; bat such was his aversion from the modem ^rit, 
im sljown in the spread of manufactories in those distvicta of which he 
treats^ that his readers are left entirely ignorant both of the progiesi 
of these arts and their real bearing u[x>n the oorofort, virtues, and 
happiness of th^ inhabitants. While wandering on foot through the 
fertile valleys and over the moorlands of the A|)ennine that divides 
Yorkshire from Lancashire, I used to be delighted with observing the 
number of sulwtantial cotUiges that had sprung up on every side, each 
having its little plot of fertile ground won from the surrounding waste. 
A bright and warm fire, if needed, was always to be found in tliese 
dwellings. The father was at his loom ; the children looked healthy 
and hapfiy. Is it not to be feared that the inri'ease of mechanio power 
had dime away witli many of these blessings, and sulistitiiteil many 
ills 1 Alas ! if those evils grow, how are tliey to lie checketl, and where 
is the remetly to be found ? Political economy will not supply it ; 
that is certain ; we must Ksik to something deeper, purer, and higher.] 


** SQhat i 0 goeb for a booties bfne ?'' 

With these dark words begins iny Tale ; 

And their meaning is, whence can comfort spring 
When Prayer is of no avail ? 


** SKthat goab for a booilcea bciu ?" 

The Falconer to the Lady said ; 

And she made answer "‘knoless 80 RK 0 W 
For she knew that her Son was dead.. 


She knew it by the Falconer*8 words, 

And from the look of the Falconer’s eye ; 
And from the love which was in.her soul 
For lier youtlifiU IJomilly. 

— Young Eomilly through Barden woods 
la ranging high and low ; 

And holds a greyhound in leash, 

To let slip upon buck or doe. 
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The pair have reached that fearful chasm, 

How tempting to bestride I 
For lordly Wliarf is there pent in 
With rocks on eitlier side. 

This striding-place is called The Stuid, 

A name wliich it took of yore : 

A thousand years hath it borne that names 
And shall a thousand more. 

4 

And hither is yourtg Bornilly come, 

And what may now forbid 

Tliat hes jwrhapa for the hnndre<]th times 

Shall bound across The Stuid ? 

He sprang in glee, — for what^ cared he 

That the river was strong, and the rocks were stciop ? — 

But the greyhound in the leash hung back, 

And checked liim in liis leap. 

The Boy is in the arms of Wharf, 

And strangled by a merciless forexi ; 

For never more was young Ih>nyl]y seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 

I 

Xuw there is stillness in the vale, 

And long, unspeiiking, sorrow : 

Wliarf shall be to pitjdng hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow. 

If for a lover the *tady wept 

A'solaoe she might borrow 

From death, and from the ^iassion of death ; — 

Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 
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She not for the wedding-day 

Which was to be to-morrow : 

Her hope was a further-looking hope, 

And hers is a mother s sorrow. 

JIc was a tree that stood alone. 

And proudly did its branches wave ; 

And the root of tliis delightful tree 
Was in her husband’s grave ! 

Lung, long in darkness did she sit, 

And h(*r first words were, “ I-^t there be 
In Bolton, on the field of Wharf, 

A stately lYiory !** 

The stately Triory was reared ; 

And Wharf, as he moved along, 

To matins joined a mournful voice, 

Nor failed at even-song. 

And the Lady prayed in hoaviufess 

That lcK)ked not for relief ! 

But slowly did lier succour come, 

And a patience to her grief. 

♦ 

Oh ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end. 

If but to (tod we turn, and ask 
Of Him to be our friend ! 

The Faroe of Pra^ was included by Wordsworth amongst the jPoems 
prooeeding from Sentiment and Refleetion.’’ Hiers wste no variations 
in the text of the poem from IStb to 16 & 0 ; bat I have found, in a 
letter of Dorothy Wordsworihli to her friend. Miss Jane Pollard, the 
mother of Lady Monteagle-^who^bas kindly lent it to me— the earliest 
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▼ernon of the poem, 'which differs ooneideimblj from the form in whi<^ 
it WM first published in 1815« The letter is dated t)ctober 18th, 18(^7. 
It is aa follows:— ^ 

** WkcU t» good for a hootlou bene f ” 

The Lady answet^d, “ muUeee jrorroir.” 

Her wonls are plain ; but the Falcouer’s words 
Are a path that is .dark to travel thorough. 

These words I bring from the Banks of Wharf, 

Dark words to front an ancient tale : 

And their meaning is, whence can comfort spring 
When prayer is of no a^nil ? 

“ What is good for a lK)otle88 bene 1 ” 

The Falconer to tlie Lady said, 

And site marie answ^ as ye have heard, 

For she knew that her Son was dead. 

She knew it from the Falconer’s words 
And from the look of the Falconer’s eye, 

And fix>m the love that was in her heart 
For her youthful Romelli. 

Young Ilomelli to the Wo<h18 is gone, 

And who doth on his steps attend ? 

He hatli a greyhound in a leash, 

A chosen forest Friend. 

And they have reach’d that famous Cluuuu 
Where he who dares may stride 
Across the Kiver Wliarf, pent in ^ 

With rocks on either side. 

And that striiling place is call’d The Stfiid, 

A name whicli it tcs^k of yore ; 

A thousand years hath it borne that name, 

And shall a thousand more. 

And thither is young Bomelli come ; 

And what may now forbid 

That He, perhajHi for the hundredth time, 

Shall bound across the Strid ? 

That the River was strong, and the Rocks were steep ? 

But the greyhound in the Lea^ hung back 
And check’d him in hit leap. 
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The Boj ie in the arms ci Wharf, 

And stnoigled with it mereilaas force f 
For neTer more was young Qomelli seen. 
Till he was a li/eless corse. 

Now is there stillness in the vale 
And long unspeaking sorrow. 

Wharf has buried fondef hopes 
Than e*©r were drown'd in Yarrow. ^ 

If for a Lfover the Lady wept 
A comfort she might bonpw 
From death, and from the passion of death 
Old Wharf might heal her Hom>w. 

She weeps not for the Wedding-day 
I'hat was to lie to-morrow,*k 
Her ho}>e was a farther-looking hope 
And hers is a Mother’s sorrow. 

Oh was he not a comely tree T 
And proudly did his tomohes wave ; 

And tlie Boot of tliis delightful Tree 
Is in her Husband’s grave. 

Long, long in darkness did slie sit. 

And her first word w-as, ** Let there be 
At Bolton, in the Fields of Wharf 
A stately Priory. 

And the stately Priory was rear’d, 

And Wharf as he moved along. 

To Matins joined a mournful voice. 

Nor fail'd at Even-song. 

And the Lady pray’d in heaviness 
That wish’d not for relief ; 

But slowly did her toccour come. 

And a patience to her grief. 

Oh ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end. 

If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of him to be our Friend. 


* Alluding to a Ballad of Logan, 

t From the same BaUacL 
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The poem of Somoel to whioh Wordsworth refers in the 

Fenwi^ note, is named Th€ Bpy of Mj^rmnond. In begins — 

** Saj, what remains when Hope is fled 1” 

She answered, ** endless weeping ! * 

See C!barles lismb’s remarks on 7^ Force of Frayer^ quoted in the 
Appendix to this Yolume.— £o. 


COMPOSED WHILE THE AUTHOR WAS ENGAGED IN 
WRITING A TOACT, OCCASIONED BY THE CONVEN- 
TION OF CINTRA. 

Comp, 1808 Pub. 181A 

Not *mid the World's vain objects that enslave ^ 

The free-lx)rn Soul — that World whose vaunted skill 
In selfish interest jHirverts the will, 

Whose factions lead astray the wise and brave — 

Not there ; but in dark wockI and rocky cave, 

And hollow vale which foaming tornuits fill 
With omnipresent murmur as they rave 
Down their steep beds, that never shall l)e still ; 

Here, iniglity Nature ! in this school sublime 
I weigh the holies and fears of suffering Spain ; 

For her consult the auguries of time, 

, And through the human heart explore my way ; 

, And look and listen — gathering, whencM) I may,® 

Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can restrain. 

Wordsworth begau to write ou the Convention of C'^iiitrairi November 
1808, and sent two articles on the subject to the Dm;ml3er (1808) and 
January (1809) numbers of The Courier, The subjact grew in import- 
ance to him as he discussed it : and he threw his reflections on the 


18 JO. 


which enslave isi^. 

(See erraU.) 


1S27. 


gathering where 1 may. 


1815. 
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subject into tbe form of a small treatise, the preface to whidi was dated 
20th May 1809* The full title of this (so-called) “Tract” “Con- 
cern the Relations of Great witain, Spain, and Portugal to each 
other, and to the common Enemy, at this crisis ; and Ri)€cifically as 
affccte<l l>y the ('ouvention of Cintra : the whole brought to the test of 
those Principles, by which alone the Indepndence and Freedom of 
N/itions can be Preserved or Recovered” — E d. 


COMPOSED AT THE SAME TIME AND ON THE 
SAME Oa^ASlON. 

Comp. J80fl. Pub, 1816. 

• 

1 iiiiOi'i’ED my pon; and liKteinwl to the Wind 
That sang of Iretis up-torn and ve.ssels tost — 

A midnight liannony ; and wliolly lost 
To tlie general sense of men hy chains confined 
Of husin<«ts, care, or pleasure ; or resigned 
To tiimdy sleep. Thought I, the iini>assioued strain, 
Which, without aid of numlHirs, I sustain. 

Like acceptation from the World will find. 

Yet fuune with apjffehensive ear shall drink 
A dirge devoutly breathed o’er sorrows past ; 

And to the attendant pn)mise will give heed — 

The ]>rophecy, — like that of this wild blast, 

Wliich, while it makes the heart with sadness shrink, 
TelU‘>aiso of bright calms that shall succeed. 

<1 

Compare th« noonet No. vii., of these Dedicated to National Inde- 
pendence and Libtety,” hegiuiting — ^ 

Nut 'mid ths wurki’e rain objects that enslare. 

~Ed. 
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(JEOKGE AND stsAH GEKEN. 

Comp. 1808. Pub. 1839. 

Who weieixs for strangers ? Many vv(?pt 
For (Jeorge and Sarah Careen ; 

AVe])t for that pairs unhappy lat(3. 

Whose grave may here he seen.' 


fiy night, iii:>ciii these stormy fells, 
Did wife and liiAbaml roam ; 
Six little oii(‘s at home had left. 
And could not tiiul that home* 


For any dwell ing-])laee of man 
As vainly did they seek. 

He perish’d; and a voice was h(;ard — 
The widow’s lonely shriek.^ 

. Not many steps, and she was left ^ 

A body witliout life — 


Wept for that Pair^s uiiliappy end, 

Whose Grave may here be seen. 

IforotUy Woi^lEworUi'i*. 




these stormy JleighU, 

Six little ones the Pair had left, 
And could not find their home. 


Ma 


MB. 


Down the dark precipice be fell, 

And she was* left alone, 

Not long to think of her children dear, 

Not long to pray, or groan. Added in ms. 

A few wild stepe — she too was left| ms. 

O 


IV. 
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A few sliort steps were the chain that bound \ 

The husband^ wife.* 

Ntiw do those* ^ sternly-featured hills 
Look gently on this ;^rave ; 

And (juiel now are tlie depths of i\ir* 

As a sea without a wave. 

lint <l(M‘])er lies the heart oF jMjace. 

In ipiiet inon* ])rofound 
I'lu* iMMirt of ijuietnrss is her»‘ 

Within this (‘hnrehyanl !)Ound.*' 

“ ♦ 

A ml from all a^ony of mind 
•It k(*ep.s th(*m safe, and far 
Frmn feiir and ^mef, and from all need 
Of sun or j^uidiim star." 

O darkiu'ss of the ^i^nive ! how deep,® 

After that living; ni^lit — 

Tliat la.st anti tlrearv livini^ one 
Of sorrow and aflVii^ht ! 

The elmin of hut a few wild stepH. MS. 

PiSir sUiiizas are liere added in 1VI8., only one '»t whicli need ttf 

< (jiven 

Our peace ia of the immortal soul, 

Our an^uisih is of clay ; ^ 

Such iKiunty is in Heav*»Ti ; so pa.sa ^ 

The bitteri^i pan^ away. 


s 

Now d<^the sternly-featured hills 

MR. 

J,, 4 

And quiet now is the depth of air, 

MS. 

/i 

In shelter more profound. 

MS. 


Tfithin this churchyard ground. 

Ma 


From fear, and from all need of ho{)e 



From tan or guiding fltar« 

Ma 


O darkiiM of the OiuTe ! bow oalm. 

Ma 
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0 aacred marriage-lted of dcnth, 

, That keej).? them sidf'hy side * 

In bond of peace, in bond of love,® 

That may not Ixi ntitiod ! 

4 

Thin fHK»ra is not included in any voliinn* or colltHJtion of the workn 
of WonUwortli. It wjih printeil in l)e Quincey’a “ KeeolleetiniH of 
(jiaHiiiere,” wliieh first apiiiiarod in luiinhnrtjh Miujnzim^ Sep- 

tenilier 1831), p. 573. 

'llie ti^xt is printed jis it is found in T)e Quincev’s artivU'. Doubt lens 
Wordsworth, or some member of the family, had HUpplie<l him with n 
copy of these verses. Wordsworth hims^^f seemed have tliou^ht 
them unworthy of publicaftion, A copy of the poem wjih transcrilieil nt 
(inisuiero by Dorothy Wordsworth for I^ady Jk^aumont on .the ‘2UUi 
April IHOH. In this copy there are nurnerouH variations from the text 
UH published by Ih* Quineey, and these are indieaied in the ordinary 
way. 1 have, how'tfver, omitted three Htan/as from the. MS. cojiy, for 
the wane reason that Tha ( 'onrict and the Knvly ^Sonnet in the ihiropivu 
Uo(j4iziiH) are not repriKlucetl. In tlie letter to Diuly Ikwimont, 
Dorothy Wt^rdsworth HJiys, “ I am ^oinjr to transcrilK^ a poem coi|q|)OHe(l 
by iny brother a few days after his return. It wjih l>ej(uu in the Sitondo 
yard wlieii he wna Icxiking at the ^rave the Ilusliand an<l AVifo, and is 
in fjwt HuppoHi'd to Ik‘ entirely compow'd there.” WordHWf»rth returned 
to the old home at Jjove CV»ttHp;e, (iniHmere, frimi a shcul visit to liondiui, 
on (he (Jtli April IHOH; and there he renuiined, till Allan Dank was 
r«!/idy for <s.*cuj#ation. I therefore conclude that this |»oeTn was written 
in April 1808, 

Oimfiare I)e Quincey^s account of the diwister thai befell tbeDn^^ns, 
as lejsirted in bis Early Ilfcollerdojm of Gfanfinrre. The Word'>worths 
had evidently taken pari in the efb^ri to rais<‘ siilfScrijiiionH in behalf 
of the orphan childrcui. The bdlowing is an extract fnun ji letter of 
Dorothy Wonlswortli’s to Lady Beaumont on the aubject : - 

* ", Cl RASMKaB, April 18<)8. 

“We received your letter this morning, encJosing the half of a £& 
noU\ I ani happy to infomi you that the Orphans have l>ee,n hxea 
undcsr the care of very respectable people. Tlie liaby is with its aiater 

slie who filled the Mother's place in the house during their two days 
of fearless solitude. It has clung to her ever sincvO, and she hiis been 
iU sole nurse, I went with two ladies of the Committee (in my sister’s 


1 


n 


That holds them aide by aide 
In bond of loro, in bond of God, 


MS. 

MS. 
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place, who waa then confined to poor John’a bedinde) to conduct the 
family to t^eir eeparate bomeftr two Girls are together, as I have 
wiid ; two Bovh at another Home ; and the tliinl Boy by himself at th^ 
house of an elderly man who had a particular friendship for their 
father. The kind reception that the children met with was very afioct- 
iiig.”— K d. 


1809 . 


The poems belonging to the years aiul 1810 are mainly Son- 
nets ; although Thu. /ircnr^im was Ijeing addt*<l to at intervals The 
twenty-four sfinnets which follow — fourteen belonging to the year 18(>9, 
and temto JHK) — w*ere included by WonUvrorth, in the final arrange- 
ment of his poems, amongst those Dedicated to National Inde|)endeiroe 
and LilK‘riy.” It is difficult to ascertain the principle which guided 
him in determining the succossioii of tiiese sonnets. They were not 
placiHl in chronological order ; nor is there any historical or to[)ographi- 
cal reason for their being arranged as they were. I have therefore 
departed from his order to a c^tiaiu extent. 

The six refemng to the Tyrolese have been brought together in one 
group. Those coutaining allusions to Spain might have been similarly 
treated ; but the sonnets on Sohill, the King of Sweden, and Napoleon 
— as arranged by Wonlsworth himself^lo not break the continuity of 
the series on Spain, in the aaiue way that the insertion of those on Pala- 
fox and Zan^goza interferes with the unity of the Tyrolean group ; and 
the re-arrangeineut of the latter series enables me more conveniently to 
apjKmd to it a German translation of the sonnets, and a paper ppon 
them by Alois BrandL 


TYROLESE SONNETS. 

% 

I, 


HOFFER. 

Comp. 1809. Pub. 1815. 

Of mortal parents is the Hero born 
By whom the undaunted Tyrolese are led ? 
Or is it Tell’s great Spirit, from the dead 
Ketumed .to animate an age forlorn t 
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He comes like Phoebus through the gates of morn 
Wbea dreary darkness is discoiftiited, 

Yet mark liis modest state ! upon his head, 

That simple crest, a heron's plume, is worm 
O Liberty ! they stagger at the shock 
From van to rear — and witli oie mind would tlei*. 
But half their host is buried:* — rock on ro(‘k 
Descends : — beneath this godlike Warrior, see I 
Hills, torrents, woods, einbotlied to benioek 
The Tyrant, arid confound his cruelty. 


The ex]3ectatiou that the Qeniiana would riae in 1807 against tiu* 
French was realised only in the Tyi^oL Andrew Hofer, an inukeejxT 
in the Paaseierthal, waa the chief of the Tyrolese lemlent. More than 
once he c<alled hia countrymen to arms, and was successful for a time. 
The Bavarkns, however, defeated him, in October 180U. He wiis tried 
by court-martiid, and shot in 1810. — 


II. 

Comp. 1800, Pub, 1815. 

Advance— come forth from thy Tyrolean ground, 

Dear Lilrerty ! stem Nymph of soul untamed ; 

Sweet Nymph, O rightly of the mountains named ! 
Tlircmgh the long chain of Alps from mound to mound 
And o’er the eternal snows, like Echo, bound ; 

Like Echo, when the hunter train at dawn 
Have roused her from her sleep ; and forest-lawn, 
Cliffs, woods and caves, ^er viewless steps resound 
And babble of her pastime ! — On, dread Power I 
With su(ih invisible motion speed thy flight, 

* 183fi. 

The Murderers are aghast ; they strive to flee, 

And half their Host is buried. « 
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Tlirou<^li hanfijing clraids, from craggj^^ height U> height, 
Tlirougli the green valoii and through the herdsman’s bower — 
That all tlie. Alps may gladden in thy might, 

H(ire, there, anri in all places at one hour. 


111 . 

FEELIXr;s OF rilE TYKOLESK. 

(.'oinp, 1809. *Pab. 1815. 

The Land \v(i fnmi our fathers had in trust. 

And to our children will tninsmit, r»r die ; 

This is our maxim, this our piety ; 

And (Jod and Nature say that it is just. 

That which we nvuld perfonn in anus— we must ! 
We read the dicOite in tfie infant’s eye ; 

In the wife’s smile ; mid in the placid sky ; 

And, at our feet, amid the silent dust 
Of them that wore before us. — Sing aloud 
Old songs, the precious music of the heart ! 

Give, herds and flocks, your voices to^the wind I 
While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd, 

With weapons grasped in fearless hands, to assert ' 
Oiir virtue, and to vindicate miuikind. 


IV. 

Comp. 1809. • Pnb* 1815. 

AijVS ! what boots the long laborious quest 
Of moral prudence, sought through good and ill ; 

^ 183 «. 

With weapons in the fearless hand i6i5. 
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Or pains abstruse — to elevate the will, 

And lead us on to tliat transcendent rest 
Wlipre every passion sliall the sway attest 
Of Keason, seated on lier sovereign liill ; 

What is it Init a vain and curious skill, 

If sapient Germany must lie dt‘j>i:est, 

Beneath the brutal swcml ? — Her haughty Schools 
Shall blush ; and may not we with sorrow say, 

A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 

Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 
Than all the prid^ of intellect and thought / 

See the note hy Alois ItraiKll appended to this wTieB of HoniietH. 
Wordsworth had probibly no meaiiH of knowing anything of ^^'ichte's 
** Addresses to the Geruiaa Nation ” <lflivere<l weekly in Berlin, from 
Decemljer lh07 to Mai^ch 1808. (See FidUCy hy Professor llohert 
Adamson, pp. 84-01.) -£i). 


V. 

ON THE FINAL SUBMISSION OK THK TYKOLESF. 

Comp. 1800. — — Pub, 1816. 

Tt was a moral end for which they fought ; 

Else how, when mighty Thrones were put to shanui, 
Could they, ]1oor Shepherds, have preserved an aim, 
A resolution, or eidivening tJiought ? 

Nor hath that moral good been ravrdy sought ; 

For in their, magnanimity and fame 
Powers have they left, an impulse, atid a claim 
Which neither can lie overturned nor bought 
Sleep, Warriors, sleep 1 among your hills repose ! 
We know tliat ye, beneath tlie .stern control 
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Of awful prudence, keep the unvanquished soul : 

And when, impatient of her guilt ami woes, 

Europe breaks forth : then, Shepherds I shall ye rise. 
For perfect triumph o’er your Enemies. 


VI. 

Comp. 180ii. Pub. 1815. 

Thk martial courage of a day is vain, 

An empty noise of (hMitli the battle’s roar, 

If vital liope be wanting to restore, 

Qr fortitude be wanting to susUin, 

Armies or kingdoms. We have lieard a strain 
Of triumph, how the labouring Danube bore 
A weight of hostile corses ; drenched with gore 
Were the wide fields, the hamlets heaped with slain. 
Yet see (the mighty tumult overpast) 

Austria a Dauglitey of her Throne hath sold ! 

And her Tyrolean Champion we behold 
Murdert‘.d, like one ashore by shipwreck cast, 

Murdered without relief. Oh! blind as bold, 

To tliink that such aasui’ance can stand fast ! 

A 

I Api)efid to Uib series of sonnets on the IVrol and the Tyrokse the 
translation of a paper contributed by Alois Brand If a Tyrolean, to the 
Xeue Freie of Octoln^r 22, 1880. Hei r Brantll was for some time 

in Euglaud investigating Uie trac^ of a German literary influence on 
C'oleridgo, Wordsworth, and tlieir contemporaries. 

It was ill tboy’ear 1809 ; Napoleon was at the height of his career of 
victory ; and England alone of all his opponents held tlie supremacy at sea. 
For years the English were the only repteeentatives of freedom in Europe. 
At last it seemed that two fortunate allies arose to join thoir cause — 
the insurgents in Spain and in the little land of Tyrol No wonder 
then that now British poets sympathised with the victors at the hill of 
Isel, and praised their courage and their leaders, and at last, when they 
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were oreroome by auperior forces, laid the laurel wreatli of tragic 
lieroiiuu on their graves, 

“ Thirty or forty yeans before, English iwia would scarcely have 
shown each a lively interest in a war of iodependetice in a foreign 
country. They stood under the curse of narrow-iuindiHlueBs ami one- 
sideduess both in |)otitics and art, so that their siutuitli-runniiig 
verses neither sought nor found a n^fionse even in the hearte of ilmir 
own fellow-countrymen. The poets who appeared l»efoie the public in 
the year 17U8 witli the famous “Lyrical Ballads” were the first to strike 
out a new |jath. Although ditfering considerably from one aiioUier in 
other resjiects, they agreed in their opposition to the conventionality of 
the old schotd. 

“ Wordsjvorth lived in a siiuple little htaise on the romantic lake of 
Grasmere, in the heart of the niountaiiis of Westmoreland. He studied 
more in his walks over heath ami fieki iliaii in lax^ks, and entered witli 
iiiterc.st into the questions alfeeting the gotxl of the ccmiitry j)eople 
around him. Al^ this of necessity iiiipelleil him to take a warm interest 
in the herdsmen of the Al]>s. 

“But t^ie Tyrolese inspirtHl him with still grtwitcr interest on political 
grounds. Like all the lake poets, lie was an enthusiastic ailmirer not 
of the French revolution but of the republic, as long as it seemed to 
desire the realization sf the ideas of Lil)erty, Fraternity, Equality, and 
tlm rest of Rousseau's Arcadian notions ; and it was a bitter disillusion 
for him, as well as for Klojistock, when this much-praised home of 
the free rights of man resolved itself into the empire of Napoleon, 
From this moment he took his place on tlie sirle of the enemies of 
France, luid particularly on the side of the Tyrolese, since they hml never 
lost the natural simplicity of their habits, and had regained the heredi- 
tary freedom, of which they hail lieeu deprived with the swoid. Thus 
arose the curious })aradox, that a republican jxMj’t glorificsl spontaneously 
the cause of an exceedingly moiuirchical and conservative country. 

“ Wordsworth gave vent to his enthusiasm jn six BfjunetM, which, as 
far as [>ower of language and vigour of thought are concenied, fonii 
interesting corupaninn -pieces to the poems of the contemporary Tyrolese 
|>oet Alois Weissenliach. In the first three sonnets the Mpleudour of 
tlie Alpine world, which he knew from his journeys in Hwitzerland, 
forma the backgrouml of the picture. In the foreground he scesa bknd 
of brave and daring men, in whose hearts he thought he could find all 
his own moral }mthos. Many of the features which he has introduced 
certainly show more i()eal fancy than knowledge of detail ; but it was 
not bic^purtxTse to compose a correct report of the war, but lo give an 
exciting deseription of the heroes of this struggle for independence, in 
order that, even though they themselves should be over|X)wered, their 
spirit Hiight arise again among his own fellow-countrymen. In the 
fourth sfmnet, in bis enthusiasm for the Tyrolese, he has treated the 
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German uuivereiitiea with unueceiiaary severity ; but this doe« not prove 
any intentional want of fairneaa on his {tart, for at that time our univer- 
aitieH atood under geneitki diacredit in England as the hotbvds of the 
wildest meta]>hy8i(» and political dreams. The events of the year 1813 
‘ would probably induce Wordsworth to view them in a more favoiu-able 
light. Hiiuilarly the sixth sonnet is not quite just to Austria ; in |>ar- 
ticular Wordsworth has made dexiidedly too little allowance for the fact 
that Ihe Emperor Franz 1. ceded the Tyrol quite against his own will 
under the presMure of circumstances. But in this case we must not 
simply iiJjpuU; uli the blame to the {wiet ; for as we see from the diary 
of his friend Southey, his information as to the doings of Austria was 
of a must vague and unfavourable character. We, however, cannot 
have ally wish to impute to Austriu the sins of ill-advi.stHl diplomacy.” 

The following aic Herr Brand Is German transLitions of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets ; — 


1. 

Stiibrea# -Sefev. 

'ihni @ffrWi(^eu fei ber 

T'cc ben liroUri! tcbedfii^n ^ebeut? 

3ft tixoa ilfU'6 CMfift am bet (Swiv^feit . 
ju tt*crfcn bit rtrlct’iw iUJflt ? 

(ft fonimt trie aut( bem 

ayenu fid| bit jttftrcut, 

I Unb bcch, nnc 0cliU«^t ! (5in RaUrnfe^treif nut breut, 

lilbrn feincm ^ut unb fuUt fcin ^^abprnfdb. 

jD ffrcir)cit! 28ie ber ffeinb ftbebt in OBlcfcn 
Unb iiront unb (itrnc fffb’ in einet 5lnt^, 
tr nicht bebreft ven Sclfrnftucfen^ 

(^eUJiUit bc# bicffij (Slfhcrmut^ ! 

@frint finb 9l\i(b, flldibbath, erbruden 

^c^nlad^enb ben Xi;tann unb feint 98ut^. 

2.» 

au^ brinrm ^eimdt^lanh 
Xtrcl ! bu W&bd^n rmft unb unjd^mKif 
Uitb lttbli(^ bci^, ber ®tr^e Jhitb fftnra^r ! 

Gin Gd^o 3tld unb Glbnucanb. 


<Sim€ttc 2, 4 uitb 6 finb unbeHtcU. 
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Unb u6cr ^tctf<f)«rn Bit) bu frft^eBatint ; 
din d<^c» taS bie 3agb im ^i^rcttn^rau 

auffd^rucBt, ba^ unb ^IDalb unb \Ru 
Unb $c^(c brci^mu, n>o'tf unfld^tbar ftanb. 

(Erin mfunbcnb. urtile^ltd^ 

JTu ^Brt 9)7afBtr !)crv'er im Sici^celattf 
X'lirtf) 3Pelfenimiff, von iMippenfuaitf ^n .^itaiif, 
^urtB VUmeubuttcn, turc^ ba^ ^tum X!)aI ; 

3n bir bann jau^^rn alle 9llven aiaf 
<^ieT, bort unb uBcrall mtt fin cm ISDial! 


3 . 

Wefut)fc bcr !tiroler. 

^anb ift un^ vertraut vom 
So ffi'A vcrcrbt — unb fcft’ ts aud> bat^ b*cbcn — 
^cn .tbtnbfrn : bad ift unb fromm unb cBcn ; 

9{atui: unb fie nenncn cd dered^tt. 

©ir muffcn tBun, UMd inb^li(f% im 
Sul)’ bud CMfbot im Jlmbcdau^r IcBcn, 

Staucnlu^v'cn, aud bcm tHclBcr fc^wcBcu ; 
3bv ^^dter fclbft aud dJrabcdmebcr ftjrcd^t 

dd laut fmvcr. — Sc flinfl’ in SanjjedBraud 
^tx alien Cicber l)cvjli(Bc *D?ufif ! 

dinftimmen $irt unb ^errbe in (en SRci^cn ! 
din ot>fcnvilli^' J&auftein gie^’n n>ir aud, 

^u ©ajfcn in ben •^duben, ©utl^ im ^licf, 

^Drr Xugenb trcu, bu 9^en)4)]^cu gi» befrcitu.” 


4 . 

©ad nu^t, a(^! landed fttienTlnged Streiten, 
J^ae man and unb „Bcfe” px€^t »it 

©ad bummer 91ei^, gn Pk diurgte 
tlnb gu trandccxtbcntoUr gu Uilen, 

t£>a$ {ebe 8fibenf(^ffl fi<!^ taffe reiten 
^cn bet lUiprminft in SUlfubrematie: 

3fi bod nid^t feUfdm eitl| X^ecrie, 

©rnn IDrutfd^fanb trc^ fc viel Spi^ffnbigfeitcn 
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^Dem re^n rrite^^t? (Ihtdt^ fcUen 

X>it l}vi}en (Ei^ulettL ^ufTrn t»\x md[^t fagcn : 
9)?e^r^mu$ten ttjenifl €iegeCn, ftaifc6 ®clten 
• . iTutd) fc^lic^te SU^^irtcn ati^^uful^rcn 
Sur’0 S^eiifc^entvcbl in ticfen Un^liicf^tagcn, 

9itd ailed ftcl^e ^etap^^finrenV 


6 . 

Euf tie fd^lic^lic^r Unterwerfung ter Xircler. 

finer ^uten 0a(^e gait i^r 3(^lagen; 
aDie Ijdtten bci bet iHj^rone 91icbcrfa^rt 
<Scnft fie, tie armen ^d>dfer, fid) bcwal;r: 
aBegcifteriib f)cl;rn <8inii mib frdfttg aWagen^ 

aiitd) bat i^r itambf fur'd O^ute Stuc^t getragen : 
aiWrft ni(^t il^r IRu^tn, bie grege 3^eiifungdari 
9lu(^ uiid ben mit Otec^tdgefiil)! gcyxiart, 

5Dcr ni(^t )u fauftn ift, gu |etnagenV 

^d^laft, .ftdm^fcr! ttntct euren a3ergen mbtl 
JDem fireny^ften (Richter fann ed nic^t rntgef^en: 

91U fannte euer $erj| bad iRiHriren. 

Unb bric^t in l^ce^fter %tcin uiib !Ra(ben>utl^ 

^ (Surc^Hi fed, fc fellt i^r auferdtet^cn, 

^an§ ubec cucm 9nnb triump^iten ! 


Coin{>. 1809. Pub. 1815. 

And is it among mde uututni-ed Dales, 

There, and there only, that the heart is true ? 
And, rising to repel or to subdue. 

Is it by rocks and woods tliat man prevails*? 
Ah no ! though Nature's dread protection fails. 
There is a bulwark in the soul. This knew 
Il)erian Burghers when the sword they drew 
In Zaragoza, naked to the gales 
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Of tiercely-breathing war. Tlie truth was felt 
By PalafoN, and many a brave coiniH'er, 

Like him of noble birth and noble mind ; 

' By ladies, meek-eyed women without fear ; 

And wanderers of the street, to whom is dealt 
The bread w'liich without industry they fi^d. 

Palafox-y-Melzi, Don .ToBeph (1780-1847), immortnliztMi by his horoio 
defence of Saragossa in 1808-i). He was of iin old Arragon family, ami 
entered the Spanish army at an early age. In 180S, wlien twenty-nine 
years of age, he was appointe<l governor of Saragossa, by the |K*ople of 
the town, wlio were ineuacod by tlie French armies. He defended it with 
a few men, against immense odds, and compelled the F’nMich to al)andon 
the siege, afU‘r sixty-one days attiick, and the loss of thoiiwiiids. Sara- 
gossa, however, was t-oo important to lose, and Marshals Morlier and 
Money renewed the siege with a large anny. Palafox (twice ilefejite<l 
outside) retired to the hutress as before, where the irmn, women, and 
children fought in defence, till the city was ahm»Ht a heap of niiiiH. 
Typhus attjioked tlie garrison within, while the Fnuich army assailed it 
from without. Palafox, smitten by the fever, Innl to give up the coin- 
inaud to another, who signed a c.*ipitulation next day. Jfe was sent a 
prisoner toVincennes, and kept there for nearly five years, t ill the resbira- 
tioii of Ferdinand Vll., wherfhe w'aa sent buck on a secret mission to 
Miulrid. In 1814 he was ap{K>iiited Oaptjiin-Oener:il of Arragon; but 
for alK)ut thirty years — till his death in 1847 — he took no p.'irt in public 
affairs. — E d. 


Comp. 1809, Pub. 1815. 

O’eu the wide earth, on mountain and on plain, 
Dwells in the affections and tlie soul of man 
A Godhead, like the universal Pan ; 

But more exalted, with a brighter train : 

And shall his bounty be dispensed in vain, 
Showered equally on city and on field, 

And neither hoj>e nor steadfast promise yield 
In these usurping times of fear and pain ? 
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HAIL ZARAGOZA ! 


Such doom awaits us. Nay, forbid it, Heaven ! 

We know the arduous strife, the eternal laws 
To which the triumph of all good is given, 

High sacrifitie, and labour without pause, 

Kven to the deatli : — else wherefore should the eye 
Of iiuui converse with iiiunortality ? 


Comp. IS0<). Pul). ISIT). 

Hail, Zanigo/u ! If with imwet oyv 
We can u|)[)roaoh, thy sorrow^) bclioM, 

Yet is the lienrt not j»itilesH nor (^old ; 

Such si)<‘ctacle denmiids not tear or sigh. 

ThcsSe desolate renuiins are trophies liigli 
Of more tlian martial courage in tlie breast 
(^f peaceful civic virtue : they attest 
Thy luatchleas worth to all posterity. 

Jllood flowed before thy siglit witliuut remorse 
Disease eousumed thy vitals; War uplasived 
TheijJ^uud beneath thee with voleanie force: 
Dread trials! yet encountered and sustaineil 
Till not a wreck of help or hope remained, 
And law was from nece^ssity received.* 


See note to sonnet (p. 221). Sarogoeea aiirrendered February 20, 1809, 
after a heroic defence, which may recal the sieges of Nnmantia or 
Sagmitum. Every street, almost every house, had lieen hotly con- 
tesknl ; the monks, and even the women, had taken a conspicuous 
share, in the defence ; more than 40,000 bodies of lx)th sexes and every 
age testified to .the obstinate courage of the besieged. (See Dyer’s 
UUtorit of Modern Europe^ Vol. IV. p. 496 .) — Ed. , 


The begtimiiig is imitated from an Italian aonnet 1816. 



BRAVE SCHILL ! BY DEATH DKLIVKIJEI). 


Comp. 1809. Pub. 1815. 

Sav, what is Honour ? — *Tis the finest sense 
Of whieh the human mind e.an frame, 

Intent oaeh lurkin*:; fntilty to diselaini, 

Ami ^uard the way of life from all tdVence 
SuH\*re(l or clone. Whcui lawlc\ss violenee 
Invades a liealin, so jireJfed that in tlie scale * 

Of ]KTilnus war lujr wci^^htiest armic's fail, 
Hoiuair is hoju ful ele vatic »n, — wliencc* 

(Ilory, and Iriumph. Yttl with )>oli(ic'> skill 
End angered States* may yiedd to terms unjust ; 
Stoop their ]»r<md hc*ads, hut- not unto the dust — 
A Foe's most ravouriu* ])urpose to fulfil : 

Ha]>py occasions oft hy sedf-mistrust 
Are forfeitc.'d ; hut infamy doth kill. 


(Vaiip, 1801). — — J*«h. 1815. 

Bi?ave Schill ! hv death dcdiverc'cl, take thl^fli<j:ht 
From Prussia’s timid reoje^. 0(» and rest 
Witli heroes, ’micl the islands of the Bhist, 

Or ill the fields of (*m]>yrean liolit. 

A meteor wert thou crossing a dark nioht : 

Yet sludl thy name, conspicuous and suhlime, 
Stand in the HjiaeioiLs finnaraent of tim<% 

Fixed as a star : such ^lory is thy right. 


1836 . 

A kingdom doth aasault, and in the ncale iBifr. 

1836. 


A Meteor wert thou in a darksome night. 


1815 
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Alas 1 it may not he : for earthly ffime 
Ih Fortune’s frail depenrlant ; yet there lives 
A Ju(l"e who, as man claims by merit, gives ; 

To whose alFjiondering mind a noble aim, 

Faithfully ke|)t, is as a noble deed ; 

TnJpFliose pure sight all virtue doth succeed. 

« 

Fenlinand von Schil), a distinj^uiHhed Pnissian officer, Ijoni 1773, 
entered tlie army 178a, wjw Hcrioimly wounded in tlie battle of .Jena, 
Init took the held again at the of a free corps. Indignant at the 
Miilijection <»f liin eountrv to Bonapart**, he resolved to make a great 
edbrt for tlie lilieration of (lerriiany, cplleetod a nniall lK)dy of troops, and 
commenced operations on the KHh*; but after a ft-w siiecesseai was over- 
))owered and slain at Stralsund, in May 1801). - Ko. 

# 


C-orup. 1800. Pub. 1815. 

Caij. not the royal Swede unfortunttte, 

Who never did to Fortune bend tlie knee; 

Who sliohte<l (ear; rejected steadfastly 
Temjitation ; and whose kingly name and state 
Have ]H‘Ti.shed hy liis choice, and not his fate ! 

Hence lives He, to his inner self endeared ; 

And hence, wdierever virtue is revered, 

ft 

Hti'sits a more exalted Potentate, 

Tlironed in the hearts of men. Should Heaven ordain 
That this gr<*at Servant of a righteous cause 
Must still have sad or vexing thoughts to endure. 

Yet may n symi>athi 2 ing spirit pause, 

Ailinonisbed by these truths, and quench all pain 
In thankful joy and gratulaiion pure. 

Tlie royal Sweile, “ who never did to fortune bend the knee,” was 
GuHtavns IV. He abdicated in 1809, and came to London at the close 
of the year 181U. See not€i to another sonnet on the same King of 
Sweden, beginning — 

The Voice of song from distant lands shall call. 

(VoL II. p. 294.) 
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In the edition of 1836, Wordiworth added the followinff note: — ** In 
this, and a fluocoedin^ eon net on the same subject, let me be understood 
as a Poet availing himself of the situation which the King of Sweden 
occupied, and of the principles in hia manifeatoa ; laying hohl 

of these advantages for the purpose of embodying moral truths. I'hia 
I'einark might, perhaps, as well have been suppressed ; for to tliose who 
may be in symfwithy with the (^urse of these Poems, it will ^ superflu- 
ous ; and will, I fear, be tlirown away upon that other mn, whose 
besotted admiration of the intoxicated despot, hereafter placed in con- 
trast with him, is the most niehuicholy evidence of degradation in Britisli 
feeling and intellect which the time^jjjpkve furnished/* — Ku. 


Comp. 1809. Pub. 181S. « 

Look now on that ^tdventurer wlio hath paid 
His vows to Fortune ; who, in cruel slight 
Of virtuous liope, of lilwrty, and right, 

Hath followed wheresoe’er a way was made 
By the blind Goddess, — ruthless, undismayed ; 

And so hatli gained at length a prosperous height, 
Bound which the element^ of worldly might 
Beneath his haughty feet, like clouds, are laid. 

O joyless power that stands by lawless force ! 

Curses are his dire portion, scorn, and hate, 

Internal darkness and unquiet bteath ; 

And, if old judgments keep their sacred course, 

Him from that height shall Heaven precipitate 
By violent and ignominious deatL 

The “ Adventurer** who “ paid hU vows to Fortune,** in contrast to the 
royal Swede ** who never did t6 Fortune bend the knee,*’ was of course 
Napoleon Bonaparte. — £ d. 


Comp. 1809. Pub. 1815. 

Is there a power that can sustain and cheer 
The captive chieftain, by a tyrant’s doom, 
IV. p 
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AH 1 WHERE IS PALAFOX ? 


Forced to descend into his destined tomb — ' 

A dungeon <larlc ! where he must waste the year, 

And lie cut off from all his heart holds dear ; 

Wl\at time his injured country is a stage 
Wlicreon <U*lil>erate Valour an<l the rage 
Of righteous Vcmgeance side by aide appear, 

Filling from morn to night the heroic sc(nie 
With d(s‘ds of hope and everlasting praise: — 

Say can he think of tffjs with mind serene 
And silent fetters? Yes, if visiims bright 
Shine on his soul, reflected from tlu^ flays 
• Wh<*n he liimself was tried in ojM'n ligld. 

TliiH may rt'fer to J*al?ifox, allu<lt;»i to in a rtonnet (p. 221), 

and ill t!i<' <»nc m»xt in order ; although, from tlm latter Bonnet, it 
would Heem tlwit Wordsworth did not know that Palafox w'aa, in 1810, 
a prisoner at Vinceiiijcs. — E d. 


1810. 

Ab already indicated, the poems belonging to the year 1810, like 
tlioHe of 1809, were mainly Sonnets, suggested by the events occuiTing 
on the Continent of Europe, and the j>atriotic efforts of the Spaniaids 
to nisist Napoleon. 1 have lissigued the two sonnets refening to 
Flannniiis, entitled *‘On a Celebrated Event in Ancient History,” to 
the wiine year. They were first published in 1815, and seem tf) have 
Iwen due to the same impulse which leil Woixlsworth to write *tbe 
“ Sonnets de<licated to Liberty and Order.” — E d. i 

Comp. 1810. Pub, 1815. 

Ah ! where is J’alafox ? Nor tongue nor pen 

Reports of him, liis dwelling or his grave ! 

Docs yet the unheard-of vessel ride the wave ? 

Or is she swallowed up, remote from ken 

> isae. 

Foroed to deoeeiid alive Into hie tomk I8i5. 
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Of pitying bauiaii nature ? Once again 
Methinks tliat wq shall hail thee, Champion brave, 
Redeemed to baflio tliat imperial Slavt*. 

And through all Euroj)e cheer desponding men 
With new-l>orii hope. Unboundeil is the might 
Of martyrdom, and fortitude, and right 
Hark, how thy Country triumphs! — Smilingly 
The JLtdi’nal looks upon her sword that gleams, 
Like his own liglitning, ofcr mountains higli, 

On ramjKUt, and the banks of all her streams. 

See uot^* to 8t»iiuets (pp. 221-22*2). - En. 


Corap. 1810. ruh. 1815. 

l!^ due observance of an ancient rite, 

Tlie rude Ihscayaiis, when tlieir cluldroii lie 
Dead ill the sinless time of infancy, 

Attire the peaceful corse in V(‘stmerits white ; 

And, in like sign of cloudless triumph bright, 

They bind tlie unofleiidiiig creature's brows 
With haj)py garlands of the pure wliite rose : 

Then do a festal company unite ^ 

In choral song; and, while the ^uplifted cross 
Of Jesus goes before, the cdiild is borne 
Uncovered to his grave : ’tis closed, — her loss 
^ The Mother then mourns, as she needs must mourn ; 
But soon, through Christian faith, is grief subdued 
And joy returns, to brighten fortitude.* 

^ 1836 . 

XhU done, a festal company unite isis. 

• 1843 . 

Uncpvered ta his grave : — Her piteous loss 
Tlie lonesome Mother cannot choose but mourn ; 

Yet soon by Christian faith is grief subdued, His. 

* C and 1S43. 

And joy atlei^a apon her foriitiidA, 

Or joy returns to brighten fortitude. 


1818 , 



228 A ROMAN MASTER STANDS ON OBJBOJAN GROUND. 


FEELINGS OF A NOBLE BISCAYAN AT ONE OF 
^ THOSE FUNERALS. 

Comp. 1810 . Pub. 1816 . 

Yet, yet, Biscayans 1 we must meet our Foes 
With firmer soul, yet labeur to regain 
Our ancient freedom ; el.s(; ’twere worse tiian vain 
• To gather round the bier tliese festal shows. 

A garland fashioned of the pure white rose 
Becomes not one whoso fatluT is a slave : 

Oh, bear the infant covered to his grave I 
These venerable mountains now enclose 
A people sunk in apathy and fear. 

If this endure, farewell, for us, all good ! 

The awful light of heavenly innocence 
Will fail to illuminate the infant’s bier ; 

And guilt and shame, from which is no defence. 
Descend on all that issue; from our blood. 


ON A CELEBRATED EVENT IN ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

Cump. 1810. Pub. 1815. 

A Roman Master stands on Grecian ground. 

And to the people at the Isthmian Games ^ 

Assembled, He, by a herald’s voice, proclaims ' 

The Liberty of Greece : — the words rebound 
Until all voices in one voice are drowned ; 

Glad acclamation by which air was rent I 
And birds, high flying in the element, 

And to the Concouiue of the Isthmian Games 

He, by hk Heiaki'a voiee, akmd ptedaiiua isiA 
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Dropped to the earth, astonished at the sound ! 

Yet were the thoughtful grieved ; and still that voice 
Haunts, with sad echoes, musing Fancy’s ear : ^ 

Ah ! tliat a Cojujiuro/s words should be so dear : . 

Ah ! tliat a boon could shed such rapturous joys ! 

A gift of that which is not to be given 

By all the blended powers of Earth and Heaven. 

Thia **lU)iJian Miwter” ‘^on Grecian ground” wa* T. Quintihs 
Flaminius, one of tlie ablest and noblest of the Konian generals, 
(2.10-174 B.C.) He was succeHHful against Philip of Mactnlon, overran 
'rhes^ily ill 198, and coiKpiered the Macedonian army in 197, defeating 
Philip at Cynoscephalfio. He concluded a jsmoe w'ith the vanquished. 
*'in the spring of 19G, the Roman coininisHion arrived in Greece to arrange, 
ocmjointly with Fianiinius, the affairs of the country : they also brought 
with them the terms on which a definite peace was to be concluded with 
Philip. . . The ^Etolians exerted themselves to excite suspicions among 
the Greeks as to the sincerity of tlie Romans in, their dealings with 
them. Flaminius, however, insisted upon imme<liato rom|)liance with 
the terms of tlie . . In this summer, the Isthmian games were 

celebrated at Corinth, and thousands from all |>.arta of Greece flocked 
thither. Flaminius, accom]>snied by the ten comiiiissioueni, entered the 
assembly, and, at his comnuind, A herald, in name of the Roman 
Senate, pnjclaimed the freetlom and independence of Gi^eece. The joy 
and enthusiasm at this unexpected declaration was lieyoiid all descrip- 
tion : the throngs of people that crowded around Flaminius to catch a 
bight of their liberator or touch his garment were so enormous, that oven 
his life was endangered.” (Smith’s Die. of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy : Art. Flaminius.) — Ed. 


^UPON THE SAME EVENT. 

Comp, (probably) 1810. Pub. 1816. 

When, far and wide, swift as the beams of morn 
The tidings passed of servitude repealed, 

And of that joy which shook the Isthmian Field, 
The^rough iEtolians smiled with bitter scorn. 

^ IMS. 

' — A melancholy E<dio that v<^oe 
Doth sometimss hang oo munag Fancy’s ear ; 


1815. 



230 THE OAK OF GUERNICA. 

** Tis known/’ cried tliey, ” that he who would adorn 
Ilis envied temples with the Isthmian crown, 

Must either win, through effort of his owh, 

Tho^ prize, or be content to see it worn 
l\y more deserving brows. — Yet so ye i>rop, 

Sons of the brave who fouglit at Marathon, 

Your feeble spirits ! (ireece her head hath bowed, 

^As if th(», wreath of liberty thereon 
Would fix itself as smoothly as a cloud 
Wliich, at Jove’s will, descends on Pel ion’s top.” 

The ^^tolianH were the only GreelcH that cntei*t.*iine<l suspicion of the 
Roman designs from the fii-st. Wlieii Flaniiniiis wjis wintering in 
Phocis in 190, and an insurrection broke out at Oj>vi8, some of the citizens 
liail willed in the aitl of tlie /Etoliaiis against Uie Macedonian garrison ; 
but the gates of the city were not opene<l to admit the ^Etoluin volunteers 
till Flnminius arrived. Then in the Luittle at the heights of Cynosce- 
phahe-, where the M.acedoiiian airny was routc<l, the ^'Ktolian C4mtingent, 
which had helpwl FLiraiuius, claimed the sole credit of the victory ; and 
wisIumI no truce iinuie with Pliilip, as tliey were bent on the destruction 
of the Miice<loiiian po^*r. The /Etolians aimetl subsequently at 
exciting suspicion against the sincerity of Flamiiiius. In the second 
sonnet, Wonlsworth^s sympathy seems to have been w’itli the A'^tolians, 
as much as it wtw with the JSwiss and the Tyrolese in their attitude to 
nona^svile. But Fkminius was not a Napoleon. — Eo, 


THE OAK OF GUf:ENICA. 

Comp. 1810. Pub. 1815. 

The ancient oak of Guerniwi, says Laborde in his account of Biscay, is 
a most venerable natural monument, iVrdinaiul and Isabella, in 
the year 1470, after hearing mass in the church of Santa Maria de 
la Antigua, rtqxiired to this tree, under which they swore to the 
Biscayans to maintain their /mro$ (privileges). What other in- 
terest Mougs to it in the minds of this people will ap|>ear from 
tlie following 

SUPPOSED ADDRESS TO THE SAME. 

Oak of Guernica ! Tree of holier power 
Tlmu that which in Dodona did enshrine 
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(So faith too fondly ^leemed) a voicse divine 
Heard from the depths of its aerial bower — 

How canst thou flourish at this bliglitinj^ hour ? 

What hope, what joy can sunshine brin^ to thee, 

Or the soft breezes from the Atlantic st‘,a, 

The dews of morn, or April’s tender shower ? 

Stroke merciful and welcome would that be 
Which sliould extiuid thy branches on the ^u'ound, 

If never more within their shady rouml 
Tliose lofty-minded L«iw«fivers shall meet, 
roasant and lord, in their ajjpointed seat, 

(iuardiaiis of Biscay’s ancient liberty. 

Prophetic power was liclieved to residu within the ijrove whic!i 
HurroundiMl the t<Mnple of Jupiter near Dodona, in Kpirus, and oriicJeH 
were given forth from the bouglis of the n^iered oak. — t 


INDIGNATION OF A IIIGII-MIHDEI) SrANIAKl). 

Comp. 1810. Pub. 181 r>. 

We can endure that He sliould wa.ste our lands, 
l)e.spoiDour temple.s, and by sw^ord and flame 
Ileturn us to the dust from which we ^me ; 

Such food a Tyrant s appetite demands : 

And we can brook the thought that hy his hands 
Spain may be, overpowered, and he ixissess, 

For his delight, a solemn wilderness 

Where all the brave lie dead. But, when of bands 

Which he will break for us he dares to 8]>eak, 

Of benefits, and of a future day 

Wlien^our enlightened minds shall bless his sway ; 

Then, the strained heart of fortitude proves weak ; 

Our groans, our blu.shes, our pale cheeks declare 

That he has power to inflict what we lack strength to Ixiar. 
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Couijmre the two sonnetii ** on a celebrated event in Ancient History” 
(p. 228). Tlie following note to the last line of this sonnet occurs in 
JVofessor Ileed’s American Edition of the Poems : — “TJhe student of 
English poetry will call to mind Cowley’s impassioned expression of the 
indignation of a llritoii under the depression of disasters somewhat 
similar. • 

“ Let rather Roman come again, 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane : 

In all the Ixmds we ever bore, 

We giieved, we sighed, we wept, we never blushed before!^ 

IHscourse on the Oovcmmmt of Oliver Cronuoell.—ED. 


Comp. 1810. Pub. 1815. 

Avaunt all specious pliancy of iiiiiul 
In men of low degree, all smooth pretence ! 

1 Bfctter like a blunt indiflerence, 

And self-respecting slo\fnesa, disinclined 
Th win mo at first sight : and be tliere joiiKul 
rutienco and temp<»*ance with this high reserve, 

Honour that knows the path and will not swerve ; 
Affections, which, if put to proof, arc kind ; 

And piety towards (Jod. Such men of old 
Were England’s native growth ; and, throughout Spain, 
(Thanks to high God) forests of such remain 
Then for that Country let our hopes be bold ; 

For matched with these shall policy prove vain, 

Her arts, her strength, her iron, and her gold. 


Comp. 1810. — Pub. 1815. 

0*£BW££NING Statesmen have full long relied 
On fleets and armies, and external wealth : • 

* 18S6 

ForestiP of such do at this day remain. isis. 
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But from within proceeds a Nation's health ; 

Wliich shall not fail, though j)oor men cleave with pride 
To the paternal floor ; or turn aside, » 

In the thronged city, fi-oni the walks of gain, 

As being all unworthy to detain 
A Soul by contemplation sanctified. 

Theref are who cannot languish in this strife, 

Spaniards of evgry rank, by whom the good 
Of such high course was felt and understood ; 

Who to their Country's cause have hound a life 

Erewhilo, l)y solemn consecration, given 

To labour, and to prayer, to nature, and to heaven.* 


THE FKENCH AND THE SPANISH (HJERILLAS. 

Comp. 1810. Pub, 1815. 

Hunger, and sultry lu^at, and nipping blast 
From bhiak hill-top, and length of march by night 
Through heavy swamp, or over snow-clad height — 

These hardships ill-sustained, these dangers past, 

The roving Spanish Bands are reached at bust, 

Charged, and dispersed like foam : but as a flight 
Of scattered quaiLs by .signs do reunite, 

So tliese, — and, heard of once again, are chased 
With combinations of long-i)ractised art" 

And newly-kimlled hope ; but they are fled — 

(lone are they, viewless as the buried dead : 

Where now ? — Their sword is at the Foernan’s heart ! 
And thus from year to year his walk they thwart. 

And hang like dreams around his guilty bed 

See Dojte t appended to the aonnet entitled Spanish Querillaa (p, 247). 
— Ed. 

* See Laborde’s character of the Spanish people ; from him the senti- 
ment of these two last lines is Ukea. 1815. 
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EPITAPH8 FROM CHIABRERA. 


EPITAPHS 

. Translatkd from Chiabrera. 

[TliOBe from Chiabrera were chiefly tranalated when Mr Coleridge 
waa writing hia ** Friend*^ in which j>ericKlica] my “ Eaaay on Kpitapha,'’ 
written about that time, waa tirat published. For further notice of 
(’hiabrera, in connection with hiH Epitaphs, see “ Musings at^Aquapen- 
dento.”] 

It ia better to print all the Epitaphs from Chiabrera together, than 
to Hj)read them out over the years when they were first published, since 
it is inipOHsible to sjiy in what year those written Hiibsecjuently to 18 U) 
were’ eoiii posed. — En. • 

I. 


Pub. 1837. 

Wkki* not, Ixdovod Friends! nor let tlio air 
For me with siglis be troubled. Nut from life 
Have I been taken ; this is jj;enuine life 
And this alone — tlie life which now I live 
In ])eaee eternal ; where desire and jc>y 
Together move in fellowship without end. — 

Francesco Ceni willed tliat, after death, 

Ilia tombstone thus should speak for him.^ And surely 
Small cause there is for that fond wish of ours 
Ix>ng to continue in this world ; a world 
That keeps not faith, nor yet can point a hope 
To gooil, whereof itself is destitute. 


II. 

Pub, 1815. 

Perhaps some needful service of the Stato 
Drew Titus from the depths of studious bowers, 

* l$4fi. 

Francesco Ceni after death enjoined 

That thus his tomb should sp^tk for him. lanr. 
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And doomed him to contend in faithless courts. 

Whore gold determines between right and wrong. 

Yet did at length his loyalty of heart. 

And his pure native genius, lead him back 
To wait upon the bright ami gracious Muses, 

Whom he had early loved. And not in vain 
Such course he held ! llologna’a learned schools 
Were gladdened by the Sage s voice, and hung 
Witli fondness (»n those sweet Nestorian strains. 

There plea.su re crowned Ins <lays ; and all his tlioughts 
A roseate fragrance breathed.* — C) liiiman life, 

Tliat never art secure^ from dolonais change ! 
lleliold a high injunction suddenly 
To Ani(»\s side hatli brought lum,' and lie charmed 
A TuvScaii audience : l>ut full soon w^tis called 
To the i)eri)etual silence of the grave. 

Mourn, Italy, the loss of him who stood 
A Champion stedfast and invinc ible, 

To quell the rage of literary War ! 


III. 

Pub. 1815. 

O Thou wlio movest onward with a mind 
Intent upon thy w’ay, ])au8e, though haste ! 

’Twdll be no fruitless inoment, I was b<jrn 
Within Savona’s w’alLs, of gentle blood. 

* 183C. 

To Amo’s side couductB him, . isiA. 

* Ivi vivea giocondo ei suoi peiuiieri 
Erano tutti ro««. 

The Translator had not skill to come nearer to his originaL 1815. 
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EPITAPHS FROM CHIABRERA. 


On Tiber’s banksr my youth was dedicate 
To sacred studies ; and the Roman Shepherd 
(»ave to my charge Urbino’s numerous flock. 

Well did I watch, ^ much laboured, nor had power 
To esca])e from many and strange indignities^ ' 

Was smitten by the great ones of the world, 

*Jhit did not fall ; for Virtue braves all shocks, 

Upon herself resting immovably. 

Me did a kindlier fortune tlien in\'it(5 

'Jo servo the glorious Henry* King of Franco, 

And in Ins hands I saw a high reward 
Stretcbed out for my acceptance, — ))ut T>catli came. 
Now, lh‘ader, learn from this any fate, liow false, 
How treachenuis to her promise, is the world; 

And trust in (Jod — to whose eternal doom 
Must bend the sceptred Potentates of earth. 


IV. 

Pub. 1815. 

There never breathed a man who, wlien his life 
Was closing, might not of that life relate 
Ti>il8 long and hard. — The waiTior will report 
Of wounds, and bright swords flashing in the field. 
And blast of trumpets. He who hath been doomed 
To bow his forehead in the courts of kings 
Will tell of fraud and never-ceasing hate, 

Envy and heart^iquietude, derived 
From intricate cabals of treacherous friends. 

I, who on shipboard lived from earliest youth, 

Gould represent the countenance horrible 

^ isse. 

Much did I watch 1615 . 
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Of the vexed waters, and the indignant rage 
Of Auster and Bootes. Fifty years ' 

Over the well-steered galleys did I rule : — 

From huge Pelorus to the Atlantic pillars, 

Rises no tnoimtaiii to mine eyes unknown ; 

And the broad gulfs I traversed oft and oft : 

Of every cloud which in the heavens might stir 
I knew the force ; and lienee the roijigh sea's pride 
Availed not to my Vessers overthrow. 

What noble pomp and frequent have not I 
On regal decks beheld ! yet in the end 
I learned that one jioor moment can suflice 
To equalise the lofty and the low\ 

We sail the sea of life — a Calm One finds. 

And One a Tempest — and, the voyage o'er, 

Death is the quiet haven of us all. 

If more of my condition ye would know, 

Savona was my birth-place, and 1 sprang 
Of ni)ble i)arents : seventy years and three ^ 

Lived I — then yielded to a slow disease. 


V. 


Pub. 1837. 


True is it that Ambrosio Saliiiero 
With an untoward fate was long involved 
In odious litigation ; and full long, 

Fate harder still ! had he to endure assaults 
Of racking malady. And true it is ^ 

^ 183S. 

Forty years 

* issi. 

1 leam •...«• 


8 


18 U. 

ISIS. 


1836. 


sixty years and three 


1816. 
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That ii(;t the less a frank courageous heart 
And buoyant spirit triumphed over pain ; 

And was strong to follow in the steps 
Of the biir Muses. Not a covert path 
Loads to the <lear Parnassian forest’s shade. 

That might from liim be hidden ; not a track 
Mbunts to pellucid Tlip})oerene, but he 
Had traced its wiyclings. — This Savona knows, » 
Yet no sepiilcliral honors to her Son 
She ]>a.id, b>r in our age the lieart is ruled 
Only by gold. And now a simjde stone 
Inscribed witlj tliis memorial )»ere is raised 
Hy bis b(‘r(;ft, liis lonely, (Jhi^lmua. 

I'hink not, U Passenger ! who reiuVst the lines, 
That an exceeding love hath dazzled me ; 

No — he was One whose memory ought to spreail 
Whero’iT Permessiis bears an honoured name, 
And liv(i as long as its pure stream shall fJow\ 

VI. 

Pub. 1815. 

Dkstinkd to war from very infancy 
Was I, Ihiborto Dati, and 1 took 
In Malta the white symbol of the Cross : 

Nor in life’s vigorous .season did I shun 
Hazard or toil; among the saiuls was seen 
Of Libya ; and not seldom, on the banks 
Of wide Hungi^an Danube, ’twas my lot 
To hear the sanguinary trumpet sounded. 

So lived I, and repined ndt at such fate : 

Tills only grieves me, for it seems a wrong. 

That stripped of arms 1 to my end am brought 
On the soft down of my paternal home. 
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Yet haply Arno shall be spared all cause 
To blush for me. Thou, loiter not npr halt 
In thy appointed way, and bear in mind 
How fleetin<^ and how frail is human life ! 


Yll. 

• Pub. 1837. ‘ 

O FLOWER of all that sprin;^^ from gjuithi Mood, 

And all tliat f^enerous nurture breeds to make 
Youth amiable ; (1 friend so true of soul 
To fair A^^laia ; by what (uivy moved, 

Lelius ! lias dealli cut short thy luilliant day 
In its sweet openiii}; ? and wh^t ilire, misha]» 

Has from Savona torn her best delii^dit i 

Fo* thee slie mourns, nor (^*er will cease, to mourn ; 

And, should the out-pourin^s of lier eyes sullicc nr)t 

For her heart’s ^u'ief, she, will entn5at Sobeto 

Not to withhold Ijis bounteous aid, Sebeto 

Wlio saw tliee, on bis niar;jjin, yield to death, 

III tlie ehaste arms of thy beloved I^)ve ! 

What ju'olit riclieS ? what do(‘s youth avail ? 

Hast are our liopes ; — I, weejiing bitterly, 

Penned these sail lines, nor can forbear to pray 
That every gentle Spirit hither led 

read them, not without smne bitt<;r tears. 

VIIL 

Pub. 1815. 

Not without heavy grief of heart did 
On whom the duty fell (for at that time 
Th^ Father sojourned in a distant land) 

Deposit in the hollow of this tomb 
A brother’s Child, most tenderly l>eloved 1 
Francesco was the name the Youth had borne. 
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PozzoBONNELU Ills illustrioufl house ; 

And, when beneath this stone the Corse was laid, 
Tlie eyes of all Savona streamed with tears. 

Alas ! tl le twentieth April of his life 

H^d scurccily flowered : and at this early ^i^ne. 

By genuine virtue he inspired a hope 
Tliat greatly cheered his wiintry : to his kin 
lie j)roiiii8ed comfort ; and the flattering thoughts 
His friends had in their fondness entertained * 

Ho suffered not to lan^ish or decay. 

Now is there not good reason to break forth 
Into a passionate lament ? — O Soul \ 

Short while a Pilgrim in our nether world. 

Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air ; 

And round this eartlily tomb let roses rise 
An everlasting spring ! in memory 
Of that delightful fragrance which was once 
From thy mild manners quietly exhaled. 

IX. 

Pub. 1815. 

Pause, courteous Spirit ! — Bolbi supplicates 
That Thou, with no reluctant voice, for him 
Here laid in morUil darkness, wouldst prefer 
A prayer to the lledeeiner of the world. 

Tliis to the dead by sacred right belongs ; 

All else is nothing. — Did occiision suit 
To tell his worth, tlie laarblo of this tomb 
Would ill suffice : for Plato’s lore sublime, 

And all the wisdom of the Stagyrite, 

* In justioe to iho Aathor I subjoin the ongiual — 

E degli amici 

Non laciava languire i bei penaieri. 1815. 
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Enriched and beautified his studious mind : 

With Archimedes also lie conversed 
As with a chosen friend ; nor did he leave 
Tliosc laiireat \\Teftth8 ungathered wliich the Nymphs 
Twine near their loved I’ermesaiis,’ — Finally/ 
Himself aliove each lower thought uplifting, 

His ears he cfosed to listen to the songs * 

Which Sion's Kings did consecraU^ of old ; 

And his Perinessus found on Ijchanon.* 

A blessed. Man ! who of ]»rotHcted days 
^fade not, us thousands do, a vulgar sleep ; 

But truly did He live his life. T’rbino, 

Take pride hi him ! — 0 Basseiiger, farewell ! 


I Rave lioen unable to obtain any definite information in reference to 
the {lersoiia ooinrnernorateil in these epitaphs by Chiabrera : Titus, 
Ambrosio Saliiiero, Kob<‘rto l)ati, Francesco Poxzobonnelli, and lialbi. 
Mr W. M. lloHsetli writes tliat he ^*HU[>)K>se8 all the men named by 
(’hiabrera to l>e Huch a« eiijoyeil a certain local and teinjiorary iH5put*i- 
tion, which has hanlly passed down bi any sort of posterity, and 
certainly not to the ordinary English imder.” 

Chiabreni was born at Savun.'i on the 8Ui of J line ir>r)2, and eilucateti at 
Iloine. Itcciit^ercd the service •f Cardinal Cornaro, iiiarrieil in his r)0ih 
year, liveil to the age of 85, and died Ocbdier 14, 1(J37. His poetical 
faculty showed itself late. ** Having coDynenceil to read the Greek 
writers at home, he couceiveil a^gi-eiit arlmiratiou for Pindar, and 
strove successfully to imitate him. He was not less happy in catching 
the naive and [>Ieasaut sjiirit of Anacreon ; his canzouetti liciug dis- 
tinguished for their eas(,* and elegance, while his Jaettore Famujliari 
was the first attempt to introduce the }>oetical ejiistle into Italian 
Literature. He wrote also several epics, bucolics, and dramatic poems. 
His ap]>c;ired at Venice, in 6 vois., ju ITfiH.” 

Wordsworth says of him, in his on Epitaphs (see Tha Fri^id^ 

February 22, 1610 — where translatioiis of some of those epitaphs of 

* 18 . 36 . 

Twine on the top of Findus. I9i6. 

* 18?4i. 

the Song isiA. 

* 1836 . 

And fixed his Pindos upon Lebanon. isis. 

Q 


IV. 
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MATERNAL GRIEF. 


(liiabrera first appeared — and notes to The Excureion ) — “ His life was 
louff, and every part of it bore appropriate fruits. XJrbino, his birth- 
place, might be proud of him, and the passenger who was entreated 
to pray for liis soul has a wish breathed for his welfare- . . . The 
EpiUiphs of Chiabrera are twenty-nine in number, and all of them, 
save tw|^ ufxm men probably little known at this day in their own 
country, and scarcely at all l>eyond the limits of it ; and the reader is 
generally nmde acf^uaintefl with the moral and intellectual excellence 
which distinguished them by a brief history of the course of their lives, 
or a 8£*lection of events and circumstances, and thus they are in- 
dividualized ; but in the two other instances, namely, in those of Tasso 
and lbi])hacl, ho enters into no jmrticulars, but contents himself with 
four lines expressing one sentiment, upon the principle laid down in 
the former part of this discourse, when the subject of the epitaph is a 
man of prime note. ...” 

CoTnj)aro the pot'm Mu9xn<jn near Aquapendente, In reference to 
tlie places referred to in these Epitaphs of Chiabrera, it may be men- 
tioned that Savona (Epitaphs v., vii., vui.) is a town in the Genovese 
Territory. Pennessus (Epitaph v.) is a river of Ikeotia, rising in Mount 
Ifelicon and flowing round it, hence sacred to the muses ; the fountain 
of llippocrene— also referred to in this epitaph — was not far distant. 
Selwto (Epitaph iv.), now cape Faro, is a Siciliaii-promontory.— Ed. 


MATERNAL GRIEF. 

Comp. 1810. * Pub. 1842. 

[This was in part au overflow from the Solitary’s description of his 
own and his wife’s feelings upon the decease of their children. (Sl^ 
Excursion,” book 3d,)] 

Departed Child I I could forgot thee once 
Though at my boaom nursed ; this woeful gain 
Thy dissolution bring^^hat in my soul * 

Is present and perpettXy abides 
A shadow, never, never to be displaced 
By the returning substance, seen or touched, 

Seen by mine eyes, or clasped in my embrace. 

Al)sence and (featb how differ they ! and how 
Shall I admit that nothing can restore 
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What one short sigh so easily removed ? — 

Death, life, and sleep, reality and thought. 

Assist me, Grod, their boundaries to know, 

*0 teach me calm submission to thy Will ! 

The C'hild she mourned had overstepped the pale 
Of Infancy, but still did breathe the air 
That sanctifies its confines, and partook 
Itcflccted beams of that celestial light 
To all the Little-ones on sinful earth 
Not un vouchsafed — a light that warmed and cheered 
Tliose several qualities of heart and mind 
Wliich, it\ her own blest nature, rooted deep, 

Daily before tlie Mother's watchful eye, 

And not hers only, their peculiar charms 
Unfolded, — beauty, for its present self, 

And for its promises to future years, 

With not unfrequent rapture fondly hailed. 


Have you espied ujx)n a dewy lawn 
A pair of Leverets each provoking each 
To a continuance of tlieir fearless ’sport, 

Two separate Creatures in their several gifts 
Aboifnding, but so fashioned that, in all 
That Nature prompts them to display, their looks, 
Their starts of motion and their fits of rest, 

An undistinguishable style aggers 
And character of gladness, asnf Spring 
Lodged in their innocent bosoms, and the spirit 
Of the rejoicing morning were their own ? 

Such union, in the lovely Girl maintained 
And her twin Brother, had t}ie parent seen 
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Ert?, [Kjuncing like a ravenous bird of prey. 

Death in a moment parted them, and left 

The Mother, in her turns of anguiali, worse 

Than desolate ; for oft-tinias from the sound • 

Of tlie survivor’s sweetest voice (dear child. 

He knew it not) and from liis happiest looks 

Did slie extract the ff>od of self-reproach, 

As oiK^ that lived unf^rateful for the stay 

lly I leaven all’orded to uphold her maimed 

And tottering' spirit. And full oft tlu' Boy, 

Now first ucfjuainted with distress and grief, 

Shrunk from his Mothers pre.se.nee, shunned with fear 

Her sad ap}>r()a<di, and stole away to find, * 

In his known haunts of joy where’er he miglit, 

A more eongt'uial object But, as time 

Softemul her jamgs and reconciled the child 

To what he saw, he gradually returned, 

Liki! a scared Bird encouraged to renew 

♦ 

A broken intercourse ; and, while his eyes 
W<*re yet with pensive fear ami gentle awe 
Turned upon her who bore him, she would st<Kip 
To imprint a kiss that hujkcd not j>owcr to spread 
Faint colour over both their pallid cheeks, 

And stilloil Kis tremulous lip, Tims they were calmed 
And cheereil ; and now together breatlie fresh air 
In ojHUi fields ; and when the glare of day 
Is gone, and twilight to tlie Mothers wish 
Befriends the observano||f readily they join 
In walks whose boundary is the lost One^s grave, 
Which he with flowers had planted, fiiKling there 
Amusement, where the Mother does not miss 
Dear consolation, kneeling on tlie turf 
In prayer, yet blending with that solemn rite 
Of pious faith the vanities of grief ; * 
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For such, by pitying Angels and by Spirits 
Transferred to regions upon which tlie cltnnls 
Of our weak nature rest not, must be deemed 
.Those willing tears, and unforbidden sighs, 

And all those tokehs of a clierished sorrow, 

Whicli, soothed and sweetened by the grace of Hwiveti 
As now it is, semiia to her own fond heart, 

Iininortal as the love that gave it being. 

" That celestial light, 

Compare the Ode on ImmortaUtif (p. 48). Maternal (Irief wiia classed 
amongst tlie “ Poems founded on the Affections.” — E d. 


1811. 


In the spring of 1811 Wordsworth left Allan Bank, to reside for tw(» 
years in tlie Rectory, Crfisniere. A small fragment on his danghtei’ 
Catherine, the EpMe to i<ir George Beaumont^ from tha utonih-wut 
coast of Cumberland, and four Sonnets (mainly suggested hy the eveiitH 
of the year in S{iaiu} comprise all the poems belonging to 181 1 . — £d. 


CHARACTEKISTICS GF A CHILI) THllEE 
YEARS OLD. * 

Oomp. 1811. •— Pub. 1815. 

[Written at Allanbaiik, Graamere. Picture of my daughter, 
Catherine, who died the year after.] 

Loving she is, and tractaBle, though wild ; 

And Innocence hath privilege in her 
To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes ; 

And feats of cunning ; and the pretty round 
Of trespasses, aflected to provoke 
Mock-chastisement an^ partnership in play. 
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An(l» 08 a faggot sparkles on the hearth, 

Not less if unattended and alone 

Than when both young and old sit gathered round 

And take delight in its activity ; 

Even 80 this liaj)}>y Creature of herself 

Is all-sufficient ; solitude to her 

Ih blithe society, who fills the air 

With gladness and involuntary songA 

Light are her sallies as the tripping fawn’s 

Eorlh-fltartled from the fern where she lay couched ; 

Unthought-(»f, unexixjcteJ, as the stir 

Of the soft hiveze rulHiiig the iiicudow-flowers, 

Or from Ix^fore it chasing wantonly 

Tlie moriy-cioloured images imprest 

Upon the bosom of a pladd lake. * 

ChuMed anioiigHt the “ Poenua referring to the |)eriod of Childhood.’' 

—Ed. 


SPANISH GUEKTLLAS. 

Comp, 1811. Pub. 1815. 

They seek, are sought ; to daily battle led, 

Shrink not, though fur outnunihere<l by their Foes, 

For they have learned td ojkjii and to close 
Xlui ridged of grim war ; and at their head 
An? c’optaius such as ox*st their country bred ’ 

Or fostered, self-supporkMl chiefs, — like those 
Whom hardy Rcniie was fearful to opixwe ; 

Whose de 4 ?i>erale shock the Carthaginian fled. 

In One who lived unknown a shepherd’s life 
Redoubted Viriatus Ixrcathes again;* 

* Vinatvu, for eight or fourteen years leader of the Lusitanians in the 
war withTthe Romans in the middle of the second centnry b.c. He de- 
feated many of the Roman generals, inclnding Fompey. Some of the 
historians say that he was originally a shepherd, and then a robbo* or 
guerilla oMcftaia. (See Livy, Booke b^and 54.) — Kix 
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And Mina, nourished in the studious shade 
With that great Leader t vies, who, sick of strife 
And bloodied, longed in quiet to be bud 
In some green island of the western main. 


Cdinp. 1811. Pub. 1815. 

The power of Annies in a visible thing, 

Formal, and circumscribed in lime and space 

But who the limits of that power shiill tracje * 

Wliich a Imive People into light win bring 

Or liide, at will, — for freedom com hating 

P»y just revenge intlamed ? No foot may chase * 

No eye can follow, to a fatal place 

Tliat power, that spirit, whether on the wing 


is‘/r. 


(imo and placo ; 

1X1 li. 

can tnu’e 

IH15. 

can chase, 

Ihir,. 


* ** WhiUt the chief force of the Freuoh was occupied in Portugal and 
Andalusia, and there remained in the interior of Spain only a few weak 
corps, the Guerilla system took deep root, and in tbo course of 1811 
attained its greatest perfection. LcH to itself the boldest and most enter- 
prising of its meml>erB rose, to command, and the ino<lo of warfare best 
adapte<l to their force and habits was pursuetl. Each province Imasted of 
a hlro, in command of a formidable band— Old C'aAtile, Don Julian 
Sanches ; Arragon, Longa ; Navarre, Esprez y Mina, . . . with in- 
numerable others, whrwe deeds spread a lustre over every part of the 
kingdom. . . . Mina and Longa headed armies of C or 8000 men with 
distinguished ability, and displayed niana'uvres oftentimes for months 
together, in balRSing the pursuit of more numerous bodies of Freuch, 
which would redact credit on the most celebrated commanders.*' (Hoe 
Aecottnl of the War in Spain and Poriugait and in the sou/A of Fta}i^.y from 
1808 ftp 1814 inclmivet by Lieut. -Colonel John T. Jones. London, 1818.) 
— Ei>. 

t Sertorius. See note to TBt PreUtde, Book I., Vol. III. p. 134 .— Ed. 
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Like the atronj? wind, or sle^eping like the fpixul 
Witliin its awful caves. — From year to year 
Sjirings tliis indigenous produce far and near ; 
No cnift this subtile element ctan bind, 
Ki.sing^like water from the soil, to lind 
lu every nook a lip that it may cheer. 


Comp. Iftll. 1815. 

Kkuk pause : tlu* poet claims at lea^^t this praise, 
Tliat virtuous Lilwirty hath been tlie st‘o])e 
Of bis pure .song, wliich did not shrink from hope 
In the worst laoiuent of these evil ilays ; 

From hope, tlie parmnount duty that Iltuiven lays, 
For its own honour, on man’s sufVering heart. 
N(5V(*r may from our siails one truth depart — 
That an accursed thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye ; 

Nor — touched with due abboi - e of tlu ir guilt 
Foi whose dire ends tears How, and Idotxl is spilt, 
And jusde ' hiboi* in extremity — 

Forgt^t thy wes^kness, j>ou which is built, 

O wiv IrmI man, the tlmme of tyranny ! 


* EPISTLE 

TO SIR GEOllGE HOWLAND BEAUMONT, BART. ‘ 
From the S«>UTH-WirsT 0 >ast of Cumberland. 

Comp, 1811. Pub. 1842. 

[Thiiji poem opened, whou first written, with a paragraph that has 
be^n transferreU as an introduction to the first series of my Scotcli 
Memoriak. Tlie journey, of which tlie first part is here described, was 
from Oraiuuere to Bootle on the south-west coast of Cumberland, the 
w'hole among mountain roads through % beautiful oountiy ; and we 
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had fine veaUlcr* The vemee end with oiir breakfaat at the head of 
Yewdale in a yeoman’a honee, which, like all the other profH*rty in that 
eeqneatered vale, haa iiaaecnl or ia |Mia«iug into the handa of Mr 
Marshall of Monk (^niatou-' in Mr Kiiott'a, the late ownor’a, time 
callt^l Waterhead. Our hoetees married a Mr Oldfield, a lieutenant hi 
the Navy, They lived together for some time at llacket, where she 
still resuh^s as his widow. It w’as in front of that Ihhum}, on the 
niounbCin side, near which stood the jMiaBiint who, while vre were {laaHing 
a distance, us, wanug a kerchief in her liaud as dcserilMHl in 

llie (This matron and her hiisliaud were then residing at the 

Hacket. The house ninl its iiniuiU*H are rtderrud to in the fifth liook of 
the Kxciii-sion,’’ iu the |>iW8iigo begiiiniug — 

You behold, 

>1 .h on the brenst of yon dark’fuountiiiii, dark 

With stony harrcniiesa, a Hhiiiing HiK^ck”- -J.(\) 

The dt»g ' wc met with soon after our starting lxdoiige<l b) Mr 
ihnvlands*. who '* ir forty years wiui curab^ of (inismere in place of 
the rcit/i vho lived U> k \tivine old age in a state of iimuity, (>f this 
-Ml K. ’’gilt !»*• '\’ud, both with rtderence to his character, and 

the w'» ilch Im ** i> regarded by his juirishioin’rH. He w’aa a man 

of v\ A firm soice and authonb -tve manner, of strong 

ri I 1 v lic h J was himself eonscious, for lie has been 

o i.\< 1 C to add) w'lth an oath “If I had 1 kh5Ji 
b • ’ ' 1 shouhl liave levn a bishop.^^ Tw’o vices 

V h- IniH tor masbi v. aval ice and the love of stniiig 

'*{. iric * .1 (‘*nnur lu like cases, always g c the lietter 

ifi its o|» • fi , -an I e often inUmicatod, it was never 1. 

hr hi ve H u e\iM': As uw 1 •eii said of one in a more exait;ed 

KtJition, he >uld bi \uy *jiv('n ijuai’tity. 1 hiivc heanl a sbiry of him 
whnh is worth the 4,clling One MJiiifT’er’ i Tuorning, rnir Gnumiere 
cuiuU?, after a night’s aroui ' the vale of l>aiigdale, cin his return 
lioine, having reached a (S»ii i •j**' ^!i:‘ili the whole of the vale of 

dnismere might be seen with .ak(‘ tioi/jcii..ifc|y be' v him, utejifxxi 
aaidc and sfit d< vu o the tui*. Afbr looking for wmic tinsS at the 
landscafie, then in the jicrfection of * uK’ning lieauty, he ex- 
claimed — “ OockI CiOfl, that I should have led so king such a life in 
such a place Tliis no doubt was decjily felt fiy him at the time, but 
I am not authorised to say th"t any noticc;d'*e arnei.Jment followed. 
reunriousnesH strengtliene^l upon him as n is ls>dy grew feebler with age. 
He had purchased pro|x*rtY and kept some laiitl in his ow^n hands, but 
he could not find in his hefirt to lay out the necessary hire for lalionrcrs 
at the pro|ier season, and consequently he lias ofteif 1i>een tumi in half- 
dotage working his hay in the month of November Viy nicxmhght, a 
melancholy si^t which I myself have witnessed. Notwitlmtanding all 
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that has been said, thu man, on account of his Utlenti and gnperior 
education, was looked np to by his parishioners, who without a single 
exception lived at that time (and most of them upon their own sroaU 
inheritances) in a state of republican equality, a condition favourable to 
the growth of kindly feelings among t^iem, and in a striking degree 
exclusive to temptations to gr^iss vice and scandalous behaviour. As a 
pastor their curate did little or nothing for them ; bat what could more 
strikingly set forth the etticacy of the Church of England thrfhigh its 
Ordinances and Liturgy than that, in spite of tlie unworthiness ^ t|^e 
minister, his church was regularly attended ; and, though there was 
not much apiK^aratice in the flock of what miglit l)e called suiimated 
piety, intoxication was rare, and dissoluU* monils unknown. With the 
Bible they were for the most i»art well jicquainted ; and, ;<s was strik- 
ingly shown when they were under uflliction, must liave l)een aiip[)orted 
and comforted by habituid Isdief in those truths which it is the aim of the 
( 'hurch to inculcate. Ltmtjhrigg Tarn. — This beautiful fawl and the 
Hiirmuiidiiig scene tire minutely descril)od in my little Book <ui the 
J^akes. Sir (I. H. Beaumont, in the earlier jMirt of his life, w:w in- 
duced, )>y his lr>ve of nature and the art of ptiniing, to t;ike up his 
4ilKHle at Old Brathay, a)»out three miles from this spot, so that he 
must have seen it under many as|K^cts ; and he was s§ much pleased 
with it that he [)urchasiHl the Tarn with a view to build, near it, such a 
residence os is alluded to in this Epistle. Baronets and kniglits were 
not so common in that day as now, and &ir Michael le Fleming, not^ 
liking to have a rivjd in that kind 9f distirictiou so near him, claimed a 
sort’ of Lonlship over the territory,’" and showed dis|K»siti(»n-< littk* iif 
unison with those of Sir O, Beaumont, w ho wa.s eminently a l(»ver of 
jK^ace. The project of building was in oonsequence given up, »Sir 
Oeorge retaining possession of the* Tarn. Many yeai’s afterwanls 

a Kendal tnuiesman lx>m uixm its Isuiks applie<l to nio for the pur- 
chjise of it, and at'conliugly it wiis sold for the sum that bft<l lieen 
given for it, and the money was laid out under my direction ufvon a 
Hul)stanttal oqk fence for a wrtain numl>er of yew' trees to be planted in 
tlrasmere church-yard ; two were planted in each enchisure, with k 
view ttv remove, after a certain time, the one which throve least ^ 
After several years, tin? staiter plant l>eiug left, the othei's were taken 
up aiul placed in other jwuls of the same church-yard, and were 
adequately fenced at the exfiensc and under the care of the late Mr 
R'lrU'r, Mr GreenwocHl, an<l myself : the whole eight are now thriving, 
mid are idre/oly mi oruameut to a place which, during late years has 
Kwt much of its rustic simplicity by the iiitnxluctiou of iron palisades 
to fence otF family buryiiig-grounds, and by numerous monuments, 
Mtme of them in ^ry bad taste ; from w’hich this place of burial was 
in my memory quite free. See the lines in the sixth book of the 
** Excursion” beginning— “ Green is the church-yard, beautiful and 
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grlen.” The Epiefcle to which Uieae uoteH refer, thc»ugh written bo far back 
as 1804, waB carefully reviaM bo late lis 1842, previous to ita publication. 
I am loth to ad|l, that it was never seen by the person to whom it is 
addrsMed. So sensible am I of the deficieudes in all that 1 write, and 
so far does every tiling I attempt fall short of what 1 wish it to be, that 
even private publication, if such a term may be allowed, rt^uii'es more 
resolution than I can command. I have w'ritteu to give vent to my 
own mind, and not without hope that, some time or other, kindnHl 
minds 'might benefit by my labours : but I am incline<l to Inilieve I 
shobld never have ventured to send fortlv^ any verses of mlho to the 
w^orld if it had not been done on the pressure of {Mirsonal occasions. 
Had 1 lieen a rich man, my proiluctions, like tliis ** Epistle/* the 
tragedy of the “ Borderers,” &c., w’uuld most likely luve been con- 
fined to manuscript.] 

Far from our home by (lra.Hinere*s (juiet Luke, 

From the ValoAs peace which all her ficdds partake, 

Here on the blenkest of CumlniaH shore 
We sojourn stuniieJ by t)cx^iu\s cciweless roar ; 

Wliile, (lajlby day, grim imighbour I huge Blatik Comb 
Frowns deepening visibly liis native glcnnu. 

Unless, perchance ntjecting in despite 

What on the Plain vr have of warmth and light, 

In his own storms he hides himself from siglit. 

IJough i/t the time ; and thoughts, that would l»e free 
From licaviuess, oft flj% ddhr Friend, to thee ; 

Turn from a sjiot where neither shcHcred road 
Nor hedge-row screen invitees my st(fj>s abroad ; 

Where one ptKir riane-tree, having as it might 
Attained a statim' twice a tall man’s height, 

Hopeless of further growth, and brown and sere 
Through half the summer, stands with t-<ip cut shc(ir, 

Like an unsliifting weathercock which proves 
How cold the quarf/c;r that the wind Ix^st loves. 

Or like a Ceiitiutd that, evermore 
Darkening the window, ill defends the d(x>r 
Of this unfinished house — Fortress bare, 

Wliere strength has l>een the Builder’s only care ; 
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Who»e walls may Rtill for years demand 

Tlie final polisli of the Plasterer's hand. 

— This Dwelling's Inmate' more than three weeks’ space 
And oft a Prisoner in the clunerless place, 

I — of whose toiu li the fi<ldle would complain, 

Whose breath would laliour at tlic flute in vain, 

In music all uTiverse<l, nor blessed with skill 
A bridge to copy, or *to jiaint a mill, 

Tired of my books, a scanty comj>any I 
And tired of listejiing to the boisterous sea — 

Puce between door and window muttering rbyiiic, 

An old resource to cheat a froward time 1 

Though these dull lioiirs (mine is it, or their shame ?) 

Wo\dtl tempt me to nmounce that humbli‘ aim. 

— Put if there he a Muse who, free to take 
Her seat upon Olynijuis, doth forsake • 

Those heights (like Pluebus when hia golden locks 
He veiltsl, attendant on Thessalian flocks) 

And, in disguises, a ^lilkmaid with her pail 
Trips down the ]»athvvays ji)f some winding dj^lo ; 

Or, like a Mermaid, warbles on the shores • 

To fishera mending nets besftde their <loors ; 

Or, Pilgrim-like, cm forest moss reclined, 

(fives plaintive ditties to the heedless wind, 

Or listens to its play among the bouglis 
Above lu‘r head and so forgets her vows — 

If such a Visitant of Earth there lie 
And she would deign this day to smile on me 
And aid my verse, Content with local bounds 
Of natural bi^auty and life’s daily rounds. 

Thoughts, chances, sights, or doings, which we tell 
Without reSer\"e to those whom we love well — 

Then haply, Beaumont ! words in current clear 
Will flow, and on a welcome page api>ear 
Duly before thy sight, unless they perish here. 
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What shall I treat of ? News from Mona’s Isle ? 
Such have wc, but unvaried in its style ; 

No tahis of Runagates fresh landed, whence 
And wherefore fugitive- or on what pretence ; 

Of feasts, or scandal, eddying like the wind 
Moat restlessly alive when most confined. 

Ask not of me, ^Yllos^i tongue can best apj^easo 
The mighty tumults of the IlousK (jf Kkys ; 

The last year’s cup wdiose Ram or Heifer gained, 
Wliat shijK^s are planted, or wliat mosses drained : 

An eye of fancy only can I cast 

On that ))roud ]Kigeant now' at liaml or past, 

Will'll full five hundred boats in trim array, 

With nets and sails. outspread and streamers gay, 

And rliant^d hymns and stiller voice of jirayer, 

For the old Manx-harve^sl to the Deej) rej>air, 

Soon as the herring-shoals at distaui'e shine 
Like ]>ed.s of imxadiglit shifting on the brine. 

Moiiajroiii our Abode is daily seen. 

But with a wilderness of syaves Ix'tween ; 

And Uy conjecture only can w'e sjieak 
Of aught trausiicteil there in bay or creek ; 

No tidings reach us thence from town rtr field, 

Only faint news her mounUxin sunbeams yield, 

And some wo -gather frmu the misty air, 

And some the hovering clouds, our telegxaph, declare. 
But these poetic mysteries I withliold ; 

For Fancy hath her fits both liut and eoM, 

And fliiould the cohler fit with Yon Ite on 

When Y^ou might read, my credit would gone. 

• ♦ 

Let more substaotial theiu&'i the i>en engage, 

And nearer interests culled from the opening stage 
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Of our migratioiL — Ere the welcome dawn 
Had from tlio east her silver star withdrawn, 

Tlie Wain stood ready, at our Cottage-door, 

Thongldfully freiglited with a various store ; 

And long or e’er the uprising of the Sun 

O’er dew-daiuped dust our jrmrney was bt^gun, „ 

A needful journey, under favouring skies, 

Tlirougli peo])led Vales; yet something in the guise 
Of tlioHC old Patriarchs when from well t*) well 
They roamed thn^ugh Wastes where umv the tented 
Arabs dwell. 

Say first, to whom did we the charge confide, 

Wlio promptly undertook the Wain U> guide 
Up many a sharply-twining road and down, 

And over inany a wide hill’s craggy crown, 

Tlirough the <puok turns of many a hollow nook, 

An(l Uie rough bed of many an unbridged brook ; 

A blooming Ljuss — who in her l>etter hand 
Pore* a light awitcli, her sceptre of command 
When, yet a slender Girl, she often led, 

Skilful and bold, the horse and burthened sled** 

From the peat-yielding Mass on Gt)wdar’3 liead. 

What could guVrong with such a Cliarioteer 
For goods and chattels, or those Infants dear, 

A I‘air wlio smilingly sate side by side, ' 

Our hojie confirming that the salt-sea tide, 

Wlios© free embraces we were bound to seek. 

Would their lost strength restore and freshen the pale 
cheek t ^ 

Such hope did either Parent entertain 
Pacing behihd along the silent lane! 


A loosl word for Sledge. 
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Blithe hopes and happy musings sewm took flight, 
For lo ! an uncouth melancholy sight — 

On a green bank a creature stood forlorn 
Just half protruded to the light of morn, 

Its hinder jmrt conceale(f by hedge^row thorn. 

The Figure called tb mind a bettsl of prey ^ 

Stript of its frightful pjwers by slow deuiy, 

And, though no longer upon rapine betit, 

Dim memory kecj»ing of its old iuUmt. 

We started, looked again with anxious eyes, 

And in that griesly object recognised 

Tlie Curute’.s Dog — his long-tried friend, for they. 

As well we knew, togctlier had grown g^y. 

The Master died, his dn>opiiig servant’s grief 
Found at the Widow’s feet some sad relief;* 

Yet still he lived in pining disconUuit, 

Sadness whidi no indulgence could preA'ont ; 

Hence whole day wanderings, broken nightly sleeps 
And lonesome watcdi that out of doors he ke<ips ; 

Not oftentimes, I trust, as we, poor brute ! 

Espied him on his legs sustained, blank, mute. 

And of all Wsible motion destitute, 

So that the very heaving of Ijis breath 
Seemed stopt, though by some oilier ijower tlian death. 
Long as we gazed upon the form and face, 

A mild domastic pity kept its place. 

Unscared by thronging fancias of strange hue 
Tiiat haunted us in spite of what we knew. 

* Inserted in edition iS4^ 

'Until the vale she quitted, and this door 
Was closed, to wjuch she will retnm no more ; 

Bat first old Faithful to the neighbour's care 
Was given in charge ; nor lacked he dainty fare, 

And in the Chimney Nook was free to lie 
And doze, or, if his tom wss comei to die. 


lt4S. 
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Even now I Hometimes think of him as lost 

Jn secoiid-si^^ht appearances, or crost 

liy Hjiectral shapes of guilt, or to the ground, 

On which he stood, by spells luinatural lK)uncX 
Like a gaunt shaggy IVirter forced to wait 
In day^ of old romaiuio at Archiinago*s gate. 

Advancing Suuimcr, Nature’s law fulfilled, 

Tlie choristers in every gi*ove had stilled ; 

Hut wo, we lacked nut music of our own, 

Fur lightsome Fanny had thus early thrown, 

Mi<l the gay pnittle of tiiose infant tongues, 

Sciiiio notes prelusive, from the rouml of songs 
Witli which, more zealous than the liveliest bird 
I’hat in wild Arden's brakes was over heard, 

Her work and lier work’s jiartiiers she ciin cheer, 

Tlie whole day long, and'all days of the year. 

Thus gladdened from our own de^r vale we pass 
And so<m aipprojich Diana’s Looking-glass ! 

To D)ughrigg-tarn, round clear and bright os heavei^ 
Siu li name Italian fancy would have given, 

Ere on its hanks the few grey caians rose 
That yet disturbiMl not its concealcil repc.se 
More than the feeblest wind that idly blows. 

All, Heaumont 1 wdieu an opening in the road 
Stoppe<l me at once by charm of what it showed, 

The encircling region vividly exprest 
Within the mirror’s depth, a world at rest — 

Sky streaked with purple, grove and craggy hidd,^ 
And the smooth green of many a x^endent field. 


A word common in the ooaatry, eignilyiog shelter, m in Sootland. 
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(juiet^d ainl s<K>tliod, a torrent small, 

A little daring would-be waterfall, 

One cbimney smoking and its azure wreath. 
Associate all in tlie oalni Pool beneath, 

With here and there a faint imperfect gleam 
Of water-lilies veiled in misty 8U;am — 

WJiat wonder at tliis liour of stillness <leop, 

A shadowy link ’tween wakeiulness and sleep, 

WIi(‘n Nature’s sidf, amid su<*h bbuiding; seems 
To render visible lier own soft dreams, 

*If, inivi'd with what Hp])enre<l of rock, lawn, Wood, 
Fondly ( lubusonied in tlu* traiujuil iloo<l. 

A gliiiips(* I ( juight of that Abode, by 'J'hee 
l)esigiu*d to risti in humble privacy, 

A lowly Dwidliug, lu*r(» to be ouls)>read, 

Like a small Hauilet, witli its liasbful luuid 
Ibilf Idd in nalivi' trees. Alas 'lis jiot, 

Nor e\rr was; I sigbe(l, and left I be spot 
irn(‘ons<'ions (»f its ownwuntow’ard lot, 

And tlcaiglit in sileiicf!, willrn^grei tof> keen, 

Of niu'NjH-iieuced jtws that migbl have, been; 

Of neigblMiurliotid and inteniiiiigliiig aits. 

And golden siniinier days uniting cheerful hearts. 

Put time, invvocjihlf^ time, is l! own, 

Ami let ns utter thanks for hb-s^ings sown 

And rea]>ed — what liatii been, and wbat is, our own. 

Not far we trav(dled ere a shout of glee, 

Startling us all, <lisj)ersed my reverie ; 

Such shout as many a sj)ortive eciio meeting 
Oft-times from Alpine chMets sends a greeting. 
Wlience the blithe hail ? l>ehoM a Peasant stand 
On high, a kerchief wa\ing in her hand ! 

IV, E 
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Not unexi)ectant that by early day 

Our little Hand would thrid this mountain way, 

Before her cottage on the bright liill side 
She liath advanced with hoj>e to be descried. 

Bight gladly answering signals we <.lisplayed, 

Moving along a tract of moniing sliade, 

Aral vocal wishes sent of like good will 
To our kind Friend high on the sunny hill — 

Luminous region, fair as if the prime 

Were tempting all astir to h)ok aloft or (vlimb ; 

Only the centre of the shining cot « 

With door left open makes a gloomy sjK)t, 

Kmblem of those dark cornel's sometimes found . 
Within the happiest breast on earthly ground. 

ilieh prospect left behind of stream and vale, 

And mouutain-top|, a ban*en ridge we scale ; 

Desceml and roach, in Yewdale’s depths, a ])lain 
With haycocks studded, strii)ed*with yellowing grain— 
An area level as a Lake alid spread 
Under a rock too steep for man to tread, 

Wlierc sheltered from the nort ligand bleak north-west 

m 

Aloft the Raven hangs a visible nt\st. 

Fearless of all assaults that would her brood molest. 

Hot sunbeams fill the steaming vale ; but hark. 

At our approach, a jealous watch-dog's bark, 

Noise that brings forth no liA^eried Page of state, 

But the whole household, that our coming wait 
With Young and Ohi warm greetings we exchange^ 

And jocund smiles, and toward the lowly Grange 
Press forward by the teasing dogs unscared. 

Entering, we find the morning meal prepared : 

, ^ So down we sit, thougli not till each had cast 
Pleased looks around the delicate repast — 
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Rich cream, and snow-white eggs fresh from the nest, 
With amber honey from the mountain's breast ; 
Strawlierries from lane or woodland, olTering wild 
Of children’s industry, in hillocks piled ; 

Cakes for the nonce, and butter fit to lie 
Upon a lordly dish ; frank hospitality 
Wliere simple art with bounU^ous nature vied, 

And cottage comfort shunned not seemly pride. 

Kind Hostess ! Handmaid also of the feast, 

If thou be lovelier than the kindling East, 

Words by thy presence unrestraimMl may spi‘ak 
Of a ])erpetual dawn from brow and ch(*ek 
Instinct witli liglit whose sweet<*st i)romise lies, 

Nev<T retiring, in tliy large dark eyes, 

Dark but to every gentle feeling true, 

As if their lustre flowed from ether’s purest blue. 

I^t me not ask what tears may have been wept 
By thos(", bright eyes, what weary vigils kei)t, 

Beside that heartli what siglis may have been heaved 
For wounds inflicted, nor what toil relieved 
By fortitude and patience, an<l the giace 
Of heaven in pity visiting the place. 

Not unadvisedly those secret springs 
I leave unsearched : enough that memory clings, 

Hero as elsewhere, to notices that make 
Their own significance for hearts awake 
To rural incidents, whose genial powers 
Filled with delight three summer morning hours. 

More could my pen report of grave or gay 
That through our gipsy travel cheered the way ; 
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]»ut, fortli above the waves, tlie Sun 

hI iriy ])aius, and seonis tc» sn 3 ^ “ He done.” 

V(‘t, lb‘jiiiinoiit, tljou wilt nt>t, I trust, rej)rove 
This limnble <»lt‘erin^ made hy Trutli to Love, 

No]‘ eliide tlie Mus(‘ tliat stooped to )>reak a .s]>ell 
Which inijjflit have e.lse been on me yet: — 

KaueweM. 


UPON pi:ki\six(j thk i^'okkgoixc; kpistlk 

TIIILTV VKAIhS AVTEM ITS COMPOSITION. 

(’oinp. 1841. Pub. 18i2. 

Soon (lid tlie Aluii; 4 hty (liver of all rest 
Tji1v(‘ thos(‘ dear yonu;^ Ones to a fearle.ss ne,st ; 

And ill Oi'iith’s arms has lon^ repos(‘d the Krimid 
For whom this simjde lh\i»'ister was penned. 

Thanks (o lh(i moth that s]>ari*(l it for our (‘.yes; 

And Stran^^tus even the sli^dited vS(to 11 may pri/(‘, 

MoM'd b) the liau'li of kindnsl sympathies. 

For — saN(‘ the calm, repentance sh(*ds i>’er strift‘. 
liai.s(‘d by rmnembraiietvs of inisnsed lih*, 

'riu' li.uht from ])asl endeavours pundy willed 
And by lieavciTs favtair hap]>ily fulfilled; 

Save liope that wa*, yt't bound to Faith, may sliare 
The j«*ys (d the l)ej)arted — wdiat s(. fair 
As blameless ph'asnre, not witliout smne tears, 

Itevieved lhrou;ah line's transjiarent veil of years ?* 

^ Loeianmaj T.\kn, alludfd to in tbo foregoing Epistle, rfsetiiWes, thougii 
much Rtnallor in oompnae, the Lake Nemi, or Sptculum Dkimn aa it is often 
oallod, not only in it» clear waters mmI circular form, and the beauty, im-' 
mediately surnuuiding it, but also as l>eing overlorjked by the emiuenoe of 
Langdale Pikes as l^ake Nemi is by that of Monte Calvo. Since this Epistle 
W'ss wTitten lioughrigg Tom has lost nmeb of its beauty by the felling of 
many natural cluin(>s of wood, relics of the old forest, particularly upon the 
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Thf' miglity tumult of the House of Kevs; 

Tlu* Isle of Man has a constitution of its own, iiulcpeialcnt tin* 
Inip<'rial ParliauuMit. House of twenty four* Iveys is tlie po])ulai 

assembly, corr«‘S|K>iwling to the British House of (Vuuiuons; the iaeu- 
tenant-( o)veriior am! ( Vjuiicil constitute the upper lJi>use. All l<‘gislativi‘ 
measures must be tirst considerevl ami passed by both bram^lies, ami 
afterwards transmittetj to the English Sovereign for the Royal Assent 
before beotuiiing law. 

M(»na from «)tir Abode is daily seen, 

Rut with a wilderness of waves between ; 

In a letter written from Bootle to Sir Hoorge Beaumont on the 2Sth 
August 1811, Wordsworth siiys:-- 

“This is like most others, a bh‘ak and treeless eo/ist, but abounding 
in corn tields, and with a noble lieaeli, which is deliglitful either fm 
walking or riding. The Isle of Man is right opp(»sile our wiiulow ; and 
though in this unsettled weather ofb*n invisible, its apjiearanee lias 
airortli‘d u.s great amustunent. One afternoon a>)ove tin* wliole length of 
it was .Mtietclu'd a liody of elouds, shafHMl ami coloured like* a mag- 
iiilieent gio\e in winte i, when whitened with ^now ami illuminated by 
the morning siin, N^hn h, having melted the snow in jiait, has int<*r- 
mingled black masses among the bright ness. The whole sky wits 
.seattt-ivd over wdth tleeey dark clouds, such as any sunshiny day 
piNMliuN'S, and \Oij(’h were changing their sJiajies ami positions every 
moment. But this line of clouds iiiiiiiovably allaclieil to the island, and 
maiiifeslly took their shape from (he intbience of its inoniitains. ^riieie 
appeared be just sjiaii enough of sky t<» allow the, hand to slide between 
the top Snafell, tlie *higlie.st peak in the island, and the base of this 
ghirious forest, in which little cliange wim iititiceable for mote than the 
space of half an hour.” 

Ill the Fenwick note, Wordswoiih tells us that this Epistle w'.'is 
written in isnj ; aurl ])y^ referring to the Nop* |tn*tixed b> the 
fn*st poem in Uie Meyjwriuh o/ a Tour in JHO.'}, (see \bd, fl. 


farm called “The Oaks,” from the abundance of that tree which gr*ew 
there. 

It LB to he regretted, upon public grounda, that 8ir George Bejiuniont 
did not carry into effect hia intention of constructing hero a Sununer 
Retreat in the stylo 1 have described ; as his taste would have set an ex- 
ample how buildings, with all the accommodations mo^lern society requires, 
might be introduced even into the most secluded parts of this country 
without injuring their native character. The design was not abandoned 
from failnre of inclination on his part, but in coiiscfiuence of local unto* 
wardnesaes which need not be particularized. 
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f>. 326), it will be seen that the lines entitled Departure from the Vole 
of Clrasinere, Ai^iist 1803,” Ijeginning — 

Tlie gentlest Shade tliat walked Elysian plains, 
were “not actually written for the ocfjasion, but transplanted from my 
‘ Epistle to Sir (leorge Beaumont.’ ” 

It does not follow from this, however, that the lines belong to the 
year 1803 or 1804 ; bectiuse they were not i)ubli8hed along with the earlier 
Memorials of tlie Scotch Tour, but apf>eared for the first time in the 
edition of 1827. It is certain that Woi*dsworth travelled down with 
his household from the Grasmere Parscmage i/j Ikxjtle in August 1811 
— mainly to get some sea-air for his invalid children — and that he 
livt?<l there for some time during the autumn of that year. lie may 
have also gone down to the s(mth-w'eBt coast of ('umberland in 1804, 
and then wTitteii a {)art of the {K>em ; but we have no direct evidence 
of tliis ; ami I nither think that the mention of the year 1804 to Miss 
Fenwick is just another instance in which Wonlsworth’s memory failed 
him while dictating tlu^ memoramhv. If the ]K^ni was not written 
at ditfenmt times, but was composed os a whole in 1811, we may partly 
account for Uie date he gave to Miss Fenwick, when we rememl>er 
that in the year 1827 he transferred a part of it (viz., tlie introduction) 
to these Memorials of the Scotch Tour of 1803. 

Up many a sharjily-twining nmd and down, 

And over many a wide hill’s cniggy crown, 

Through the quick turns of many a hollow nook, 

And the rough bed of many an unbridged brook. 

Tlieir nnito would be from Grasmere by Red Biuik, over by High 
Close to Elter Water, by Golwitli into Yewdale, on to Waterhead ; then 
probably, fnim Conistou over Walna Scar, inlb Duddoudale, and 
thence to Bootle. 

liike a gaunt shaggy Porter forced to w’ait 

In dajTi of old romance at Archimago’s gate. 

See Spencer’s Faisry Book I. canto i. st. 8. 

Tlie liveliest bird 

Tliat in wdld Ardent brakes was ever heard. 

Compare Js you like act ii. sc. 5. 

And soon approached Diana’s Looking-glass ! 

^ To Loughrigg-tam, 

See the note appended by Wordsworth to the sequel to this poem. 

A glimpse 1 caught of that Abode, by Thee 

Designed to rise hi humble privacy. 

He imagines the house which Sir George Peanmont intended to 
build at Loughrigg Tam, but which he never erected, to be really built by 
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hia friend, very much as in the eoimet ni^ned ** Auticimtion, C)ctol)er 
1 803,” he supposes England to have been invaded, and t»e battle fought 
ill which the Invaders were laid low.” 

Behold a Peasant Btan<l 
On high, a kerchief waving in her band I 

See the Fenwick note preceding the |)oem. 

A bamm ridge we scale ; 

Descend and reach, in Yewdale’s depths, a plain. 

They went up Little Langdale, I think, past the Tarn to Fell Foot, 
and crossed over the ridge of Tilberthwaite, into Yewdale by the 
copper mines. 

Under a rook too steep for man to tread, 

. Where sheltered from the nortli and bleak uortli-west 
Aloft the liaven bangs a visible nest, 

Feai'less of all assaults that would her brood tnolest. 

There is a Uaveu crag in Yewdale, evidently the one referred to in 
this piiHsage, and also in the {lassjige in the First Book of the T/ie Prduda 
(see Vol. III. p. 141), beginning — 

Oh ! when I have hung 
Above the raven's nest, by knots of grass 
And half -inch fissures in the slip^iery ruck 
But ill sustained, &c. 

. . . Towani the lowly Grange 
' Press forward, 

To Waterhead at the top of Coniston Lake. 

In conneotion with Loughrigg Tarn, compare the note to the poem 
beginning — 

So fair, so sweet, witiial so sensitive, 

and also the Biographical Sketch of Professor Archer Butler, prefixed 
to his -S'erwtoTW^VoL I. — Ed. 


UPON THE SIGHT OF A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, 

Painted by Sir G. H. Beaumont, Bart. ^ 

Comp. 18U. Pub. 1816. 

[This was written when we dwelt in the Parsonage at Qraamere. 
The principal features of the picture are Bredon Hill and Clond Hill 
near Coleorton. 1 shall never forget the happy feeling with which my 
heart was filled when I was impelled to compose this Sonnet We 
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rcsidtid only two yt-arH in t^is hoii.Mt* and during the last half of the 
time, which wJfc after this poem had Ucfri written, we lost onr tw'o 
childriMi, Thomas and (.'atherine. Onrsiirnjw upon tlicse ev'ents ofU‘n 
hnnii'lit it to my mind, and cast me u]»on the support to wliich tlicjliist 
line of it <rives expression- 

“'J'he appropriate calm of hlest eternity.” 

H is st!;nvely necessaiy to add that we still possess the Picture.] 

I^KAISKI) Txi tlio Art wliosr. subtle ja'iNver ccuild stay 
You cloud, and fix il in tluit tjlorinus sliaja* ; 

Xor would permit tin* thin sinoki‘ to cs(‘iip(', 

Nor tlioso bri.i^ht. siinlu-ams to forsake lh(‘ day; 

Wliitdi stoppl'd that bund of travcdlcrs on tliuir way. 

Krc lln*y wiuc lost vvitliiii tin* shady wooil ; 

And sbowi‘d the Ihirk upon tin* ^dassy 11 o(k 1 
For (‘V(‘r aiiclion^d in ln*r sludt(*rin^ bay. 

Soul-soo(Iiin;r Art; wlioiii Mornin;L;, XooU-tido, Even/ 

Do scr\(‘ with all their (‘liun‘^n*ful ])a;4(‘antry ; 

'riiou, with ambition modest yet stibliiiie, 

Here, for tin* sylit of mortal man, lias ^dvt‘U 
To one brief moment caught from lleetinj.^ lime 
The apju'opriate calm of blest eternity. 

C’oin])are the AVcf/n/r* hy a j)ic((tri of Perl Castle 

m a ^tovtu^ pa luted la/ Sir Ue(*n/r licanmout — <*spi.»cially the finst three, 
and the tifth, sixth, and .seventh stanzius. 

In the letter written to Sir tJeor^e Peaurnont from Bootle, in 
1811 — referred to in the note to the previous poem — AVordsworth 
says, “A few da}s afmr I had enjoyed the ple.usure of seeing, in 
ilitferent moods of mind, your Coleortoii landscai)e froM my fireside, it 
sut/ijintmi U) me the follow ing sonnet, which — having \^fced out to tin* 
sale of Gnismere brook, when it murmui's through the meadows near the 
Clum h — 1 composed imiue<liately~ ^ 

J^raised l»e the Art 

“ The images of the smoke and the travellera ai*e tiiken fnmi your 
pi(‘tiiiv ; the rest were added, in onler to place the thought in a clear 
f>oint of view, and for the sake of variety.” — E d. 

' C ana 1S48. 

w^hich Morning, Noon-tide, Even, isis. 
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1812 . 

The yeiirs 181:2 ami 1813 wcmv even loss j)nMliictive yoai's to W(>rds. 
worth tliaii 1811 had heeii. nie hist of tlieni was sadd(*iiod hy doi nestle 
lorts(‘y, ^^hieh depriv'ed liim ftir a time of the very power of work, and 
almost nf iiitet'est in the lahoiir to which his life was devoted. Three 
short pieces are all that belong to 181^ and 18l.'l re.spectively. - Rn. 


s()X(i yon tiik spinninc; wiikel. 

Founded n‘o\ a Belief riiEVALKNT amilno the I*astoiiai. Vai.E'- 

OF W f><TMORELA N I). 

(\»mp. 1812. Pul). 1820. 

[The lKdi(‘f on which this is founded I liave often heani expre.s.Med bv 
an old nei^dibour of Grasmere.] 

SwiriLV tuin tln^ inunniirinij, wlnu*! ’ 
lias brou^^lit llic wchomc limir 
WluMi iha weary fin;^(‘rs fisd ^ 

Help, as if from faery jiowiu’; 

< |)(*\vv ni^^lit o’(*rsbade8 tin*, oruniid ; 

Turn the swift wliecd round iind rmind ' 

Xow, benealh the starry sky, 
lllCoiidi tile wid(‘ly-S(‘attered sli(M‘p ; — 

Ply the jdeasant labouv jdy I 
For tlie spiiiflle, while tln*y .sleep, 
l^ns with s]M*ed more .smooth and fine,* 
(Jmheriiio uj) a tru.stier line. 

Short-lived likings may be bnjd 
By a glance from fickle eye.s ; 

But true love is like the thread 
Which the kindly wool supplies, 

lSi2. 

With a motion Hmfx)th and fine, him. 

Buna with motion smooth and fine, 


1H27, 
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When tlie flocks are all at rest 
Sleeping on the n^puntain’s breast. 

It was for Sarali IlntcliinHon that this song waa written. She lived 
fc>r the most part either at Brinsop Court, llerefortUbire, oV at Rydal 
Mount, Wcfitniorelaiid, or at Grt?ta Hall, Keswick. When living at 
Greta Hall, she acted as Southey*s amanuensis. She also frequently 
transcriWd poems for Wordsworth, at Gnismeire, Coleorton, and 
llydal Mount. 

The poem was place<l by Wordsworth amongst those of the Fancy. 
- Ed. 

COMPOSED ON THE EVE OF THE MAERIAGE OF' 
A FUIENl) IN THE VALE OF ORASMEKE, 1812. 

Comp. 1812. Pub. 1815. 

What need of clamorous bells or ribands gay, 

These humble nuptials to proclaim or grace ? 

AugcdvS of love, look down upon the place ; 

Slied on the chosen vale a sun-bright day I 
Yet uo proud ^adnesa would the Bride display 
Even for such promise — serious is her face, 

Modest her mien ; and slie, whose thoughts keep pace 

With gentleness, in that becoming way 

Will thank you. Faultless does^the Maid appear ; 

No disproj)ortion in her soul, no strife : 

But, when the closer view of wedded life 
Hath shown tliat nothing human can be clear 
From frailty, for that insight may the Wife^ 

I'o her indulgent Lord become more dear. 

This refers to the marriage of Thomas Hutchinson (Mrs Words- 
worth's brother) to Mary Monkhouse, sister of the Mr Monkhouse 
with whom W^ordsworth afterwards travelled on the Continent. The 
marriage took place on November 1, 1812. Tbey lived at Naduorth 

^ 1827 . 

Even for such omen would the Bride display 
• No mirthful gladness : . . . . igl6. 
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for eighteen years, and afterwards at Brinsop C-ourt, llerefoixlshire, fin* 
twenty-one years. To their son — the Rev. Thomas Hutchinson of 
Kimbolton, Leominster, Herefordshire — and to their daughter — Miss 
Elizabeth Hutchinson of Rock Villa, West Malvern— 1 am indebted 
for muchy information in reference to their uncle and aunts. The 
}>ortrait of Wordsworth in his forty-seventli year, by Richard CfurutherH, 
is in Mr Hutchinson’s possession at the Rectory, Kiinbolton. — Eu. 


WATER-FOWL. 

Comp. 1812. Pub. 1827. 

[Observed frequentl}* over the lakes of Rydal iind Grasmere.] 

Let me he allowed the aid of vei*8e to describe the ovoliitions which 
these visitfuits sometimes perform on a fine day, towanls the close 
of winter.” — Extract from the Author^» Jhok on the Lakes. 

Makk how the feathered tenants of tlie Hood, 

With grace of inotioii that niiglit scarcely seem 
Inferior to angeli(;al, prolong 
Tlieir curious pastime I sha[nng in mid air 
(And sometimes with ambitious wing "that soars 
Higli as the level oi the mountain-tops) 

A circuit amjder than the lake beneath — 

Their own domain ; but ever, while intent 
On tracing and retracing that large rouiifl, 

Their jubilant activity evolves 

Hundreds of curves and circlets,' to and fro, 

Upward and downward, progress intricate 
Yet unp^rplexed, as if one spirit swayed 
Their indefatigable flight. Tis done — 

Ten times, or more, I fancied it had ceased ; 

But lo ! the vanished company again 
Ascending ; they approach — I hear their wings. 

Faint, faint at^first ; and then an eager sound, 

* 1832 . 

* Hundreds of curves and circles, t . 1827 . • 
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I*a.st in a inoinent — aiul as faint a*^ain ! 

Th(‘y tuiii]>t tilt* siin to sport aiui<l their pinnies ; 

They tempt the water, or the ^^leamino ice, 

To show them a fair imaj^e ; Tis tliemselves, • 

Tlieir own fair forms, u|»on the ^limnieriu^ plain, 
PaintiMl more soft ami fair as they (l<fSf‘eml 
Almost to toiicli ; — tlani n]» a^^ain ah^ft, 
rp with a sally amlV Hasli of s])(*eil, 

As if they scorned hoth restiiii^-placii and rest I 

'riiia was pl.iocd by Wonlsworth amongst the “ J’oems of tin* 
Im.jgiiintion.” — Eu. 


1813 . 


See the note to the previoiin yeiU’, 181 — Ei>. 


VIEW FROM TJIK TOR OF* R>LA(1<; COME. 

(^Iiup. 1813. Pul). 1815. 

[Mrs Wordsworth and I, as meiitioneil in the “ Epistle to Sir (1 
Ijeauiuoiit,’’ lived sometime under its shadow.] 

This a ministering Angel might select: 

For from the summit of 1>lack 0<^mh (<lread name 
l)erivt‘d from eloiuls and storms !) llie amplest range 
Of iinohstructed prosjieot may he seen 
That Ihitish ground commands ; — low dusky tnlcts, 
Where Trent is nursed, far soutliward ! Cambrian hills 
To the soutli-west, a multitudinous sliow ; 

And, in a line of eye-sight linked with these. 

The hoary peaks of Scotland that give birth * 

To Tiviot s stream, to Auiiau, Tweed, and Clyde : — 
Crowding the quarter wlieiice the suit comes forth 
CJigantic mountains rough with crags; beneatli, 

^ Right at the imperial station’s western base 
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Main ocean, breaking autiibly, aiul sti'etchcil 
Far into silent n'<^ons blue and piile ; — 

And visibly engirding Mona’s Isle 
That, as we. left the plain, before our sight 
Sto(jd like a lofty iiKuint, uplifting slowly 
(Abovti the ct)nvex of the watery globe) 

Into eh^ar view the cultured fiehls tliat stretik 
Her habitable shores,^ but no\v'ap])ears 
A dwindle(l obje(?t, and submits to lie 
At the sj)ectator s feet. — Von azure ridge. 

Is it a i)erishable cloud ? Or llieiv 
])() we b(iliold the line of Erin’s (*oast 
Land sonietinn‘S Ijy the roving shej>lierd-swain 
(Take tlie luiglit confines of anotlier world) 

Not doubtfully ]H‘rceived. — Look liomeward now ! 

In de])tl), in height, in circuit, liow serene 
Tlie sjKH'tacle, how pun^ ! — Of Nature’s woiks, 

In earlli, and air, and earth-taubriuang 
A revelation infinite it seems ; 

Disjday august of man's inlieritaiuH*, 

Of Lritain’s calm felicity and ]>ow(*,r. 

iJIack Comb sbiiids at the «oiit)»orii extremity of (^linberlaiid. Tlient- 
lines were included among tlie “ J’oems of the 'Imagination.” — K d. 

WRITTEJ^ WITH A SIUtK PE\(!1L ON A STONE, ON THE 
SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN OF Dl.ACK OOMJJ. 

Coinp. 1813, Puh. 18 IT). 

[The circumstance, allude«l m at the cc»ncliiHiori of thcHC voi*hc 8, was 
told me hy Dr Satterthwaite, who W7is Incumhent of Bootle, a Hiiial) 
b)W ii at the foot Black Comb. He had the particulai’s from one of 
the engineers who was employed in making trigonometrical surveys of 
that region.] 

^ 1627 . 

ItiJ habitable .... i8r>. 

2 18 a 2 . 


Do w'e behold the frame of Erin's coaat i 


161 f>. 
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Stay, bold Adventurer ; rest awhile thy limbs 
On this coiiiinodious Seat 1 for much' remains 
Of hard ascent before thou reach the top 
Of tills hn^^^e Einineiice, — from blackness named, 

And, to far-travelled storms of sea and land, 

A favourite sjiot of tournament and war 1 
But thee may no such boisterous visitants 
Molest : may gentle breezes fan thy brow : 

And neither cloud conceal, nor misty air 
Bedim, tlie grand terraqueous spectacle. 

From centre to circumference, unveiled ! 

Know, if thou grudge not to prolong thy rest, 

I’liat on the summit whither thou art bound 
A geograpliic Labourer pitched his tent. 

With lM)oks supplied and instnimentvS of art, 

To measure height and distance ; lonely task, 

Week after week pursued ! — To him was given 
Full many a glim|)se (but sparingly bestowed 
On timid man) of Nature's processes 
Upon the exalted hills. He made report 
That once, wliile there he plied his studious work 
Within tliat canvas Dwelling, colours, lines. 

And the whole surface of the out-spread map, 

Became invisible for all around * 

Had darkness fallen — unthreatened, unproclaimed — 

As if the golden day itself had been 
Extinguished in a moment ; total gloom, 

In wliich he sate alone, with unclosed eyes, ♦ 

Upon the blinded mountain’s silent top ! 

* 

These lines were iucladed from the first among the ^ Inscriptions.” 

—Ed. 

> isse. 

Within that canvas Dwelling, suddenly 
Tlie many-coloured map before his eyes 
Became invisible : . . . . isu. 
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NOVEMB 7 .R, 1813. 

Comp. Nov. 1813. Pub. 1815. 

Now that all hearts are all faces bright, 

Our aged Sovereign sits, to the ebb and flow 
Of states and kingdoms, to their joy or woe, 

Insensible. He sits deprived of sight, 

And lamentably wrapt in twofold night, 

Whom no weak hopes deceived ; whose mind ensued, 
Througli perilous war, with regal fortitude, 

Peace tliat should claim respect from lawless Might. 
Dread King of Kings, vouchsafe a ray divine 
To his forlorn condition ! lot thy grace 
UiKUi liis iiim»r soul in mercy shine ; 
rermit his heart to kindle, and to embrace^ 

(Though it were ordy for a moment’s space) 

The triumphs of tins hour ; for they are TlllNE ! 

Tlie reference is the rejoicings on the Lei(>Hig victory of the Allied 
Forces, Octolx?r 16 to 19, 1813. NaiK>lcori crosscsl the Rhino on the 
2ud November, and retiinied to Paris with the wreck of his army. 
George III. was English Sovereign] hut, owing to his illness, the 
Prince of Wales had been apixuuted Regent, and assumed executive 
power in January 1811. The King died at Windsor in 1820, Ixiing 82 
years of ^e. He had l>eeii entirely blind for some years Ijefore his 
death. • The “ twofold night * ** referred to in the sonnet is sufficiently 
obvious. — E d. 

* C. and 

Permit hia heart to kindle and embrace 1815. 
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NOTE. 

The Prose MT^itings of Wordsworth, which are printed os an* Appendix 
to this volume of his Poetical ‘Works, include : — 

1, The “ Preface ” to the second volume of the Lyrical Ballade, first 
published in 1800. 

SL The “ Dedication ” of the edition of 1816 to Sir George Beaumont. 

The Preface ” to the edition of 1816. 

4. The ‘*Ap]>endix” to the Preface of 1800, on ** Poetic Diction,” 
drst published in 1816. 

6. The ‘‘Easay supplementary to the Preface” of 1816. 

6. The “ Postscript, 1836.” 

When Wordsworth published a second iCFition of the Lyrical Ballade 
in 1800, he prefixed to the first volume — which contained all his poems 
of 1798, with the exception of The Cotmct, and the five iK>€Mns by 
Coleridge which were originally included in the* ikil]adH’--a Preface, 
in which he explained his fK)etical theory. This preface wiis expanded 
in the next edition (1802) by aV>out 18 pages (the additions will all l>e 
found indicated by footnotes). The enlarged preface whs republialied 
with no alteration in 1806. But since the edition of 1816 contained 
a new preface, dealing with some other aspects of Poetry, this eaidier 
essav — Vhich Wordsworth thought inappropriate as an introduction 
to ms later poems — was transferred to the Vjnd of the fmcond volume, 
where it was printed as an appendix. In ^820 it closed the fourth and « 
last volume of the edition of that year In 1827 it was printed at the 
end of the fourth volume; in 1832 at the close of the third ; and in 
183fi at the end of the second volume. In 1849 it was printed with 
all the other prefaces, appendices, &c., at the close of the fifth volunfe 
of the collected works . 

The “ Dedication,” the “ Fref^fie,^ and the “ Essay Supplementary ” 
of 1816,evith the appendix note on Poetic Diction,” were all brought in, 
at one place or another, into eveiy subsequent e<lition of the works. — E d. 

PREFASE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
LYRICAL BALLADS (1800). 

The first volume of these poems has already been submitted 
to general perusal. It was published, as an experiment, 
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which, I hoped, fiiight be of some nee to asoertsin, how fur, 
bj fitting to metrical arrangement a sdectimi of the real 
language of men in a state of vivid sensation, that sort Of 
pleasure and that quantity of pleasure may be imparted, 
which a Poet may rationally endeavour to impart 

I had formed no very inaccurate estimate of the probalde 
'effect of those Poems : I flattered myself that they who 
should be pleased with them would read them^with more 
than common pleasure ; and, on the other hand, I was well 
aware, that by those who should dislike them, they would 
be read with more than common dislike. The result has 
differed from my expectation in this only, that a greater 
number have been pleased than I ventured to hope I 
should please.* 

Several of my Friends are anxious for the succese of 
these Poems, from a belief, that, if the views with which 
they were composed were indeed realised, a class of Pdetiy 
would be produced, well adapted to interest mankind per- 
manently, and not unimportant in the quality, and in the 
multiplicity of its moral relations : and on this account they 
have advised me to add a systematic defence of the theory 
upon which the Poems were written. But I was unwilling 
to undertake the task, l^cause I knew that on this occasion 
the Header would look coldly upon my argument^, since I 
nii^t be suspected of having been principally influenced by 

* For til* Mke of vwioty aad from a'ooiuoiovuMM of my own ' 

I was indnood to roqueot tho owiitenoe of a Frioad, wlio furniihod mm 
with tho Poems of the Akcunt Mabutbr, the Foerrsa-Morutfs Talx. 
the.l^roanilaau, the Dososos, aad the Poem entitled Lova. I aheiM 
not, however, have requested this aaaistance, hwl I not helifved that the 
poems of my Friend wohid in a great measure have the same tendenfly aa 
my own, aad that, thongfa tiiere woald be fonnd a diffNonoa^ there wosdd 
be found no diseordaaoe in tiio oolonre of oar etyle ; ae onr ophuona on Um 
eubjeot of poetry do almoet entirely ooincide. 

iMerted in editieine 1800, 1802, 18o6.— En. 
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tfe» Mifiah and fooliah hope of reaaowmg him into'an appro- 
bation these paxiicular Poem^: and I was still more 
nnwilling to undertake the task, becatnet adequately to 
dug^y my opinions, and fully to enforce my arguments, 
would require a space wholly disjl^portiont^ to a preface. 
Por, to treat the subject with the clearness and coherence 
of which it is susceptible, it would be necessary to give 
a full account of the present state of the public taste 
in this country, and to determine how far this taste 
is healthy or depraved; which, again, could not be de- 
termined, without pointing out in what manner language 
and the human mind act and re-act on each other, and with- 
out retracing the revolutions, not of literature alone, but 
likewise of society itself. I have therefore altogether 
declined to enter regularly upon this defence; yet I am 
sensible,^ that there would be something like .impropriety in 
abruptly obtruding upon the Public, without a few words of 
introduction. Poems so materially different from those upon 
which general approbation is at present bestowed. 

It is supposed, that by the act of writing in verse an 
Author makes a formal engagement that he will gratify 
certain known habits of association ; that he not only thus 
apprises the reader that certain classm of ideas and expres- 
sions will be found in his book, but that others ^will be 
carefully excluded. This exponent or symbol held forth by 
metrical language must in different eras of literature Imve 
exesU^ very different expectations : for example, in the a^ 
of > Catullus, Terence, and LdCretias, and that of Statius 'or 
CSiuidiin ;'and'in ohr owd country, in the age of Shak^peaze, 
•ndcBeaumont and iletcherirand iteat of Donne and GowU^, 
'dr Dryden, or Pope. I will not take upon me to determine 
liie' exact' import of the {munise whiidi, by tiie adk «t writing 
in verse, an^ Author, in the present day, makes to his reader ; 
.but ' will undoubtedly appear to many -persons that I -have 
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not the tennB of an engagememt thua voiunlaiily 

contracted. They who have been accustomed to the gaudi?- 
ness and inane phraseology of many modem writers, if thsgr 
persist in reading tliis book to its conclusion, will, no doubt, 
frequently have to struggle with feelings of strangeness and 
awkwardness : they will look round for i)oetry, and will be 
inductid to inquire by what specic^s of courtesy these attempts 
can be pennitted to assume that title. I hope therefore the 
reader will not censure me for atteini>ting to state what I 
have proposed to myself to perform ; ami also (as far as the 
limits of a preface will j>ermit) to explain some of the 
chief reasons which have determined me iu the choice of 
my purpose : that at least lie may be si>ared any unpleasant 
feeling of di8a})pointme!it, and that I myself may be pro- 
tected from one of the most dishonourable accusations which 
can be brouglit against an Author ; namely, that of an in- 
dolence which prevents him from endeavouring to asceAam 
what is his duty, or, when his diity is ascertained, prevents 
him fnuii })erforming it. 

Tlie principal object, then, proposed in these Poems was 
to choose incidents and situations from common life, and 
to relate or descril)e them, throughout, as far as was 
possible, in a selection of language really used by men, 
and, at the same time, to throw over them a certain 
colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary tilings should be 
presented to the mind in an unusual aspect; and^i^Sthertjmd 
above all, to make these incidents and situations intere^king 
by tracing in them, truly thtiugh not o&tentatiiouoly«^ tiie 
primary laws of our nature: chiefly as^far as 
maimer in which we associate ideas in a state of excitement. 
Humble and rustic life was generally chosen, becauae,iii: that 
condition, the essential passions of the heart And a better 
soil in which they can attain thmr mat»mty, are less under 
xestraint, imd speak a plainer and more* emphatic language ; 
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beeanse ia that condition of life onr elementary foelings co- 
exist in a state of greater simplicity, and, consequently, may 
be more accurately’ contemplated, and more forcibly com- 
mimioated ; because the manijjers of niral life genninatc 
from those elementary feelings; and, from the necessary 
character of rural occupations, are more easily comprehended, 
and are more durable ; and lastly, because in that condition 
the passions of men are incorporated with the beautiful and 
permanent forms of natura The language, too, of these 
men is adopted (purified indeed from what apjwars to be ’its 
real defects, from all lasting and rational causes of dislike or 
disgust) because such men hourly eommunicate with the best 
objects from which the best part of language is originally 
derived ; and, because, from their rank in society and the 
sameness and narrow circle of their intercourse, being less 
lander the influence of social vanity, they, convey their feel- 
ings and notions in simple and unelahorated expressibns. 
Accordingly, such a language, arising out of repeated ex- 
perience and regular feelings, is a more permanent and a 
far more philosopliical language than that which is fre- 
quently substituted for it by Poets, who think thkt they are 
conferring honour upon themselves and their art, in j)ropor- 
tion as they separate themselves from the sympathies of 
men, and indulge in arbitrary and capricious habits of 
expression, in order to furnish food for fickle tastes, ^nd 
fidde appetites, of their own creation.* 

cannot, however, be insensible to the present outcry 
iigainst (die triviality and meanness, both of thought and 
language, which sdme of my contemporaries have oocasiou- 
ftUy intooduced into their ^metrical compositions; and I 
acknowledige that this defect, where it exists, is mofa dis- 

It ii worth while here to obeerve, that the affecUsg pajrts of ducer 
are elmoet always expressed in Umgaage pure and nolversally intelligible 
even to this day. . 




)ionouraU.e to the Writer> own character than false letoe* 
ment or arbitrary innovatioti, tiiongh I ahcnild contend at the 
same time, that it is far less pemiciouB in the sum el its 
consequences. From such verses the Poems in these volumes 
will be found distinguished at least by one mark of difference, 
tliat each of them has a worthy purpcm. Not that I always 
began to write with a distinct purpose formally conceived ; 
but habits of meditation have, I trust, so prompted and 
regulated my feelings, as that my descriptions of such 
objects as strongly excite those feelings, will be found 
to cany along with them a purpcme. If this opinion is 
erroneous, I can have little right to Ae name of a Poet 
For all good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings ; and though this be true. Poems to which any value 
can be attached were never produced on any variety of aab* 
jects but by a man who, being possessed of more than imual 
orgtoic sensibility, had also thought long and deeply. For 
our continued influxes of feeling qre modified and directed 
by our thoughts, which are indeed the representatives of all 
our past feelings ; and, as by contemplating the relation of 
these gene^ representatives to each other, we discover what 
is really important to men, so, by the repetition and con- 
tinuance of this act, our feelings wiU be connected witi} 
important subjects, till at length, if we be ^originally paa^ 
seated of much sensibility, such habits of mind wifl ha 
produced, that, by obeying blindly and mechanicaUj 
impulaes of those habits, we shall desoKbe objects, and tittei 
sentiineiits, of such a nature, and in 8u<^ oonne^on with 
each olhmr, that the understandii^g of the Beader muall 
neoesaarily be in some ^tegree enlightened, .and his afbetieaa 
stvai^thened and purified 

It has been said that each of these pomns has apurpoocif 
I have also inisnned my reader what this pmpose will he 

• Wbat follows from “I bays sloo** (p. 880) to •• vpon tliis ssbjeet * (foot 
ofpsesSSl), priatedinodd ISOO to 1848, Wm omiltod ia ISia.— £d. 
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loMd priadiMlljr to be: namely, to illustrate the maimer 
in which our fwlmgs and idens are associated in a state of 
eiadtement But, speakiAg in language somewhat more 
apprcqpriate, it is to follow fluxes and refluxes of the 
mind when agitated by the great and simple affections of 
our nature. This object 1 have endeavoured in these short 
essays to attain by various means ; by tracing the maternal 
passion through many of its more subtle uondings, as in the 
poems of the Idiot Boy and the Mad Mother ; * 1)y accom- 
panying the last struggles of a human being, at the approach 
of death, cleaving in solitude to life and society, as in the 
Poem of the Forsaken Indian ; by showing, as in the stanzas 
entitled We are Seven,” the perplexity and obscurity which 
in ohilcttiocKl attend our notion of death, or rather our utter 
inability to admit that notion ; or by displaying the strength 
of fraternal, or to speak more philosophically, of moral 
attachment when early associated with the great and beauti- 
ful objects of nature, as ^n ** The Brothers or, as in the 
incident of Simon Lee, by placing my reader in the way of 
receiving from ordinary moral sensations another and more 
salutary impression than we are accustomed to receive from 
them. It has^also been part of my general purpose to 
cdtonpt to sketch characters under the influence of less 
impassioned feelings as in the Two April mornings, The 
Fountain, The Old Man Travelling, The Two . Thieves, A&, 
ahfractmrs of which the elements are simple, belonging 
to nature thaft to manners, such as exist now, and 
ibU probably alw^s exist, and which from their oonstitu- 
tMm may be, distanctly i^d profitably GontemplatedL , I .will 
Mt abuse the in^ulgeiioe of my reader by dweUmg Icmgmr 
upon this subject; but it is proper that I ehouM mentioii 
one othffiT etreumstanoe which distinguishes these Poems 
Isoni the popular poetry of the day ; it is this^ that the 
feeling thmein developed gives importance to the action and 


* ** Aad tlM OM begumiag * lUr eyes arv wild,'” Se., in add. ISS6-43 .--Ed. 
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situation, and not the action and situation to the foetkap. 

My meaning will be rendered perfectly intelligible by retest^ 
ring my reader to the Poems entitled Poor Susan and the 
Childless Father, particularly Jo the last stanza of the letter 
l*oein. 

I will not suffer a sense of false modesty to prevent me 
from asserting, that I point my reader’s attention to this 
mark of distinction, far less for the sake of these particudar 
Poems thKii from tlie general imi)ortance of the subject 
The 8ubje(jt is indeed important ! For the hitman mind is 
capable of Ixiing (excited without the application of gross 
and violent stiiiiulants ; and lie inuat have a very faint per- 
c(?ption of its beauty and dignity who does not know this, 
and wlto does not further kiioW, that one being is elevated 
above another, in proportion os he possesses this capability. 
It has thcirefore appimred to me, that to endeavour to pro- 
duce or enlarge this capability is one of the best services in 
wliich, at any jieriod, a Writer cyi be engaged ; but this 
service, excellent at all times, is especially so at the present 
day. For a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, 
are now, acting with a combined force to blunt the discrimi- 
nating powers of the mind, and, unfitting it for all Voluntary 
exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage torpor. 
The most effective of these causes are the great national 
events which are daily taking place, and the increasing 
acoumulatiou of men in cities, where the uniformity of 
their occupation produces a craving ^or extraordinary- in- 
cident, which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly 
gratifies. To this tendency of life thannera the litem- 
taum and theatrical exhibitions of the counter liave oonformed 
tbexnselvea The invaluable works *of our elder writeia, I 
had almost said the Works of Shakspeare and Milton, ale 
driven into neglect by frantic imvels, sickly and stnpM 
German Tragedies^ and dduges of idle and extravagjMit sUntieS 
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I Uiiak upon this dc^^rading Uiirfit aftser 
wtrogeous stimulation, I am almost ashamed to have 
fpeken of tlie feeble endeavour made in these volumes to 
OMnteract it ; and, reflecting upon the magnitude of the 
general evil, I should be oppressed with no dishonourable 
inelancholy, had I not a deep impression of certain inherent 
and indestructible qualities of the human mind, and like- 
wise of certain iK)wers in tlie gre,at and permanent objects 
that act upon it, which are equally inliorcnt Vnd* indestruc- 
tible ; and did 1 not further add to this impn^saion a btdief, 
that the time is a])proaching wdien the evil will he, syate- 
matically opposed, by men of greaUr powers, and with far 
more distinguished success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim of these 
Poems, I shall retpiest tlie reader's permission to apprise him 
of a few circumsUincevS relating to their nti/lr,, in order, 
among other reasons, that I may not l)e censured for not 
haicing performed what never alleinj)te(I. Tlie reader will 
find that personifications of alwtract ideas rarely occur in 
these volumes ; and, I hojie, are utterly rc\jected, as an or- 
dinary device to elevate the style, and raise it above prosic. I 
have proflosedjxj myself to intimate, anti, as far as is possible, 
to adopt the very language of mom ; and assuredly such 
personifications do not make any natural or regular part of 
that language. Tliey are, indeed, a figure of speech occa- 
sionally prompted hy passion, and 1 have made use of tjiem 
as such; but have Endeavoured utterly to reject them as 
a mechanical device of style, or as a family language which 
Writers in metre seem to lay claim to by prescription. I 
iMve wished to keep the reader in the company of flesh 
ind blood, persuaded that \;^y so doing I shall interest him. 
Others who pursue a different track will interest him Uka- 
Wim] 1 do not interfere with their claini, but wish to 
pseieir a Jhfferent claim of my owih There will also be 
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fouud in these pieees little of what is usiiaUy called jhpriliir 
diction; as much pains has been taken to avoid it 
ordinarily taken to produce it; this has been done Ipr tiie 
reason already alleged, Ibo brings my language near to tfhjS 
language of men, and further, because the pleasure which 
I have proposed to myself to impart, is of a kind votj 
different from that which is supposed by many persons to 
be the proper object of poetry. Without being culpably 
particular, I 4o not know how, to give my reader a more 
exact notion of the style in which it was piy wish ^nd 
intention to write, than by informing him that I have 
at all tiiffes endeavoured to look steadily at my tabject; 
consequently, there is, I hope, in these Poems little 
falsehood of description, and ^^y ideas . are expressed in 
language fitted to their respective importance. Something 
must have been gained, by this practice, as it is friendly to 
one property of all good poetry, namely, good sense ; but it 
has necessarily cut me off from a large portion of phrases 
and figures of speech which from fatiier to son have long been 
regarded as the common inheritance of Poets. I have also 
thought it expedient to restrict myself still further, having 
abstained from the use. of , many expressions, in tftemselves 
proper afid beautiful, but which have been foolishly repeated 
by bad Poets, till. such feelings of Hisgust are connected witb 
them as it is scarcely possible by any art of association to 
oveQX>wer. 

If an a . poem there . should be found a series of lines, or 
even a single line, in . which the language, thou^ naturally 
arranged, and according to the strict laws of metre, does not 
differ from that of prase, there is a numerous class of critia% 
who, when they etumUe upon t^ese prosaisms, as they call 
them, imagine that they have made a nota^ disoovery, and 
exult over Poet as ora a man ignorant of his dwn 
profession. Now, these men would estaUish a^ canon of 
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oMUkm wMck tlie roador will conclude lie must utterly 
A^eet^ if lie wishcis to be pleased with these volumes. And 
ik would be a most easy task to prove to him, that'not only 
th» latiguage of a large portion of every good poem, even of 
tlie most elevated character, must necessarily, except with 
reference to the metre, in no respect differ from that of good 
prose, but liketrise that some of the most interesting parts 
of the ^best poems will be found to be strictly the language 
of prose, when prose is well written. The truth of this 
assertion might be demonstrated by innumerable passages 
from almost all the poetical writings, even of Milton him- ' 
sdfl To illustrate the subject in a flfcncral manner, I will 
here adduce a short composition of Gray, who was at the 
head of those who, by their "^reasonings, have attempted to 
widen the space of separation betwixt prose and metrical 
cqpiposition, and was more than any other man curiously 
daborate in the structure of his own poetic diction : — 

* In vain to me tbe smiling mornings shine, 

'And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden ftre ; 

The birds, in vain their amorous descant join^ 

Or cheerful fislds resume their green attire. 

These ears, alas ! for other notes repine ; 

A different object do thue eyee require; 

My lonely anguiek^mdte no hearty but mine; 

And in my breaet ihfi imperfect joye expire; 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier man ; 

* The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain. 

/ fruitleei mourn to him that cannot hear^ 

And wep the more became I weep in veUnJ 

It will easily be perceived, that the only part df this 
Sonnet which is of any value is the lines printed in italics ; 
it is equally obvious, tliat, except in the rhyme, and in the 
use of the single word ** fruitless ” for fruitlessly, which w 
so far a defect, the language of these lines does in no respect 
differ from that of prose. 
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By the foregoing quotation 1 have shown that tixe 
oi I^se may yet be well adapted to Poetiy ; and it wlH 
previotid^ asserted, that a large portion of the langnsge^ol 
every good poem can in no respeftt differ from that (rf godii- 
Proee. We will go further. It may be aafely afBflned,< 
that there neither is, nor can be, any essential difference 
between the language of prose and metricfifl compositiom 
We are fond of tracing the resemblance between Poetry 
and Painting, and, accordingly, we call them aistem : but 
where sluill we find bonds of connexicm suftciently strict 
*to tyjufy the aliinity betwixt metrical and prose composition? 
They both speak by rfiid to the* same organs ; the bodies in 
which l)oth of tliem are clothed may bo said to be of the 
same substance, their affections are kindred, and almost 
identical, not necessarily differing in degree; Poetry* sheds 
n6* tears such as Angels weep,*' but natural and humjtn 
tears ; she can boast of no celestial ichor that distinguishes 
her vital juices from those of f>rose ; the same human blood 
circulates tlirongh the veins of them both. * 

If it be offirmed that rhyme and metrical arrangement of • 
themselves constitute a distinction which overturns what 
has just been said on the strict affinity of metrical language 
with that of jirose, and paves the. way for other artificial 
distinctions which the mind voluntarily admits,* I answer 
that t tlie language of such I\)etry as is here recommendeth 
is, as far ns is possible, a selection of the language really ^ 

^ 1 here use the word * Poetry ' (though againet my owd judgment) m 
oppoaed^to the word Proae, and aynonyznouB with metrical coinpoaitioo. 
But much confusion has been introduced into criticism by this contradis- 
tinotioti of Poetry and Proee, instead of the more philosophical one of Poetry 
and Matter of Pact, or Science. The only strict antithesis to Prose is 
^etre : nor is this, in truth, s strict s&titbesU : because lines and passages 
of metre so naturally occur in writing prose, that it would be scarcely 
possible to avoid them, even were it desirable. 

t What follows from *^the language of such,’* Ac., down to proper to 
remind the reader (p. 295), was sdded in the edition of 1802 . — Ed. 
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men; that this saleotion, wherovor it is made.with 
twa and laaling, will of ^tself form a distinction far 
gl^eater than would at first be ima^ed» and willliiaitirely 
Sipaiate the composition iSrom the vulgarity and meanness 
of ordinary life ; and» if metre be superadded thereto, I 
haUeva that a dissimilitude will bo produced altogether 
sufficient for gratification of a rational mind. What 
othm: distinction would we have ? Whence is it to come ? 
And where is it to exist ? Not surely, wliere the Poet speaks 
through tlie n^ouths of his chamcters ; it cauiiot l)e neces- 
sary here, either for elevation of style, or any of itagsupi)08ed 
ornaments : for if the Poet’s aubject be j.udiciously clioseii, it 
will naturally, and upon fit oamsioii, lead him to passions 
the language of which, if selected truly and judiciously, must 
necessarily be dignified and variegated, and alive with meta<- 
phors and figures. I forbear to speak of an incongruity 
which would shock the intelligent reader, should the Poet 
interweave any foreign sjdendonr of his own with that which 
the passion naturally suggests; it is sufficient to say that 
jsuch addition is iiuneceasary. And, surely, it is more pro- 
bable that those passages, which witli propriety al>oun(l with 
metaphors and figures, will have tlieir due ell'ect, if, ujion 
other occtasioDS where the passions arc*of a milder character, 
the style also be subdued and teini)erate. 

But, as the pleasure which I liope to give by the Poems 
now presented to the reader must depend entirely on just 
notions uj>on tliis subject, and, as it is in itself of liigh 
importance to our taste and moral feelings, I cannot content 
myself with these detached remarks. And if, in what 1 am 
about to say, it shall appear to some that my labour is un- 
necessary, and that 1 am like a man fighting a battle without 
enemies, such p^^r8ons may be reminded that, whatever may 
be the language outwranily holden by men, a practical faith 
in the opinions which I am wishing to establish is almost 
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ttokoown. If my oonduaions are adimtted, and faniMl at 
far 88 ^y muat be carried«if admitted at all, o«r jadgmwala 
conoeiflng the worka of the greateat Poeta bc^ aneieiit aald 
modem will be far difierent from what they are at preaest^ 
both when we praiae, and when we cenanre : and osr moial 
feelings influencing and influenced by these judgmoits wiU, 
I believe, be corrected and purified. 

Taking up the subject, then, upon generab grounds, let me 
ask what is meant by the word Poet ? What is a Poet ? To 
whom does he address himself ? And what language is to 
be expected from him ? He is a man speaking to men ; a 
man, it is true, endowed with*moTe lively sensibility, more 
enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge ot 
human nature, and a more comprehensive soul, than are 
supposed to be common among mankind; a nmn pleased 
with his own passions and volitions, and who rejoices mote 
than other men in the spirit of life that is in liim ; delict* 
ing to contemplate similar volitions and passions as mani- 
fested in the goings-on of the Universe, and habitually 
impelled to create them where he does not find them. To 
these qualities he has added, a disposition to be affected 
more than other men by absent things as if they were 
present ; an ability of conjuring up in himself passions, 
which are indeed far from being the same as those produced 
by real events, yet (especially in those parts of the general 
8ym|iathy which are pleasing and delightful)' do more nearly^ 
resemble the passions produced by real events, than any- 
thing which, from the motions of their own minds merely, 
other men are accubtome^l to feel in themselves; — whence, 
and from practice, he has acquired a greater readiness and 
power in expressing what he thinks and feels, and especially 
those Uioughts and feelings which, by his own choice, or 
from the structure of his own mind, arise in him without 
immediate external excitement 
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But, whatever portion of this faculty we may suppose 
oven the greatest Poet to possessi there cannot be a^oubt bu^ 
that the langua^ which it will suggest to him, xnllk often", 
in liveliness and truth, fall short of that which is uttered 
by men in real life, under the actual pressure of those 
passions, certain shadows of which the Poet thus produces, 
or feels to he produced, in liiinself. 

However exalted a notion we would wish to cherish of 
the character of a Poet, it is obvious, that, while ho describes 
and imitates passions, his emplo}nnent is in some degree 
mechanical, compared with the freedom and power of real 
and substantial action and suffering. So tliat it will be the 
wish of the Poet to bring his feelings near to those of the 
persons whose feelings he describes, nay, for short spaces of 
time, jH.‘rhaps to lot himself slip into an entire dtdiision, and 
even confound and identify his own feelings with theirs; 
111 ui^ only the language which is thus suggesUnl to him 
by a con.,idcnaio. that 1 describes for a ])articulttr purjwse, 
that of ^;i lueas’ •. Hens, then, ho will a)>}>ly the 
principl >£ ction wl. h has been already insisted upon. 
He will dope* » ^>wii uiis for removing what would 
otherwise oe painfid .isguf g in thi> passion ; be will 
^eel that thc^e is no necessity out ** to elevate 

nature: and the more incustriously he apjilic- this principle, 
the deeper w‘ iuj iP’*’ that nf* words, which his fancy 
or imagination can oUggesL vill oo to 1)0 comiiared v - Ji 
those which are the (‘inano^ions of reality and trutli. 

But it may said by ♦hose do not object to the 
general spirit of these remarks, that, as it is imiK>ssible for 
the Poet to produce upon all occasions language as exqui- 
sitely fitted for the passion as that which the real passion 
itself suggests, it is proper that he should consider himself 
aa in * the situation of a translator, who does not scruple 
to substitute excellencies of another kind for those which 
IV. T 
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are unattainable by him ; and endeavours occasionally to 
surpass liis original in order to make some amends for the 
general inferiority to which lie feels that he must submit 
But this would l>e to encourage idleness and unmanly despair. 
Further, it is the language of men who speak of what they 
do not understand ; who talk of Poetry as of a matter of 
amusement and idle pleasure ; who will converse with us as 
gravely about a taste for l*oetry, as they express it, as if it 
were a thing as indillerent as a taste for rojuj-dancing, or 
Frontinac, or Sherry. Aristotle. I have been told, has said, 
that Poetry is the most philosophic of all writing : it is so : 
its o])joct is trutli, not individual and local, but general, and 
oj>erativc ; not standing ujxm external testimony, but carried 
alive into the heart by passion; truth which is its own 
testimony, which gives competence and confidence * k) the 
tribunal to wliich it ap()eals, and receives them from the 
same tribunal. Poetry is the image of man and nature. 
Tlie obstacles which stand in the way of the fidelity of the 
Biographer and Historian, and of their consequent utility, 
are incalculably greak^r than those which are to be en- 
countered by the Poet who comprehends the dignity of his 
art The Poet .writes under one restriction only, namely, 
tliat of the necessity, of giving immediate pleasure to a 
human Being possessed of that information which may be 
expected from him, not as a lawyer, a physician, a mariner, 
an astronomer, or a natural philosopher, but as a Man. 
Except this one restriction, tlK’tre is no object standing 
between tlie Poet and the image of things ; between this, 
and the Biographer and Historian there are a thousand. 

Nor let this necessity of producing immediate pleasure be 
considered as a degradation of the Poet’s art It is far 
otherwise. It is an acknowledgment of the beauty of thp 
universe, an acknowledgment the more sincere, liecause 
* ** Which givc» strength and divinity,'' in edd. 1802 to 1632. -Ild. 
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not formal, but indirect ; it is a task light and easy to him 
who looks at the world in the spirit of love : further, it is 
a homage paid to the native and naked dignity of man, to 
the grand elementary principle of pleasure, by which he 
knows, and feels, and lives, and moves. We have no sym- 
pathy but what is propagated by pleasure : I would not Ua 
misunderstood : but wherever we sympathise with pain, It 
will be found that the sympathy is produced and carried on 
by subtle combinations with pleasure. We have no know- 
ledge. that is, no general principles drawn from the cx^nteiii- 
platioii of particular facts, but what has lieen buHt up by 
pleasure, and exists in us by pleasure alone. The man of 
science, the Chemist and Mathematician, whatever ditficultics 
and disgusts they may have had to struggle with, know and 
feel this. However iminful may be the objects with whicli 
the Anatomist's knowledge is connected, he feels that his 
knowledge is pleasure ; and where he has no pleasure he 
has no knowledge- What then df)C8 the Poet i He con- 
siders man and the objects that. surround him as acting and 
re-actiug njnm each other, so os to produce an infinite 
complexity of pain and pleasure; he considers man in his 
own nature and in his ordinary life as contemplating this 
with a certain ([uantity of immediate knowledge, with certain 
convictions, intuitions, and deductions, which from haliit 
acqiure the quality of intuitions ; he considers him as 
looking upejn this complex scene of ideas and sensations, 
and finding everywhere objects tliat iiriinediately excite in 
him sympathies which, from the necessities of his nature, 
are accompanie<l by an overbalance of enjoyment. 

To this knowledge which all men carry about with theiji, 
and to these sympatliies in whicli, without any other disci- 
pline than that of our daily life, we are fitted to take delight, 
the Poet principally directs his attention. He considers m^ri 
and nature as essentially adapted to each other, and the 
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mind of man as naturally tlie mirror of the fairest and most 
interesting qualities of nature. And thus the Poet, prompted 
hy this feeling of ideasure which accompanies him through 
the whole course of his studies, converses with general 
nature, wiUi affections akin to, those, whicli, through labour 
and length of time, the man of science has raised up in 
himself, by conversing with those particular parts of nature 
which are the objects of his studies. Tlie knowledge both 
of the Poet ami the man of science is pleasure ; but the 
knowledge of the one cleaves to us as a necessary part of 
our existence, our natural and iiialiemible inheritance ; the 
other is a personal and individual aaiuisition, slow to come 
to us, and hy no liahitual and direct sympathy connecting 
us with our fellow-beiiigs. The man of science seeks truth 
as a nnuote and unknown benefactor; he cherishes and loves 
it in his solitude: the Poet, singing a song in which all 
human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of 
truth os o\ir visible friend and hoiirly companion. Poetry 
is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the 
impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all 
Science. Emphatically may it be said of the Poet, as 
Shttkspeare hath said of man, ‘ tliat he looks before and 
after.* He is the rock of defence of human lu^ure ; an up- 
holder and preserver, carrying everywhere with him relation- 
ship and love. In spite of difference of soil and cliiilate, of 
language and manners, of laws and customs, in spite of 
things silently gone out of mind, and things riolently 
destroyed, the Poet binds together by passion and knowledge 
the vast empire of human society, as it is spread over the 
whole eartli, and over all time. The objects of the Poet’s 
thoughts are everywhere ; tliough the eyes and senses of 
man ore, it is true, his favourite guides, yet he will follow 
wheresoever he cau find an atmosphere of sensation in 
wliich to move his wings. Poetry is the first and last of 
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all knowledge — it is as immortal as the heart of man. If 
the labours of men of science should ever create any 
material revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and 
in the impressions which we habitually receive, the Poet 
will sleep then no more than at present, but he will bo 
ready to follow the steps of the man of science, not only in 
those general indirect' effects, but he will l>e at his side, 
carT)dng sensation into the midst of the object of the science 
itself. The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, 
or Mineralogist, will he as proper objects of the Poet's art as 
any upon which it can be employed, if the time should ev('r 
come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the re- 
lations under which tliey are contemplated by the followers 
of these respective .sciences shall be manifestly and palpably 
material to us as enjoying and suffering btungs. If the 
time should ever come when what is now called science, 
tlius familiarised to men, shall he ready to put on, as it 
were, a form of flesh %nd blood, the Poet will lend his 
divine spirit to aid the tmnsfiguration, and will welcome the 
Being thus produced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the 
llbusehold of man. — It i.s not, then, to l)e supposed that any 
one, who holds that sublime notion of P<^Hjtry which I have 
attempted to convey, will break in upon the sanctity and 
truth of his pictures by transitory and accidental ornaments, 
and endeavour to excite admimtiou of himself by arts, the 
necessity of which must manifestly depend ui)on the assumed 
meanness of his subject 

What I have thus far said applies to Poetry in general; 
but especially to those parts of composition where the 
Poet speaks through the mouths of his characters ; and 
upon this point it appears to authorise the conclusion that 
there are few persons of good sense, who would not allow 
that the d^^unatic parts of composition are defective, in pro- 
portion as they deviate from the real language of nature, and 
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are coloured by a diction of the Poet s own, either pecnliar 
to him as an individual Voat or belonging simply to Poets in 
general; to a body of men who, from the circumstance of 
their coiiiiKisitions being in metre, it is exj3ected will employ 
a jiartieular language. 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of composition that 
we l<»ok for this distinction of language ; but still it 
may l)c pr(»per and necessary where the Poet spt^aks to us 
in his own person and character. To this I answer by 
referring my readier to the description whicli I have before 
giv(m of a Poet. Among the qualities there enumerated as 
principally conducing to form a Poet, is implied nothing 
differing in kind from other men, but only in degree. The 
sum of what I have there said is, that the Poet is chiefly 
distinguished froni other men by a greater promptness to 
think and feel without immediate oxtenial excitement, and 
a greater power in expressing such thoughts and feelings as 
are produced in him in that mannir. But theSe imssions 
and thoughts and feelings are the general passions and 
thouglits and feelings of men. And with w'hat are they 
connected ? Undoubtedly with our moral sentiments an?l 
animal sensations, and with the causes which excite these ; 
with the operations of the elements, and the appearances of 
the visible universe: with storm and sunshine, with the 
revolutions of the sea.sons, with cold and lieat, with loss of 
friends and kindred, with injuries and resentments, gratitude 
and hope, with fear, and sorrow. Tliese, and the like, are 
the sensations and objects which the Poet describes, as they 
are the sensations, of other men, and the objects which 
interest them. The Poet thinks and feels in the spirit of 
the passions of men. How, then, can his language difRsr 
in a!hy material degree from that of all other men who feel 
vividly and see clearly*? It might be proved thi|^ it is im- 
possible. But supposing that this were not the case, the 
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Poet might then be allowed to use a peculiar language when 
expressing his feelings for his own gratification, or that 
men like himself. But l^oets do not write for Poets alone, 
but for men. Unless therefore we are advocates for that 
admiration which subsi.sts uj)on ignorance, an*! tliat pleasure 
which arises from luMiring what we do not understand,, the 
Poet inust descend from this 3Ui)pose<l height; and, in order 
to excite rational sympathy, he must express himself i^s 
other men expre.ss themselves. To this it may be adtiiMl, 
that while he is only selecting from the re^il language of 
men, or, which amounts to the same thing, comj)osing 
accurately in the spirit of such selection, he is treading upon 
safe ground, and we know what w^e are to expect from him. 
Our feelings are the saiiui with resjKict to metre ; for, as it 
may be j^roper to remind the render, the distin(‘Xioii of metre 
is regular and uniform, and not like tlmt winch is jiioduced 
by what is us\ially called poktu: ournoN, arbitrary, and sub- 
ject to iiilHiite caprices’ upon which no calculation whatever 
can la* made. In the one case, the reader is utUuly at the 
nn>rcy of the Poet resjjecting what imagery or dieti<m he 
may clnxj.se to ajiinect wdth the i>a.ssion ; whereas, in the 
other, the. metre olx^ys certain laws, to wliich the Poet and 
reader both willingly submit because they are ccirUin, and 
because no interference is nia<le by tliem with the ptissiou 
but such as the concurring testimony of ages has sliowii to 
heighten and improve tlie pleasure which co-exists with it. 

It will now be proper to answer an (jbvious (lucstion, 
namely, Why, professing these opinions, have I written in 
verse ? To this, in addition to such answer as is included 
in what I have already said, I reply, in the first place, 
Because, however I may have restricted myself, there 
is still left open to me what confessedly constitutes the 
most valuable object of aU writing, whether in prose or 
verse; the great and universal passions of men, the most 
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^'eneral and interesting of their occupations, and the entire 
world of nature before me, to supply endless combinations 
of forms and imagery. Now, supposing for a moment that 
whatever is inUiresting in these objects may be as vividly 
described in prose, should 1 Ih* ctondemiied for attempt- 
ing to superadd to such description the chanii which, by the 
consent of all nations, is acknowledged to exist in metrical 
language- ? To this, by such os are yet unconvinced, it 
may Ik.^ answered that a very small i)art of the pleasure 
given by lN)elry de[)ends u{K)n the metre, and tliat it is 
injudicious to write in metre, unless it’ be accompanied with 
the otlier artificial distinctions of style with which metre is 
usually ac(‘(aii])anicd, and that, by such deviation, more will 
ha li'st from the shock which will tlicreby be given to the 
read(‘r’s associations than will be counterbalanced by any 
pleasure which ho can derive from the general i)Ower of 
numbers. lu answer to those who still contend for the 
necessity of accompanying metre with certain appropriate 
colours of style in order to the accomplishment of its appro- 
])riate end, and who also, in my opinion, grefitly mulerrate 
the power of metre in itself, it might, perhaps, as far as 
relates to these volume.s, have been almost suflicient to 
observe, that poems are extant, written upon more humble 
subjects, and in a more naked and simple style than I have 
aimed at, which have continued to give pleasure from 
generation to generation. Now, if iiake-dness and simplicity 
be a defect, the fact here mentioned affords a strong pre- 
sumption that poems somewhat less naked and simple are 
capable of afford^pg pleasure at the present day ; and, 
what I wished ckitfty to attempt, at present, was to justify 
myself for having written under the impression of this belief. 

But varim^ causes might be pointed out why, when the 
stylo is manly, and the subject of some importance, words 
metrically arranged will long continue to impart such a 
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pleasure to mankind as ho who is sensible of tho extent of 
that pleasure will be desirous to impart. The end of 
poetry is to j>roduce excitement in co-existence with an 
overbalance of plctisure. Now, by the supposition, excite- 
ment is an unusual and irregular stateHof the mind : ideas 
and feelings do not, in that state, succeed each other in ac- 
customed order. If the words, however, by which this excite- 
ment is produced be in themselves powerful, or the images 
and feelings have an undue proportion of pain connected 
with tliem, there is some danger that the exciteimuit may 
be can*ied beyond its proper bounds. Now tlici co-presence 
of soinetlang regular, something to which tlie mind has 
been accustomed in various moods and in a less excite^I 
state, cannot hut have great ethcacy in t(un[»cring and 
restraining tlie passion by an intertextnrc of ordinary feel- 
ing,* and of feeling not slriclly and necessarily conncctcid 
with the passion. This is umpieslionahly true ; and henco, 
though the opinion will at first appear paradoxir^al, from 
the tendency of metre to divest language, in a ceitain 
degree, f»f its reality, and thus to throw a sort of half 
consciousness of unsubstantial existein*u over tlie whole 
composition, there can Ixj little doubt, but tlmt moni 
jmthetic situations and sentiments, ‘thaL is, tliose which 
have a greater proportion of i)ain connected witli them, may 
be endured in metrical composition, es|KK;ially in rhyme, 
than in prose. The metre of the old ballads is very art- 
less ; yet they contain many passages which would illustrate 
this opinion ; and, I hope, if the following poems be atten- 
tively j)eruscd, similar instances will be found in them. 
This opinion may be further illustrated by appealing to the 
reader’s own experience of the reluctance with which he 
comes to the re-perusal of the distressful parts of ‘ Clarissa 

* What fonowa, down to found in them," was added in tho edition 
of 1802 . ~£d. 
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Hiirlowe/ or the * Gamester ’ ; while Shakspeare’s writings, 
in the most pathetic scenes, never act upon us, as pathetic, 
beyond tlie bounds of pleasure — an effect which, in a much 
greater degree tliaii miglit at first be imagined, is to be 
ascribed to small, but continual and regular impulses of 
pleasurable surprise from tlie metrical arrangement — On 
tlie other hand (what it must lie allowed will much more 
fre([uently hapjien), if the lV»et*s words should l)e incommen- 
surate with the jMission, and inadequate to raise the reader 
to u height of (U‘si ruble excitement, then (unless the Poets 
choice of his metre has fieen grossly injudicious), in the 
feelings of pleasure which the reader haS been accustomed 
to connect with metre in general, and in the feeling, whether 
cheerful or melancholy, wdii(‘h he has been accustmned to 
coniujct with that particular movement of metre, there will 
he found something which will greatly contriluite to impart 
passion to the words, and to effect the complex end which 
the Poet projioses to himself. 

If I liad uiidertiiken a systematic defence of the theory 
here maintained, it would have been my duty to develop the 
various (Miuses upon which the pleasure received from 
metrical language defHmds. Among tlie chief of tliese 
causes is to be reckoncil a principle which must be well 
known to those w’ho have made any of the Arts the 
object of accurate reflection ; I mean the pleasure which the 
mind derives from the perception of similitude in dis- 
similitude. This principle is the great spring of the 
activity of our minds, and their chief* feeder. From this 
principle the direction of tlie sexual appetite, and all the 
jiassians connected with it, take their origin; it is the life' 
of our ordinaiy conversation ; and upon the accuracy with 
which similitude in dissimilitude, and dissimilitude in simili- 
tude are perceived, depend our taste and our moral feelipgs. 
It would not be a useless employment to apply this principle 
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to tlie consideration of metre, and to show that inetrij is 
hence enabled to afford much pleasure, and to point out 
in what manner that pleasure is pnxluced. Knt luy limits 
will not jiennit me to enter upon this subject, and 1 must 
content myself with a general summary. 

I have said that ixietr}’' is the sjx>ntanoous overflow of 
]>owerful feelings ; it takes its origin from enuition n»- 
collected in tranquillity ; tlie emotion is contemplated till, by 
a speci(*s of re-action, the trampiillity gradually diHaj>p(»ars, 
and an emotion, kindred to that which was l)eft)re the sub- 
ject of cohteini)lation, is gradually jmxhiccd, and docs itself 
actually exist in the mind. In this mood successful com- 
]xisitinn generally lK*giiis, and in a mood similar to this it is 
carried on ; but the emotion (»f wluiUivcr kind, and in what- 
ever degree, from various causes, is qualified by various 
jdeasurcs, so that in deserihing any juissions whatsoever, 
which arc voluntarily descrilK‘d, the mind will, ujM>n the 
whole, he in a stak* of enjoyment. If Nature l>e thus 
cautifuis to pre.serve in a state of enjoyment a being so 
employed, the IWt ought to pi^f)fit by the* lesson hehl 
forth to liiin, and ought especially to take care, that, what- 
ever passions he communicates to his reader, thostj passions, 
if his reader's mind he sound aial vigonais, sliould always 
be accompanied with an over-balance of pleasure. Now the 
music of harrnonioas metrical langurige, tlie, sense of diffi- 
culty overcome, and the blind association f)f pleasure which 
has lx5en previously received from works t>f rhyme or metre 
of the same or similar construction, an indistinct j>crception 
perpetually renewed of language closely resembling that of 
real life, and yet, in the circiimstance of metre, differing 
from it so widely — all these imperceptibly make up a 
complex feeb'ng of delight, which is of the most im- 
pori^nt use in tempering the painful feeling always found 
intermingled with powerful descriptions of the deeper 
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passions. Tliis effect is always produced in pathetic and 
iinpjissioncd poetry ; while, in lighter compositions, the ease 
and gracefulness with which the Poet manages his numbers 
are themselves confessedly a principal source of the gratifica- 
tion of the reader. All that it is ncirasari/ to say, however, 
upon tliis subject, may be effected by affirming what few 
persons will deny, that of two de.scriptions either of passions, 
manners, or characters, each of tliem ecpially well executed, 
the one in prost; and the other in vtuse, the verse will be 
read a hundred times where the prose is read once. We * 
see that Pope, by the powder of vei*se alone, has contrived to 
nuidor tlie plainest common sense interesting, and even fre- 
([iieiitly to inve‘.st it with the apj)earance of passion. In 
consequence (»f these convictions 1 related in metre the tale of 
(ioody Plake and Harry (HII, which is one of the rudest of 
this collection. 1 wished to draw attention to the truth 
that the power of tlic human imagination is sufficient to 
produce such cluinges even in our jdiysical nature as might 
almost appear miraculous. Tlie truth is an important cue » 
tlie fact (for ft i.s a fitvt) is a valuable illustration of it ; and 
T have the satisfaction of knowing that it has been com- 
municuted to many hundreds of people who would never 
have heard <Tif it, had it not been narrated as a Ballad, and 
ill a more iinprc^ssive metre than is usual in Ballads. 

Having thus expliiiiied a few of the reasons for writing 
ill verse, and why I have chosen subjects from common^ 
life, and endeavoured to bring my language near to the 
real language of men, if 1 have been too minute in plead- 
ing my owif cause, I have at the same time been treaUpg a 
subject of general interest ; gnd for this reason a few words 
shall Ikj addend with reference solely to these particular 
Poems, and to some defects which will probably be found 

* Frtnu Me thut Pope,” to in JUllade,'* included in idd. 

ISOO to 1S43, omitteii in 1S40 .~Ed. 
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in them. I am sensible that my associations must have 
sometimes been particular instead of geueral, and that, 
consequently, giving to tilings a false imiKirtance,* I may 
have sometimes written upon unworthy subjects ; but I am 
h'ss apprehensive on this account, tlian that my language 
may frequently have suffered from those arbitrary connec- 
tions of feelings and ideas with particular words and 
phrases, from which no man can altogether protect himself. 
Hence, I have no doubt, that, in some instances, feelings, 
even of the ludicrous, may be given to my readers by ex- 
pressions which appeared to me Umder and pathetic. Such 
faulty exprc.ssions, w'^re 1 convinced they w^ere faulty at 
present, and that they must necessarily continue to be so, I 
would willingly take all reasonable pains to correct. Hut 
it is dangerous to make these alterations on the simple 
authority of a few individuals, or even of ceilaiu classes of 
men : for wlierc the understanding of an author is not con- 
vinced, (jr his feelings altered, this canm>t be done without 
great injury to himself; fur bis own fe(.*lings are his stay 
and supiKirt ; and, if be set them aside intone instance, be 
may be induced to repeat this act till his mind sliall lose all 
confidence in itself, and becomes utterly debilitated. To this 
it may be added, that the reader ougjit never to forget that 
he is himself exposed to the same eiTors as the Poet, and, 
perhaps, in a much greater degree : for there mu bo no 
presumption in saying of most rea<lers, that it is not pro- 
bable they will \)e so well acquainted with the various stages 
of meaning through which words have pasfMMl, or with the 
fickleness or stability of the relations of jiarticular ideas to 
each other; and, above all, since they are so much less in- 
terested in the subject, they may decide lightly and carelessly. 

I^ng as the rotider hiis been <letained, I liojxs he will 

* Added here, in edd, 1800 to 1832, fromdiieued impiiliei.” 
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permit me to caution him against a mcHle of false criticism 
whicli has been ai)plie(l to Poetry, in which the language 
closely resembles that of life and nature. Such verses have 
been triumphed over in parodies, of which Dr Johnson’s 
stanza is a fair specimen. 

* I put iny hat upon my liea<l 
And walk«<l into the Strand, 

And there 1 met another m;in 
Whose hat waa in his hand.* 

Immediately under tliese lines I will place one of the 
most justly-admired sUinzas of the Bcilcis in the Woo(L 

* Theee pretty Ihiliee with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down ; 

But never more they saw the Man 
Approaching from the Town.’ 

In U>th these stanzas the words, and the order of the 
words, in no resi)ect differ from the most uniinpassioned 
conversntioiL There are words in both, for example, “ the 
Strand,*' and the Town," connected with none but the most 
familiar ideas ; yet the one stanza we admit os admirable, 
and tlie other as a fair example of the superlatively con- 
temptible. Whence arises this difference ? Not from the 
metre, not from the language, not from the order of the 
wortla; but the matter expressed in Dr Johnson's stanza is 
contemptible. The proper method of treating trivial and 
simple verses, to which Dr Johnson’s stanza would l^e a faii% 
purallelisin, is not to say, this is a bad kind of poetry, or, 
this is not poetry ; hut^ this wants sense ; it is neither in- 
ter^ting in itself, nor can lead to anything interesting ; 
tho images neither originate in that sane state of feeling 
which arises out of thought, nor can excite thought or 
feeling in the reader. Tliis is the only sensible manner of 
dealing with such verses. Wljy trouble yourself about the 
.specic^s till you have previously decided upon the genus ? 
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Why take ^ains to prove that an ape is not a Newton, when 
it is self-evident that he is not a man 

One request 1 must make of my reader, which is, that in 
judging these Poems he would decide by his own feelings 
genuinely, and not by reflection njxm what will probably l)e 
the Judgment of others. How common is it to hoar a jxTSon 
say, I myself ilo not object to this style of comixisitioii, or 
this or that expression, but, to such and sucli classes of 
people, it will appear mean or ludicrous ! This mode of 
criticism, so destructive of all sound unadulterated judgment, 
is almost universal: let the reader then abide, indeyKindently, 
by his own feelings, and, if he finds himself affecUHl, let him 
not suffer such conjectures to interfere with his pleasure. 

If an Author, by any single composition, lias imi>rcssed us 
with res|>ect for his ttilents, it is useful to consider tliis os 
affording a presumption, that on other occasions where we 
have been displeased, he, ucvertludess, may not have written 
ill or aljeurdly ; and, further, U) give him so much credit for 
this one comjiosition as may induce us to review what has 
displeased us, with iiuue aire than we should otherwise have 
bestowed upon it This is not oidy an act of justice, but, 
in our decisions upon Poetry csjHicially, may wmluce, in a 
liigh degree^ to tlie improvement of our own tastcj : for an 
accurate taste in Poetrj', and in all the other arts, as Sir 
Joshua Keynohls has observe*!, is an acquired talent, which 
can only be produced by thought and a long-continiUHl 
intercourse with the best models of composition. This is 
mentioned, not with so ridiculous a piiqiose as to prevent 
tlie most inexperience*! reader from jmlging for himself (I 
* have already said that I wish him to judge for himself); but 
merely to temper the rashness of decision, and to suggest, 
that, if Poetry be a subject on wliich much time has not 
been bestowed, the judgment may l>e erroneous ; and that, 
in many cases, it necessarily will be sa 
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Nothing would, I know, have so effectually contributed 
to further the end whicli I have in view, as to have sliown 
of what kind the pleasure is, and how that pleasure is 
produced, whicli is confessedly produced metrical com- 
position essentially difiereut from that which I liave here 
eiuhjavoured to recommend : for the reader will say that he 
has been pleased by such com^iositiou ; and what more can 
l>c done for him ? The jiower of any art is limited; and he 
will suspectf that, if it be proposed U) furnish him with new 
frimids, that can be. only u|K)n condition of his abandoning his 
old friends. Besides, iis I have said, the reader is himself 
conscit)us of the pleasure which he luis received fi’om such 
composition, composition to which he has pecidiarly attached 
the endearing name of Poetry ; and all imm feel an habitual 
gratitude, and something of an honourable bigotry for the 
objects whitdi have long continued to please them ; we not 
only wish to lie pleased, but to be pleased in that particular 
way in which wo have been accustomed to be jileased.^ There 
is in those feedings enough to resist a host of arguments; and 
I should be the less able to combat tliem successfully, as I am 
willing to allow, that, in order entirely to enjoy the Poetry 
wliich I am recommending, it would be necessary to give up 
much of what is onliuarily enjoyed. But, would my limits 
have permitted me to point out how this pleasure is produced, 
imuiy obstacles might have Iwen removeil, and the reader 
assisted in perceiving that the powers of language are not so 
limited MS lie may 8up|x>se; and that it is jK>ssible for Poetry 
U> give other enjoyments, of a purer, more lasting, and more 
exciuisite nature. This part of the subject has not been 
altogetlier neglected ; but it bos not been so much my present 
aim to pxx)ve, that the interest excited by some other i^ds 
of PcK?try is less vivid, and less worthy of the nobler powers 
of the mind, as to offer reasons for presuming, tliat, if my 
pur^Kxse were fulfilled, a species of Poetry would be produced. 
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which is genuine Poetry; in its nature well adapted to 
interest mankind penuanently, and likewise important in 
the multiplicity and quality of its moral relations. 

From whaC has been said, and from a pc^rusal of the 
Poems, the reader will be able clearly to perceive the object 
which I had in view : he will determine how far it Ims 
been attained ; and, what is a much more im|K)rtant question, 
whether it be worth attaining: and upon the decision (d 
these two questions will rest my claim to the approbation 
of the Public. 


ON POETIC DICTION. 

See p. 2t)5 — ‘ hy what w tiMxially cudled Poktic Diction.' 

(First Publish ei> in ISlfl.) 

Perhaps, as I have no right to exi>ecl that attentive perusal 
without which, — confined as 1 have been to the narrow 
limits of a ]»reface, — my meaning cannot be tlioroiiglily 
understood, T am anxious to give an exact notion of tin? 
sense in wliich the jihrasc potiic diction has be<‘n used ; and 
for this purjiose, a few words shall here be added con- 
oeniing the origin and characUjri.stics f)f tlie pliraseolpgy 
wliieh 1 have condemned undcjr that name. 

The earliest poets of all natu>ds gimenilly wroUj from 
passion excited by real events ; they wrote naturally, and 
as men : feeling pcjwerfully as tliey did, their language was 
daring, an<l figurative. In succeeding times, Poets, and men 
ambitious of the fame of Poets, perceiving the influence of 
such language, and desirou^ of producing the same eifect 
without being animated by the same passion, set themselves 
to a mechanical adoption of these figures of speech, and 
made use of them, sometimes with propriety, but much 
more frequently applied them to feelings and thoughts with 

IV. u 
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which they had no natural connexion whatsoever. A 
lanp^age was thus insensibly produced, differing materially 
from the real language of men in any situatiofn. The 
reader or liearer of this distorted language found himself m 
a perturbed and unusual state of mind ; when affected by 
the genuine language of passion he had been in a perturbed 
and unusual state of mind also : in both cases he was willing 
that his common judgment and understanding should be 
laid asleep, and he had no instinctive and infallible i)eTeep^ 
lion of the true to make him reject the false; the one served 
as a passport for the other.* llie emotion was in both cases 
delightful, and no wonder if he confounded the otic with 
the other, and Ijclievod them Inith to be produced by the 
same, or similar causea Besides, the I^oet spake to him in 
the character of a man to be looked up to, a man of genius 
and authority. Thus, and from a variety of other causes, 
this di8U)rtod language was received with admiration : and 
Poets, it is probable, who had before contented themselves 
for the most imri with misapjdying only expressions which 
at first had been dictated by real passion, canied the abuse 
still further, and introduced phrases composed apparently 
in the spirit of the original figurative language of passion, 
yet altogether of their own invention, and characterised 
by various degrees of wanton deviation from good sense and 
nature. 

It is indeed true tliat the language of the c^iest Poets 
was felt to differ materially from ordinary language, because 
it was the language of extraordinary occasions ; but it was 
really spoken by men — ^lang^age which the Poet himself 
had uttered when he had been effected by the events whidi 
he desoribeil, or which he had heard uttered by those around 
hint. To this language it is probable that metre of some 
sort or other was early supemddetl This separated the 
genuine language of Poetry stUl further from common life, 
so tlmt whoever read or heard poems of these earliest Poets 
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idt himself mored in a^'way in which he had not been 
acoustomed to be moved in real life, and by causes mani- 
festly differ^t from those which acted upon him in real life* 
This was the great temptation to all the corruptions which 
have foUotrod: under the protection of this feeling succeed- 
ing Poets constmcted a phraseology which had one thing, it 
is true, in common with the genuine language of poetry, 
namely, that it was not heard in ordinary conversation; that 
it was unusual But the first Poets, ‘ as 1 have said, spake 
. a language which, though unusual, was still the language of 
men This circumstance, however, was disregarded by their 
sueoessora; they found that they could please by easier 
nleans ; they liecame proud of modes of expression which 
they themselves had invented, and which was uttered only 
by tliemselvea* In process of time metre becamb a symbol 
' or promise of this unusual language, and whoever took upon 
him to write in metre, according as be possessed more or 
leas of true poetic genius, iniroduoed less or more of this 
adulterated phraseology into his compositions, and the true 
and tlie false were inseparably interwoven until the taste 
of men becoming gradually perverted, this language was 
received as a natural language : and at length, by^ the 
influence of books upon men, did to a certain degree 
really become so. Abuses of this kind were imported from 
one nation to another, and with the progress of refinement this 
diction became daily more and more corrupt, thrusting out of 
sight the plain humanities of nature by a motley mas({uerade 
of taicks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphics, and enigmas. 

It ul^ould not be uninteresting to point out the duses of 
the pleasure given by this extravagant and alisurd diction. 
It depends upen a great variety of causes, but upon none 
per}ia)>s more than its influence in impressing a notion of 

• Added itk edd. 1S15-IS32, with the spuitTof s fnterniiy, they 
arrogated it to themeelvea ae their own.*' — Bo. 
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the peculiarity and exaltati6n of the Poet’s character, and in 
flattering the reader’s self-love by bringing him nearer to a 
symfm-tliy with that character ; an effect which is aooom^ , 
plished by unsettling ordinary habits bf thinking, and thus 
assisting the jeadet to approach to that perturbed* and dizzy 
state of ttiind in which if he docs not find himself, he 
imagines that ho is hoiked of a ijeculiar enjoyment which 
poetry can and ought to bestow. 

The sonnet quoted from Gray, ^ in the Preface, except 
the lines printed in Italics, consists of little else but 
this <lirtion, though not of the worst kind ; and, indeed, 
if one limy be pcTinittod to say so, it is far too common in 
the best writers, both ancient and modern. Perhaps in 
no way, by jwsitive exainple, could more easily be given 
a notion of wliat I mean by the phrase poetic dictum, than 
by referring to a comparison between riie metrical paraphrase * 
which we have of passages in the Old and New Testament, 
and those passages as they exist in our common Translation. 
See Pope’s * Messiah * throughout ; Prior’s * Did sweeter 
sounds adorn my flowing tongue,* &c. &.c, - * Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels/ &a See, See 
Ist Corinthians, chapter xiii. By way of immediate ex- 
ample, take the following of Dr Johnson : — 

' Turn on the pnident Apt tliy heedless eyes, 

Observe her labours, Sluggard, and be wise ; 

No stern coniiiiaud, no nionitury voice, 

Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice ; 

Yet, timely provident, she hastes away 
To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day ; 

^ When fruitful Smuiucr loads the teeming plain, 

She crops the harve^ and she stores the grain. 

How long shall sloth ii8ur|> thy useless hours, 

Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy |x>f'erst 
While artful shades thy downy couch iuclose. 

And soft solicitation courts repose, 

Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight, 

Year chases year with unremitted 

Till Want now following, fraudulent and slow, 

$bali spring to seize thee, like an ambushed fue.’ 
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IVom this hubbub of words pass to the original * Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways, and be wise : 
which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest 
How long wilt thou sleep, 0 Sluggard? Wlieu wilt thou arise 
out of thy sleep ? Yet a little sleep, a little slunil)er, a 
little folding of^ the bauds to sleep. So shall tby poverty 
come as* one that travaileth, and thy want as an armed 
man.' Proverbs, chap, vL 

One more quotation, and I have done. It is from 
Cowper’s Verses, supposed to be written by Alexander 
Selkirk : — 

* Iltiligion ! wliat treasure untold 

in that lieaveiily word ? 
or« pn^ioiiH tlian iiilver uiid ^old, 

Or all that thia earth can ad'ord. 

* But the fumnd (»f the chnrch>^ing bell 
These valley a and rocka never hoard, 

Ne’er aighed at Uie aound of a knell. 

Or smiled when a sabbath appeare<l. 

^ Ye wiiuIh, that liave made me your sport. 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Home conlial endearing report 
Of a land 1 must visit no more. 

*My Friends, do Uiey now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me 7 
Oh, tell me I yet have a friend, 

^ Though A friend I am never to see.* 

1 have quoted this passage as an instance of three different ^ 
styles of composition. The. first four lines are poorly 
expressed; some Critics would call the language prosaic; 
the fact is, it would be bad prose, so bad, that it is scarcely 
worse in met^ The epithet " church-going " applied to a 
bell, and that by so chaste a writer as Cowper, is an instance 
of the strange abuses which Poets have introduced into their 
language tdl they and their readers take them as matters of 
course, if they do not single them out expressly as objects 
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o£ admiration. The two lines, " No^er sighed at the sound,** 
&C., are, in my opinion, an instance of the language of 
passion wrested from its proper use, and, from the mere 
circuraBtance of the composition being in metre, applied 
upon an occasion that does not justify such violent expres*- 
sions ; and I should condemn the passage, though perhaps 
few readers will agree with mo, as vicioijs poetic diction. 
The last stanza is tliroughout admimhly expressed ; it wo|dd 
be eqiially good whether in prose or verse, except that the 
reader has an exquisite pleasure in seeing such natural 
language so naturally connected witli metre. The beauty of 
this stanza tempts me to conclude with a principle which 
ought never to^be lost sight of, and which has been my 
chief guide in all I have said, — namely, that in works of 
imagmaiitm and sentiment, for of these only have I been 
treating, in proportion as ideas and feelings* are valuable, 
whether the comj^osition bo in prose or in verse, they require 
and exact one and the same language. Metre is but adven- 
titious to composition, and the phraseology for which that 
passport is necessary, even where it may be graceful at all, 
will be little valued by the judicious. 


DEDICATION TO THE EDITION OF 1816. 

To Sia Gsoros Howlaxd Bbaumont, Bart. 

My beak Sir George, — ^Accept my thanks for the permis- 
« sion given me to dedicate these Volumes to you. In addition 
to a lively pleasure derived from general considerations, I feel 
a particular sataalaction ; for, by inscribing these Poems with 
your Name, I seem to myself in some degree to repay, by^ati 
appropriate honour, the great obligation which 1 owe to one 
part of the CoUectiim— es having been the means of first 
tnaking us personally known to e^h other. Uppn mudi of^ 
the remainder, also, you have | peculiar claim, — for some 
of the best pieces were compost under the fihade of your 
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own grovQs, upon the classic ground of Coleorton ; where I 
was animated by the recollection of those illustrious Poets of 
your name and family, who were bom in tliat neighbour- 
ho^ ; and, we may be assured, did not wander with in- 
diffiaience, by« the dashing stream of Grace Dieu, and among 
the rocks that diversify the forejjt of ChaniwooA — Nor i^ 
there any one to whom such parts of this Collection as have 
beei|^ inspired or coloured by the beautiful Country from 
which I now address you, could be presented with more 
propriety than to yourself — to whom it has suggested so many 
admirable pictures. Early in life, the sublimity and beauty 
of this region excited your mlmiration; and I know that you 
are bound to it in mind by a still-slrengihenitig attachment 
Wishing and hoping tliat this Work, with the embellish- 
ments it has received from your pencil,* may survive as a 
lasting memorial of a friendsliip, which I reckon among the 
blessings of my life,~ 

I have the honour to be, 

My dear Sir George, 

Yours most affectionately 
And faithfully, 

William Wokdswouth. 

Rtdal Mouvt, Westmorblavd, 

February 1, 1816, 

PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1815. 

The observations prefixed to that portion of these Volumes 
whidi was published many years ago, under the title of 

L 3 rrical Ballads ” have so little of a special application to 
the greater part of the present enlarged and diversified 
coHectiim, that they could not with propriety stand as an 
Introduction to it Not deeming it, however, expedient to 

* The state of the plates baa, for some time, not sllowed them to te 
repanfced** (in add. 1892 to 1846).— En. 
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suppress that exposition, slight and imperfect as it is, of the 
feelings which had determined the choice of the subjects, and 
tlie principles which had regulated the composition of those 
Pieces, I have placed it so as to form an Essay sup^^ 
nieiitory to the Preface, to be attended to, or not, at tnfe 
pleasure of the reader. 

Ih the prefac^e tf) that part of “The Recluse,” lately 
published under the title of “ The Excursion,” I have alluded 
to a me(litut€^d arrangeuient of my iiiinor Poems, \^ch 
should assist the attentive reader in perceiving their con- 
nection with each othi^r, and also their subordination to that 
work. I shall here say a few words exi>lanatory of this 
arrangement, av carried into effect in the present Volumes. 

The ix)wers requisite for the production of poetry are, 
first, those of Observation and Description ; the ability 
to observe with accuracy things as they are in themselves, and 
with fidelity to describe them, unmodified by any passion or 
feeling existing in the mind of tlip describer ; whether the 
things depicted be actually present to the senses, or have 
a place only in tlie memory. This power, although indis- 
pensable to a Poet, is one which lie employs only in submis- 
sion to necessity, and never for a continuance of time : as its 
exercise suppases all the higher qualities of the mind to be 
piissive, and in a state of subjection to external objects, 
nnich in the same way as a translator or engraver ought 
to be to his original. 2dly, Sensibility, — which, tlie more 
exquisite it is, the wider will be the range of a Poet’s per- 
ceptions ; and the more will he be incited to observe objects, 
both as they exist in themselves and as re-act^d upon by 
his own mind. (The distinction between pootic and human 
sensibility has been marked in the character of the Poet 
delineated in the original preface before mentioned.) 3dly, 
Reflection,— —which makes the Poet acquainted wit^ the 
value of actions, images, thouj^its, and feelings \ and oe^jlsts* 
the sensibility in perceiving their connection with each 
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Other, 4thly, Imagination and Fancy, — ^to modify, to create, 
and tq associate. 6thly, Invention, — by which characters 
are composed out of materials supplied by observation ; 
whether of the Poet’s own heart and mind, or of external 
fife and nature ; and such incidents and situations produced 
as are most impressive to the iinaginatioii, and most fitted 
to do justice to the characters, sentiments, and passions, 
whmh the Poet undertakes to illustrata And, lastly, Judg- 
ment, — to decide how and where, and in what degree, each 
of tl)ese faculties ought U) be exerted ; so that the less shall 
not be sacrificed to the greater, nor the greater, slighting the 
less, arrogate, to its own injury, more than its due. By 
judgment, also, is determined twhat are the Jaws and appro- 
priate graces of every si)ecies of composition.* 

The materials of I^oetry, by these powers collected and 
produced, are cast, by iueans/>f various moulds, into divers 
forma ^ The moidds may be enuirierated, and the fonus 
specified, in the following order. 1st, the Narrative, — 
including the Epopada, the Historic Poem, the Tale, the 
Bomarice, the Mock heroic, and, if the spirit of Homer will 
tolerate such neighbourliood, tliat dear production of our 
days, the metrical Novel Of this class, the distinguishing 
mark is, that the Narrator, however' liberally liis sjieaking 
agents be introduced, is hiinsidt the source from which 
everything primarily flows. Epic poets, in order that their 
mode of composition may accord with the elevation of their 
subject, represent themselves as during from the inspiration 
of the Muse, 'Anna viruinque cano;' but this is a fiction, in 
modem times, of slight value : the Iliad or thq Paradise 
]4>st would gain little in our estimation by being chanted. 
The other i)oets who belong to tliis class are commonly 
content to tell their tale ; — that of the whole it may be 

* At sensibility to barmony of numbers, and the power of producing it, 
ars invariably attendants upon tile facolties above specified, aotbiiig has 
been said upon these requisites (iu edd. 18 d 6 to 
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affirmed that they neither require nor reject the aceomponi- 
ment of muiic. * 

2dly, Tlie Dramatic, — consisting of Tragedy, Historic 
Drama, Comedy, and Masque, in wliich the Poet does i:|pt 
appear at all in his own person, and wh6re the whole acticm 
is carried on by speech and dialogue of the agents ; music 
being admitted only incidentally and rarely. Tlie Opera miy 
be placed here, inasmuch as it prpceeds by dialogue; though, 
depending, to the degree that it does, upon music, it has a 
strong claim to l^e ranked with the Lyrical. The *cha* 
racteristic and impassioned Epistle, of which Ovid and Pope 
have given examples, considered as a species of a mono- 
drama, may, without impropriety, be placed in this class. 

3dly, The Lyrical, — containing the Hymn, the Ode, the 
El^y, the Song, and the Ballad ; in all which, for the ^hro- 
duction of their full effect, an » accompaniment of music is 
indispensable. 

4thly, The Idyllium, — descriptive chiefly either of the 
processes and appearances of external nature, as The 
Seasons of Thomson ; or of characters, manners, and senti-^ 
nients, as are Shenstoue’s Schcx)lmi8tress, The Cotter's 
Saturday Night of Bums, The Twa Dogs of the same 
author ; or of these in conjunction with the ajfpearances of 
Nature, as most of the pieces of Theocritus, the Allegro 
and Penseroso of Milton, Beattie's Minstrel, Gh>ld8mith’fli 
Deserted Village. The Epitaph, the Inscription, the Sonnet, 
most of the Epistles of poets writing in their own persons^ 
and all loco-descriptive poetry, belong to this doss. 

Sthly, lUdactic, — ^the principal object of whidi is direot 
instruotioii ; as the poem of Lucretius, The Oeoigics of 
Viigil, The Fleece of Dyer, Mason's English Oard^, ftc. 

And, lastly, philosophical Satire, like that of Horace and 
Juvenal; personal and occasional Satire Tamely comprehend- 
ing sufficient of the general in the individual to be dignified 
with the name of poetry. 



Out of the three last has been constructed a composite 
^order, of which Young’s Night Thoughts, and Cowper’s 
Task, are excellent examples. 

rJt is deducible from the above, that Poems, apparently 
miscellaneous, may, with propriety, l)e arranged either with 
reference to the powers of mind predoruvmnt in the produc- 
tion of them ; or tg the mould in which they are cast ; or, 
lastlj, to the subjects to whicli they relate. From each of 
these considerations, the following l^oems have lK3en divided 
into classes; which, that the work may more obviously 
correspond with the course of human life, and for the sake 
of exhibiting in it the three requisites of a legitimate whole, 
a beginning, a middle, and an etid, have been also arranged, 
as far as it was possible, according to an order of time, 
comfbencing.with Childhood, and torminating with Old Age, 
Death, and Immortality. My guiding wish was, that the 
small pieces thus discriminated, might be reganled under a 
two-fold view ; as composing an entire work within them- 
selves, and as adjuncts to the philosophical Poem, “The 
Becluse.” This arrangement has long presented itself 
habitually to my own mind. Nevertheless, I should liave 
preferred to scatter the contents of these volumes at random, 
if 1 had been persuaded that, by the plan adopted, anything 

material would be taken from the natural effect of the 

• 

pieces, individually, on the mind of the unreflecting reader. 
I trust there is a sufficient variety in each class to prevent 
this : while, for him who reads vrith reflection, the arrange- 
ment will serve as a commentary nnostentatioasly directing 
his atijentioiip to my purposes, both particular and > general 
But, aa I wish to guard against the possibility of misleading 
by this dasaification, it ia proper first to remind the reader, 
tliat certain poems are placed according to the powers of 
mind, in the Author's conception, predominant in the pro- 
dnetion Id them; predomvnamt, whidr implies the exertion ^ 
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other faculties in less degree. Where there is more 
tion than fancy in a poein» it is placed under the bead of 
imagination, and vice versd. Both of the above classes might 
without impropriety have been enlarged from that consisting 
of “ Poems Founded on the Aflfections ; ” as might this latter 
from those, and from the class “ Proceeding from Sentiment 
and Eeflection.” Tlie most striking characteristics of each 
piece, mutual illustration, variety, and proportion, have 
governed me thYoughout 

It may be proper in this place to state, that the Extracts 
in the second class, entitled “Juvenile Pieces,” are in many 
places altered from the printed copy, chiefly by omission 
and compression The slight alterations of another kind 
were for the most part made not long after the publication 
of the Poems from which the extracts arc taken.* Aese 
extracts seem to have a title to bo placed here, as they were 
the productions of youth, and represent implicitly some of 
the features of a youthful mind, at a time when images of 
nature supplied to it the place of thought, sentiment, and 
almost of action ; or, as it will be found expressed, of a State 
of mind when 

* the sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall I'ock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unbonuwed from the eye.* 

I will own that I was much at a loss what to select of these 
descriptions : and perhaps it would have been better either to 
have reprinted the whole, or suppressed what I have givemf 
None of the other classes, except those of Fancy and 
Imagination, require any particular notice. But a teniark 

* These poems are now printed entire (ed. 1820 and onwards), 
t The pnoeding pangraph omitted in ed. 1840 .— Sd. * 
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of general application may be mada All Poets, except 
like dramatic, have been in the practice of fetgniiig that 
their works were composed to the music of the harp or 
lyre: vnth 'what degree of affectation tliis has been doi^e 
in modem times, I leave to the judicious to determine. 
For my awn part, I have not been disposed to violate pro- 
bability so far, or to make such a » large demand upon the 
reader’s charity. Some of these pieces are essentially 
lyrical ; and therefore, cannot have their due force without 
a supposed musical accompaniment ; but, in much tlie 
greatest part, as a substitute for the classic lyre or romantic 
harp, I require nothing more tlian an animated or impas- 
sioned recitation, adapted to the subject. Poems, however 
humble in their kind, if they be good in that kind, cannot 
read themselves ; the law of long syllable and short must 
not be so inflexible, — ^tlie letter of metre must not be so 
impassive to the spirit of versification, — os to deprive the 
reader of a voluntary power to modulate, in subordination 
to the sense, the music of the poem ;--^in the same manner 
as his mind is left at liberty, and even summoned, to act 
upon its thoughts and images. But, though the accompani- 
ment of a musical instrument be frecpicntly dispensed with, 
the true Poet does not therefore abandon his privilege 
distinct from that of the mere Proseinan — 

* He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.* 

I come now to the consideration of the words Fancy and 
Imagiiiation^ as employed in the classification of the folfow^ 
ing Poems. ‘ A man,' says an intelligent author, * has ima- 
gination in proportion as he can distinctly copy in idea the 
npapressions of sense: it is the faculty which rmir/es within 
the mind the phenomena of sensation. A man has fancy in 
proportion as he can call up, connect, or associate, at 
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pleasure, those internal images (favraitfv is to caase io 
appear) so as to complete ideal representations of absent 
obj^c^ Imagination is the power of dejaoting, and fani^ 
of evoking and combining. The imagination is fonned Iqr 
patient observation ; the fancy by a voluntary activity in 
shifting the scenery of the* mind. Tlie more accurate the 
imagination, the more safely may a painter, or a poet, oir* 
dertake a delineation, or a description, without the |n«aenos 
of tlie objects to be characterized. The more versatile the 
fancy, tlie more original and striking will be the decorations 
produceiL’ — British, Sjfnonyma discriminated, by W. Taylor. 

Is not this as if a man should undertake to supply an 
account of a building, and be so intent upon whkt he had 
discovered of the foundation as to conclude his task without 
once looking up at the superstructure ? Here, as in <4har 
instances, throughout the volume, the judicious Authoi's 
mind is enthralled by Etymology ; he takes up the iniginal 
word as his guide and escort, and too often does not per* 
oeive how souii ho becomes its prisoner, without liberty to 
tread in any })ath but that to which it confines him. It is 
not easy to find out how imagination, thus explained, differs 
from distinct remembrance of images ; or hincy from quick 
and vivid recollection of them ; each is nothing n)ore than 
a mode of memory. If the two words bear the above 
meaning, and no otlier, what term is left to designate that 
faculty of which the Poet is 'all compact;' he whose eye|^ 
glances from earth to heaven, whose spiritual attributes 
body forth what his pen is prompt in thming to ^ape ; or 
what is left to characterize Fancy, as insinuating heradf into 
the heart of objects with creative activity ? Imagination, 
in the sense of the word as giving title to a class of the 
following Poems, has no reference to images that are raorely 
a faithful copy, existing in tire mind, of absent external 
objects ; but is a word of higher import, denoting rqieTatimis 
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oi the mind upon those objects, and processes o{ creation or 
of oomposition, governed by certain fixed laws. I proceed to 
illustrate my meaning by instances. A parrot Juiriffs from 
the wires of his cage by his beak or by his claws ; or a 
monkey from the bough of a tree by lus paws or his tail. 
Each creature docs so literally and actually. In tlie first 
Eclogue of Virgil, the shepherd thinking of the time when 
he is to take leave of his farm, thus addresses his goats : — 

* Nod ego vos poethac vindi projectun iu aiitro 
Dumoea penden ptocul de rape videbo.* 

* Half way down 

Hanff9 one who gathers samphire,* 

is the well-known expression of Shakespeare, delineating an 
ordinary image upon the cliffs of Dover. In these two 
instances is a slight exertion of the faculty which I denomi- 
nate imagination, in the use of the words; neither the 
goats nor the samphire-gatKerer do literally hang, as does 
the parrot or the monkey; but, presenting to the senses 
something of such an appearance, the mind in its activity, 
for its own gratification, contemplates them as hanging. 

* Am when, far off at sea, a fleet descried, 

Hangu in the clouds, by e(|oin(>ctial winds 
Close sailing from Beogala, or tlie isles 
Of Temate or Tidore, whence meltbants bring 
Their spicy drugs : they on the trading flood 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 
Fly, stemming nightly toward the Pole : so seemed 
Far off the flying Fiend.' 

Here is the full strength of the imagination involved in 
the word and exerted upon* the whole image : First, 

the fleet, an aggregate of many ships, is represented aa. 
one mighty person, whose track, we know and feel, is upon 
the waters ; but, taking advantage of its appearance to the 
senses, the Poet dar^ to represent it as hai^ging m the 
douds^ both for the gratification of the mind in contemplat- 
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ing the image itself, and in reference to Uie motion and 
appearance of the sublime object to which it is compared. 

From images of sight we will pass to those of sound.* 

‘ Over hia own sweet voice the Stock -dove broods ; 

of the same bird, 

‘ iria voice waa buried among trees, 

Yet to l>e come at hj the breeze 
‘ O Ciiokoo ! ahall I call thee IJirdf 
Or but a wandering Voice / * 

The stock-dove is said to r^o, u sound well imi tilting the 
note of tlie bird : but, hy the interveutitui of the iiietapbor 
broods, the airections are called in by the imagination to 
assist in marking the manner in whicli the bird reiterates 
and prolongs her soft note, as if herself delighting t/O listen 
to it, and participating of a still and quiet satisfaction, like 
that which may be suj)poseJ inseparable trom the continuous 
process of incubation. “ His voice was buried among trees a 
metaplK)r expressing the love of seclmiofi by whicli this Bird 
is marked ; and charaerterizing its note as not j)artakiug of the 
slirill and the piercing, luid therefore more easily deadened 
by tile inlei^Tiiing shade ; yet a note .so peculiar, and withal 
so plejising, that the breeze, gifted with that love of tlie 
sound which the Poet feels, penetrates the shade in w^hicli 
it is entombed, and conveys it to the car of the listener. 

* Shall 1 call thee Bird, 

Or but a wauderiiig Voice I ' 

Tliis contuse intem^gation chanicterizes the seeming 
ubiquity of the voice of the cuckoo, and dispossesses the 
crt*ature almost of a coi^ioral existence ; the Imagination 
being tempted to this exertion of her power by a conscious- 
ness in the memory that the cucktx) is almost peri>etually 
lieard throughout the season of spring, %it seldom becomes 
an object of sight 

* Added inofld. 1830*45, ** which, oa they must necessarily be of a less 
deOnite character, shall be selected from other volumes.*’— £ d. 
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Thus far of images independent of each other, and imme- 
diately endowed by the mind with properties that do not 
inhere in them, upon an incitement from properties and 
(juolities the existence of which is inherent and obvious. 
These processes of imaginati<in arc airried on cither by con- 
ferring additional proiK^ties upon an object, or abstracting 
from it some of those wliich it actually possesses, and thus 
or jling it to re-act upon the mind wliich hath perfonned 
the process, like a new existence. 

I pass from the Imagination acting upon nn individual 
image to a consideration of the same '’acuity employed upon 
images in a conjunotiun by which ti.e^ modify each other. 
The reader has already had a tine instance before him in ’the 
jmssage quoted from Virgil, wheie the npparentl' perilous 
situation of the goat, hangi* t upon tlie shaggy prccipic’e is 
contrasted with that of the shejiherd, <!ontempIating it orn 
the seclusion of thV. cavern in which he lies stretched at ease 
and ill security. Take these imagers sc.parately, and how 
unaffecling the picture coinjiared with that proclucccl by their 
being thus connected with, and opposed to, each other ! 

‘Ana huge atone i« HonictiraeH seen to lie 
( ^fuched on the hald top of an eminence, 

Wonder to all who do the aame eapy 

By what means it could thither cQme, and whence, 

So that it Beema a thing endued w'ith Hemiey 
Like a R<;a-l)eafit crawled which on a nhelf 

Of roi:k or sand reposeth, there to sun himnelf. 

‘ Such Beeuied this Man : not all alive or dead, 

Nor all asleep, in his extreme old age. 

Motionless as a cloud the old Man Nto<Kl, 

Tliat heareth not the loifd winds when th^ call, 

And moveth altogether if it move at all’ 

In these images, the conferring, the abstracting, and the 
modifying powera of the Imagination, immediately and 
mediately acting, arc all brought into conjunction. The 

IV. X 
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stone is endowed with something of the power of life to 
approximate it to the sea-beast ; and the sea-beast stripped 
of some ofalts vital qualities to assimilate it to the sUme ; 
which intermediate image is thus treated for the purpose of 
bringing the original image, that of the stcme, to a nearer 
resemblance to the figure and condition of the aged Man, 
who is divested of so jnuch of the indications of life and 
motion as to bring him to the point where the two objects 
unite and coalesce in just comparison. After what has been 
said, the imago of the cloud need not be commented upon. 

Thus far of an endowing or modifying power ; but the 
imagination also shapes and ; and how 7 By in- 

numerable processes ; and in none docs it more delight than 
in that of consolidating numbers into unity, and dissolving 
and separating unity into number, — alterations proceeding 
from, an4 governed by, a sublime consciousness of the soul 
in her own mighty and almost divine powers. Becur to the 
passage already cited froln Milton. When the compact 
Fleet, as one person, has been introduced ‘Sailing horn 
Bengala,’ ‘They,’ ia, the ‘merchants,’ representing the 
fleet resolved into a multitude of ships, ‘ ply ’ their voyage 
towards the extremities of the earth : ‘ So ’ (referring to the 
word ‘ As ’ in the commencement) ‘ seemed the flying 
fiend;’ the image of his Person acting to recombine the 
multitude of ships into one body, — ^the point from which- 
the comparison set out ‘So seemed,’ and to whom seemed? 
To the heavenly Muse who dictates the poem, to the eye oi 
the Poet’s mind, and to that of the reader, present at one 
moment in the wide Ethiopian, and the next in the solitudes, 
then first broken in npoh, of tile infernal regions ! 

‘ Modo me Thebia, modo ponit Athenia.* 

Hear again this mighty poet, — speaking of the Messiah 
going forth to expel from heaven the rebellious angels. 
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* Attemdkl by ten thoiwnd thousand Saints 
He onward came : far off his coming shone/ — 

the retinue of Saints and the Person of the Mc^s^h himself, 
lost almost and merged in the splendour of that indehnito 
abstraction, * His coming ! ’ 

As I do not mean here to treat this subject further tlian 
to throw some light upon the present Volumes, and especially 
upon one division of them, 1 shall spare myself and tlie reader 
the trouble of considering the Imagination as it deals with 
thoughts and sentiments, as it regulates tlie composition of 
characters, and determines the coUrse of actions ; I will not 
consider it (more than 1 have already done by implication) 
as that power which, in the language of one of my most 
esteemed Friends, *(£uw8 all things to one; which makes 
things animate or inanimate, beings with their attributes, 
subjects with their accessories, take one colour ai^d serve to 
one effect'* The grand store^houses of enthusiastic and medi- 
tative Imagination, of poetical, as contradistinguished from 
human and dramatic Imagination, are the prophetic and 
lyrical parts of the Holy Scriptures, and the works of 
Milton, to which I cannot forbear to add those of Spenser. 
I select these writers in preference to those of ancient 
Greece and Borne, because the anthropomorphitism of the 
Pagan religion subjected the minds of the greatest poets in 
those countries too much to the bondage of definite form ; 
from which the Hebrews were preserved by their abhorrence 
of idolatry. This abhorrence was almost as strong in our 
great epic Poet, both from circumstances of his life, and 
from the constitution of his mind. However imbued the 
surface might be with classical literature, be was a Hebrew 
in soul ; and all things tended in him towards the sublime. 
Spenser, of a gentler nature, maintained his freedom by aid 
of his allegorical spirit, at one time inciting liim to create 
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persons out' of abstractions ; and, at another, by a superior 
effort of genius, to give the universality and permanence of 
abstractionsito his human beings, by means of attributeel 
and emblems tliat belong to the highest moral truths and 
the purest sensations, — of which his character of Una is a 
glorious example. Of the^ human and dramatic Imagination 
the works of Shakespeare are an inexhaustible source. 

‘ I tax not you, ye Eleni^nta, with unkindneHs ; 

1 never giive you kingrioma, called you Daughters ! ’ 

^nd if, l>earing in min<i the many Poets distinguisluid by 
this prime quality, whose names I omit to mention ; yet 
justified by n recollectiotv of the insults which the ignorant, 
the incapable, and the presumptuous have heaped upon 
these and jiiy other writings, I may l)e pennitted to antici- 
pate the judgment of posterity ujxm myself, I shall declare 
(censurable, I grant, if the notoriety of the fact above stated 
does not justify me) that I have given, in these unfavourable 
times, evidence of exertions of this faculty upon its worthiest 
objects, the external universe, the moral and religious senti- 
ments of Man, his natural affections, and his acquired 
passions ; which have the same ennobling tendency as the 
productions of men, in this kind, worthy to be holden in 
undying remembrance, ^ 

This subject may be dismissed wdth observing * — that, in 
the series of Poems placed under the head of* Imagination, 

I have begun with one of the earliest processes of Nature inf 
the 4evelopment of this faculty. Guided by one of my own 
primary consciousnesses, I have represented a commutation 
and transfer of internal feelings, co-operating with external 
accidents, to plant, for immortality, conjoined impressions 
of sound and sight, in the celestial soil of the Imagination. 
The Boy, there introduced, is listening, with something of a 
feverish and restless anxiety, for the recurrence of the riotous 

* The foIk>wing paragniph waa omitted in edition 1S4S.— Ed. 
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sounds which he had previously excited ; and, at the moment 
when the intenseness of his mind is beginning to remit, he is 
surprise into a perception of the solemn and tranquillizing 
images which the Poem descrilnis. — The Poems next in 
succession exhibit the faculty exerting* itself upon various 
objects of the external universe ; then follow oUiers, where it 
is employed upon feelings, characters, and actions ; * and the 
class is concluded with imaginative pictures of moral, politi- 
cal, and religious sentiments. 

To the mode in which Fancy has already been cha- 
rocterivSed as the power of evoking and combining, or, as 
my friend Mr Coleridge has styled it, * the aggregative and 
associative power,* my ohjectioii is only that the definition 
is too general. To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and 
to combine, belong as well to the Imagination os to the 
Fancy ; but cither the maUirials evoked and combined are 
different; or they are brought together under a dilferent 
law, and for a diflerent purpose. Fancy does not recpiire 
that the materials which she makes use of should l)e 
susceptible of cliauge in their constitution, from her touch : 
and, wliere they admit of modifi(^ation, it is enough for her 
purpose if it be 8li||ht, limited, and evanescent Directly 
the reverse of these, are the desires and demands of the 
Imagination. She recoils from everything but the plastic, 
the pliant, and the indefinite. She leaves it to Fancy to 
describe Queen Mab as coming, 

* In shape no bigger than an agate-atone 
On thi fore-finger of an alderman.' 

Having to speak of stature, she does not tell you that her 
gigantic Angel was as tall as Pompey*s Pillar; much less 
that he was twelve cubits, or twelve hundred cubite high ; 
or that his dimensions equalled those of Teneriffe or Atlas ; 

* Sneh of these as were famished by Sootiish sabjeoU have siooe been 
arranged in a olasa, eutitled, Memorials of Tours in Soutland. 
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— because these, and if they were a million times as high it 
would be the same, are bounded The expression is, * His 
stature reached the sky ! * the illimitable ’ firmament I— 
Wlien the Imagination frames a comparison, if it does not 
strike on the first presentation, a sense of the truth of the 
likeness, from^the moment that it is perceisred grows— and 
continues to grow — upon the mind ; the resemblance de- 
pending less upon outline of form and feature, than upon 
expression and effect; less upon casual and outstanding, 
than upcm inherent and internal properties : moreover, the 
images invariably modify each other. — Tlie law under which 
the processes of Fancy are carried on is as capricious as the 
accidents of things, and the effects are 8ur|)ri8ing, playful, 
ludicrous, amusing, tender, or pathetic, as the objects happen 
to be appositely j)roduced or fortunately combined Fancy 
depends upon the rapidity and profusion with which she 
scatters her thoughts and images; trusting that their number 
and the felicity with which they are linked together, will 
make amends for the want of individual value: or she prides 
herself upon the curious subtilty and the successful elabora- 
tion with which she can detect their lurking affinities. If 
she can win you over to her purpose, aftd impart to you her 
feelings, she cares not bow unstable or transitory may be 
influence, knowing that it will not be out of her power to 
resume it upon an apt occasion. But the Imagination is 
conscious of an indestructible dominion ; — the Soul may faille 
away from it, not being able to sustain its grandeur ; but, if 
once felt and acknowledged, by no act of any other faculty 
of the mind can it be relaxed, impaired, or diminished — 
Fancy is given to quicken and to beguile the temporal part 
of our nature, Imagination to incite and to support the 
eternal — Yet is it not the less true that Fancy, as she is an 
active, is also, under her own laws and in her own spirit, a 
creative faculty. In what manner Fancy ambitiously aims 
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8t a rival^p the Imagination, and Imagination stoops 
to work with the materials of Fancy, might be illustrated 
fnnn the bompositionB of all eloquent writers, whether in 
prose or verse ; and chiefly from tltose of our own Country. 
Sdaroely a page of the impassioned parts of Bishop Taylor’s 
works can be opened that shall not afford examplea Befer* 
ring the reader to those inestimable volumes, 1 will content ^ 
myself with placing a conceit (ascribed to Lord Chesterfield) 
in contrast with a passage from the Paradise Lost : — 

* The detFB of the evening most carefully ahun, 

They are the tears of the aky for the loss of the aun.’ 

After the transgression of Adam, Milton, with other appear- 
ances of sympathising Nature, thus marks the immediate 
consequence, 

* Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, aome aad dropa 
Wept at completion of the mortal mil * 

The associating link is the same in each instance ; Dew and 
rain, not distinguishable from the liquid substance of tears, are 
employed as indications of sorrow. A flash of surprise is 
the effect in the former case; a flash of surprise and nothing 
more ; for the nature of things does not sustain the com- 
bination. In the latter, the effects of the act, of which 
there is this immediate consequence and visible sign, are so 
momentous, that the mind acknowledges the jilstice and 
reasonableness of the sympathy in nature so manifested; 
and the sky wseeps drops of water as if with human eyes, as 
' Earth had, before, trembled from her entrails, and Nature 
given a second groaiL* 

Awe-stricken as I am by contemplating the operations of 
the mind of this truly divine Poet, I scarcely dare venture 
to add that '‘An Address to an Infant,’’ which the reader 
will find under the class of Fancy in the present volumes, 
exhibits something of this communion and interchange of 
instnunentB and functions between the two powers ; and is 
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accordingly placed laat in the class, as a preparation for that 
of Imagination, which follows.* 

Finally, I will refer to Cotton’s " Ode upon Winter,” an 
admirable composition, though stained with some peculiari- 
ties of the ago in which he lived, for a general illustration 
of the characteristics of Fancy. Tlie middle part of this ode 
contains a m^st lively description of the entrance of Winter, 
with his retinue as ‘A palsied king,* and yet a military 
monarch, — advancing for conquest with his army; the several 
bodies of which, and their arms and ecpupments, arc de- 
scribed with a rapidity of detail, and a profusion of fanciful 
comi)arison8, which indicate on the pait of tlie Poet extreme 
activity of intellect, and a corrcsjKjnding hurry of delightful 
fueling. Winter retires from the foe into his fortress, 
where 

* a magazine 

Of sovereign juice is cellared in ; 

Liciuor tliat will the siege maintain 

Bliould Phoebus ne’er return again.’ 

Though myself a water-drinker, I cannot resist the pleasure 
of transcribing what follows, as an instance still more happy 
of Fancy employed in the treatment of 'feeling than, in its 
preceding passages, the Poem supplies of her management of 
forms. 

^ "Tis that that gives the poet rage, 

^ And thaws the jellied blood of age ; 

Matures the young, restores the old, 

And makes tJie fainting coward bold. 

* It lays the careful head to rest, 

Calms palpitations in the breast, 

Benders our lives’ misfortune sweet ; 

* Then let the chill Sirocco blow, 

And gird us round with hills of snow, 

Or else go whistle to the shore. 

And make the hollow mountains roar. 

* The preoeding paragraph is omitted ia the edition of IMS.— £d. 
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* Whilst ve together jovial sit 

Careless, and crown^ with mirth and wit ; 

Where, though bleak winds confine us home. 

Our fancies round the world shall roam. 

* We’U think of all the Friends we know. 

And drink to all worth drinking to ; 

When having drunk all thine and mine. 

We rather shall want healths than wine. 

» 

‘ But where Friends fail us, well supply 
Our friendships with our charity : 

Men tliat remote in sorrows live, 

Shall by our lusty brimmers thrive. 

* Well drink the wanting into wealth, 

And those that languish into health, 

Tlie afilictod into joy : th’ opprest 
Into security and rest. 

* The worthy in disgrace shall find 
Favour return again more kind, 

And in restraint who stilled lie, 

Shall taste the air of liberty. 

* The brave shall triumph in succeas, 

The lovers shall have mistresftes, 

Poor unregarded Virtue, praise, 

And the neglected Poet, bays. 

* Thus shall our healths do others good, 

Whilst we ourselves do all we would ; 

For, freed from envy and from care, 

Wliat would we be but what we are V 

It remains that I should express my regret at the 
necessity of separating my compositions from some*beautiful 
Poems of Mr Coleridge, with which they have haeii long 
associated in publication. The feelings with which that 
joipt publication was made, have been gratified ; its end is 
answered, and the time is come when considerations of 
general propriety dictate the separation. Three short pieces 
(now first published) are the «vork of a female Friend ; 
and the reader, to whom they may be acceptable, is 
indebted to me for his pleasure; if any one regard 
them with dislike, or be disposed to condemn them, let the 
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censure fall upon him, who, trusting in his own sense of 
their merit and their fitness for the place which they 
occupy, extorted them from the authoress.'** 

When I sat down to write this Preface, it was my inten- 
tion to have made it more comprehensive ; but, thinking 
that I ought rather to apologise for detaining the reader so 
long, I will here conclude. 

ESSAY SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE PREFACR 

With the young of both sexes, Poetry is, like love, a passion; 
but, for much the greater part of those who have been 
proud of its power over their minds, a necessity soon arises 
of breaking the pleasing bondage : or it relaxes of itself ; the 
tlioughts being occupied in domestic cares, or the time en- 
grossed by business Poetry then becomes only an occa- 
sional recreation ; while to those whose existence passes 
away in a course of fashionable pleasure, it is a species of 
luxurious amusement. In middle and declining age, a 
scattered number of serious persons resort to Poetry, as to 
religion, for a protection against the pressure of trivial 
employments, and as a consolation for the afiBictions of life. 
And, lastly, there are many, who, having been enamoured of 
this art in their youth, have found leisure, after youth was 
spent, to cultivate general literature ; in which Poetry has 
continued to be comprehended as a stvdy. 

Into the above classes the readers of Poetry may be^ 
divided ; Critics abound in them all ; but from the last only 
can opinions be collected of absolute value, and worthy to 
be depended upon, as prophetic of the destiny of a new 
work. The young, who in^othing can escape delusion, are 
especially subject to it in their intercourse with Poetry. 
The cause, not so obvious as the fact is unquestionable, is 

* The preosding pan^jraph was oBiUad in the edition of 1S4&— £n. 
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the same as that from which erroneous judgments in this art, 
in the minds of men of all ages, chiefly proceed ; but upon 
Youth it operates with peculiar force. The appropriate 
business of Poetry (which nevertheless, if genuine, is as 
permanent as pure science) her appropriate employment, 
her privilege and her is to treat of things not as they 
are, but as they appear ; not as they exist in themselves, 
but as they se€m to exist to the eenseSy and to the passions. 
What a world of delusion does this acknowledged obligation* 
prepare for the inexperienced ! what temptations to go 
astray are here held forth for them whose thoughts have 
been little disciplined by the understanding, and whose 
feelings revolt from the sway of reason ! — When a juvenile 
reader is in the height of his rapture W'ith some vicioiis 
passage, should experience throw in doubts, or common- 
sense suggest suspicions, a lurking consciousness that the 
realities of the Muse are but* shows, and that her liveliest 
excitements are raised by transient shocks of conflicting 
feeling and successive assemblages of contradictory thoughts 
— is ever at hand to justify extravagance, and to sanction 
absurdity. But, it may be asked, as these illusions are un- 
avoidable and, no doubt, eminently useful to the mind as a 
process, what good can be gained by making observations, 
the tendency of which is to diminish Che confidence of youth 
in its feelings, and thus to abridge its innocent and even 
profitable pleasures ? The reproach implied in the question 
could* not be warded off, if Youth were incapable of l)eing 
delighted with what is truly excellent ; or, if these errors 
always terminated of themselves in due season. But, with 
the majority, though their force be abated, they continue 
through life. Moreover, the Bte of youth is too j^rivacious 
an element to be extinguished or damped by a philosophical 
remark ; and, while there is nd danger that what has been 
* In edd 1^1832, ** this sckDOwMg^ pHn^Uk 
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said will be injurious or painful to the ardent and the con- 
fident, it may prove beneficial to those who, being enthusi- 
astic, are, at the same time, modest and ingenuous. The 
intimation may unite with their own misgivings to regulate 
their sensibility, and to bring in, sooner than it would 
otherwise have arrived, a more discreet and sound judgment. 

If it should excite wonder that men of ability, in later 
life, wliose understandings liave been rendered acute by 
practice in affairs, should be so easily and so far imposed 
upon when tliey happen to take up a new work in verse, 
this api)ears to be the cause; — that, ha\dng discontinued 
their attention to poetry, whatever progress may have been 
made in otlier dc})artments of knowledge, they have not, as 
to this art, advanced in true discernment beyond the age of 
youth. If, then, a new poem fall in their way, whose attrac- 
tions are of that kind which would have enraptured them 
during the heat of youth, the* judgment not being improved 
to a degree that they shall be disgusted, they are dazzled ; 
and prize and cherish the faults for having had power to 
make the present time vanish before Uiem, and to throw the 
mind back, as by enchantment, into the happiest season of 
life. As they read, powers seem to be revived, passions are 
regenerated, and pleasures restored. The Book was probably 
taken up after an escape from the burden of business, and 
witli a wish to forget the world, and all its vexations and 
an:tieties. Having obtained this wish, and so much more, it | 
it natural that they should make report as^they have felh 

If Men of mature age, through want of practice, be thus 
easily beguiled into admiration of absurdities, extravagances, 
and misplaced ornaments, thinking it proper that their 
understandings should enjoy a holiday, while they are un- 
bending their minds with verse, it may be expected that 

such readers will resemble their former selves dso in 

* 

strength of prejudice, and an inaptitude to be moved by the 
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imostentatious beauties of a pure style. In the higher 
Poetry* an enlightened Critic chiefly looks for a reflection of 
the wisdom of the heart and the grandeur of the imagina- 
tion. Wherever these appear, simplicity accompanies them; 
Magnificence herself, when legitimate, dei^nding ni>oii a 
simplicity of her own, to regulate her ornaments. Hut it is 
a well-known property .of human nature, that our estimates 
axe ever governed by comparisons, of which we are con- 
scious, with various degrees of distinctness. Is it not, then, 
inevitable (confining these observations to the effects of style 
merely) that an eye, accustomed to the glaring hues of diction 
by which such readers are caught and excited, will for the 
most part be ratlier repelled tlian attracted by an original 
work, the colouring of which is di8jx)sed according to a pure 
and refined scheme of harmony ? It is in the fine arts 
in the affairs of life, no man can serve (ie., obey with zeal 
and fidelity) two masters. 

As Poetry is most just to its own divine origin when it 
administers the comforts and breathes tlie spirit of religion, 
they who have leiirned to perceive this truth, and who be- 
take themselves to reading verse for sacred purposes, must 
1)6 preserved from numerous illusions to which the two classes 
of readers, whom we have been considering, eire liable. Hut, 
^ the mind grows serious from the weight of life, the range 
of its passions is contracted accordingly ; and its sympathies 
l)ecome so exclusive, tliat many species of high excellence 
wholly escape, or •ut languidly, excite, its notice. Besides, 
men who read from religious or moral inclinations, even 
when the subject is of that kind which they approve, are 
beset with misconceptions and mistakes peculiar to them- 
selves. Attaching so much importance to the truths which 
interest them, they are prone to overrate the Authors by 
whom these truths are expressed and enforced. Tliey come 
prepared to impart so much passion to the Poet's language. 
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that they remain nnconsdoaB how Kttle, in feet, tlmy 
receive from it And, on the other hand, religions feitlt is 
to him who holds it so momentotu a thing, and emir 
appears to be attended with such tremendous consequenoei, 
that, if opinions touching upon religion occur which the 
reader condemns, he not only cannot sympathise with them, 
however animated the expression, but there is, for the most 
pert, an end put to all satisfaction and enjoyment Love, 
if it before existed, is converted into dislike ; and the heart 
of the reader is set against the Author and his book. — ^To 
these excesses, they, who from their professions ought to be 
the most guarded against them, are perhaps the most liable ; 
1 mean those sects whose religion, being from the calculating 
understanding, is cold and formal For when Christianity, the 
region of humility, is founded upon the proudest faculty of 
our nature, what can be expected but contradictions ? Accord- 
ingly, believers of this cast are at one time contemptuous ; 
at another, being troubled, as they are, and must be, with 
inward misgivings, they are jealous and suspicious : — and at 
oil seasons, they are under temptation to supply, by the heat 
with which they defend their tenets, the animation which is 
wmtihg to the constitution of the religion itself. 

Faith Was given to rqim that his affections, detached from 
the.treasures of time, might be inclined to settle upon those 
of eternity : — ^the elevation of his nature, .which this habit 
produces on*earth, being to him a presumptive evidence If 
a future state of existence; and giving hift a title to partake 
of ita holiness. The religious man values what he sees 
chiefly as an " imperfect shadowing forth ” of what he- is 
incapable of seeing. The concerns of religion refer to 
indefinite objects, and are too weighty for the mind to 
support them without relieving itself by resting a great 
part of the burden upon words and symbola. Hie commeroe 
between A£an and his Maker cannot be carried on but by a 
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prooest wheie much is represented in little^ and the Infinite 
Beingii^ accommodates himself to a finite capacity. In all 
tips may be perceived the affinity between Beligion and 
Poetry $ — ^between Religion — making up the deficiencies of 
reason by faith ; and Poetry — ^passionate for the instruction 
of reason, between Religion — whose element is infinitude, and 
whose ultimate trust is the supreme of things, submitting 
herself to circumscription and reconciled to substiiutions; and 
poetry — ethereal and transcendent, yet incapable to sustain 
her existence without sensuous incarnation. In tliis com- 
munity of nature maybe perceived also tlie lurking incitements 
of kindred error ; — so that we shall find that no poetry has 
been more subject to distortion, — than that species, the argu- 
ment and scope of which is religious; and no lovers of the 
art have gone farther astray than the pious and the devout 
Whither then shall we turn for that union of qualifica- 
tions which must necessarily exist before the decisions of a 
oritic can be of absolute value? For a mind at once 
poetical and philosophical ; for a critic whose affections are 
as free and kindly a^ the spirit of society, and whose 
understanding is severe as that of dispassionate government? 
Where are we to look for that initiatory composure of mind 
which no selfishness can disturb ? For a natural sensibility 
that has been tutored into correctness without losing any- 
thing of its quickness ; and for active faculties capable of 
answering the demands which an Author of original imagina- 
tion shall make wipon them, associated with a judgment 
that cannot be duped into admiration by aught that is 
unworthy of it ? — among those and those only, who, never 
having suffered their youthful love of Poetry to remit much 
of its force, have applied to the consideration of the laws of 
this art the best power of their understandings. At the same 
time it must be observed — that, as this class comprehends 
the only judgments which are trustworthy, so does it include 
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the most erroneous and perverse. For to be mis'^taught is 
worse tlian to be untaught ; and no i^rverseness equ^ th^t 
which is supported by system, no errors are so difl&cult ^ 
root .out "as those which the understanding has pledged its 
credit to uphold. In this class are contained censors, who, 
if they be pleased with what is good, are"* pieced with it 
only by imperfe^^t glimpses, and upon false principle^; who, 
should they generalise rightly, to a certain point, are sure to 
suffer for it in the end ; who, if they stumble upon a B0un4 
rule, are fettered by misapplying it, or by straining it too 
far; being incapable of perceiving wlien it ought to yield to 
one of higher order. In it are found critics too jxitulant to 
bo passive to a genuine i)oet, and too feeble to gnipple with 
him ; men, who take upon them to report of the course 
which y holds whom they are utterly unable to accompany, — 
confounded if he turn quick upon the wing, dismayed if he 
soar steadily ‘into tlie region;* — men of palsied imaginations 
and iudurated hearts ; in whose minds all healthy action is 
languid, who therefore feed as the many direct them, or, 
with the inanyi are greedy afte^ vicious provocatives ; 
— judges, wliose censure is auspicious, and whose praise 
ominous ! In this liass meet together the two extremes of 
best and worst 

The ol>servation8 presented in the foregoing series are of 
too imgracious a nature to have been made without reluct- 
ance ; and, were it only on this account, I would invite tl% 
reader to try them by tlie test of comprehensive experience* 
If the number of judges wlm can be confidently relied upon 
be in reality so small, it ought to follow that partial notjjpe 
only, or neglect, perhaps long continued, or attention wholly 
inadequate to ^eir merits — ^must have been the fate of 
most works in the higher departments of poetry ; and that, 
on the otliex hand, numerous productions have blazed into 
popularity, and have passed away, leaving scarcely a trace 
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Ibeldnd : it will be further found, and when Authors 
eball haire, at length, luised themselves into genonil adiuii*a> 
tion and maintained their ground, errors and prejudices have 
prevailed concerning their genius and their works, which 
the few who are conscious of those errors and prejudices 
would deplore ; if they were not recoini>ensed by perceiving 
that there are select Spirits for whom it ids ordained that 
their fame shall be in the world an existence *like that of 
Virtue, which owes its being to the struggles it makes, and 
its vigour to tlie enemies whom it provokes; — a vivacious 
quality, ever doomed to meet with o})iK)sitiou, and still 
triumpliing over it ; and, from the nature of its dominion, 
incapable of being brought to the sad conclusion of Alexander, 
when he wept that there were no more worlds for him U) 
conquer. 

Let 118 take a hasty retrospect of the if)etical literature of 
this Country for the greater part of the lost two centuries, 
and see tlie facts support these inferences. 

Who is there that can now endure to read *'The Creation'^ 
of Dubartas ? Yet Europe once resounded with his 
praise ; he was caressed by kings ; and, when his Poem was 
translated into our language, The ^^aery Queen ” faded 
before it The name of SjMjnser, wliase genius is of a higher 
order than even that of Ariosto, is at this day scarcely 
known beyond the limits o( the British Isles. And if the 
value of his works is to be estimated from the attention now 
paid to them by his countrymen, co^ppared^with that which 
they bestow on those of some other writers, it must be 
pronounced small indeed. 

* The laurel meed of mighty couqueroni 
And poet« ga^e * 

a|e &is own words ; but his wisdom, has, in this particulsr, 
been bis worst enemy ; while its opposite, whether in the 

IV. Y 
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shape of fc^y or madness, has been fAeir best friend. Bet 
he was a great power ; and bears a high name : the lanel 
has been awarded to him. 

A dramatic Author, if he write for the stage, must adapt 

* 

himself to the taste of the audience, or they will not endure 
him ; accordingly the ipighty gjenius of Shaksi&are was 
liltened to. The people were delighted; but I am not 
sufficiently versed in stage antuiuities to determine whether 
they did not flock as eagerly to the representation of many 
pieces of contemiwrary Authors, wholly undeserving to 
appear upon the same boards. Had there been a formal 
contest for superiority among (^ainatic writers, that Shaks- 
p^re, like his predecessors, Sophocles and Euripides, would 
have often In^en subject to the mortiiication of seeing the 
prize adjudged to sorry competitors, l)ecomes too probaUe, 
when we reflect that the admirers of Settle and Shadwell 
were, in a later age, os numerous, and reckoned as respect- 
able ill point of talent, as those of Dryden. At all events, 
that Shakspeare stooped to acconimcKlate hiniself to the 
People, is sufficiently apparent ; and one of the most striking 
proofs of his almost omnipotent genius, is, that he could 
turn to such glorious purpose* those materials which the 
prepossessions of the age compelled him to make uSe of. 
Yet even this marvellous skill appears not to have been 
enough to prevent his rivals from having some advantage 
over him in public estimation ; else how can we account Sor 
passages and scenes tliet exist in his works, unless upon a 
supposition that some of the grossest of them, a fact which 
in my own mind I have no doubt of, were foisted in by the 
Playet^, for the gratiiication of the many ? 

But that his Works, whatever tnight be their req^ption on 
the stage, made little impression upon the ruling Intellects 
of the time, may be inferredi from the fact that Lotd Baeon^ 
in his multifarious writings, nowhere either quotes or Ailodes 
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dramatic excellence cmalded him to resume 
pMwricn of the stage after the Bestoration ; but Dryden 
tells us that in his time two of the plays of Beaumont and 
FkadiCT were acted for one of Shakspeare. And so faint 
and limited was the perception of the poetic beauties of his 
dramas^ the time of Pope, that, in his Edition of the Plays, 
with a view of rendering to the general reader a necessary 
service, he printed between inverted commas those passages 
which he thought most worthy of notice^ 

At this day, the French Critics have abated nothing of 
their aversion to this darling of our nation : * the English, 
vritik their buffbn de Shakapcare/ is as familiar an expres- 
sion among them as in the time of Voltaira Baron Cnmm 
is the only French writer who seems to have perceived his 
infinite superiority to the first names of the French Theatre ; 
an ^vantage which the Parisian critic oVed to his (Jeitnan 
blood and (German education. The most enlightened Italians, 
though well acquainted with mir language, ere wholly in- 
competent to measure the pro]K>rtion8 of Hhakspeara The 
Qermatis only, of foreign nations, are approaching towards a 
. knowledge and feeling of what he is. I n' some respects 
they have aoquii^ a superiority over the fellow-countrymen 
of the Poet: for among us it is a current, I might say, an 
established opinion, that SliaksjKjare is justly praised when 
he is* pronounced to be ‘a wild, irregular genius, in whopi 
great faults are compensated by gre^at beauties/ How long 
may it be befor^ this misconception passes away, and it 
becomes universally acknowledged ’that the judgment of 
Shakespeare in the selection of his materials, and in the 
manner in which he has nia<le them, heterc^neous as they 

* 1*he learned Hakeirin (• third edition of whoee book besn dete 1035), 
wrMi^ to refiito the error 'tcmcliiiig Xstare’e perpetoel end uDireml 
deesi^* dies ^unpluuitly the neiti^ of Arioeto, Thiso, Bertaa, end 
Spottier, « isftUnoee thst poetic genial had not degenerated ; bat he makee 
no menlioB of Shakepeare. 
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often «re, constittjtc a unity of their own, and contribute all 
to one great end, is not less admirable than his imaginatioii* 
his invention, and his intuitive knowledge of human Nature! 

Hjere is extant a small Volume of miscellaneous poem#, 
in which Shakspearo expresses his own feelings in his owh 
person. It is not difficult to conceive that the Editor, George 
Steevens, should liavo IxMiii insensible to the beauties of one 
portion of that Volume, the Sonnets; though in no part of 
the writings of tliis Poet is found, in an equal compass, a 
greater number of exquisite feelings felicitously expressed. 
But, from rc'gard to the Critic’s own credit, he would not 
have ventured to talk of an act of parliament not being 
strong enough to compel the perusal of these little pieces,* 
or any production of Shakspearo, if he had not known that 
the people of England were ignorant of the treasures con- 
tained in them ; and if he had not, moreover, shared the 
too common proj^ensity of human nature to exult over a 
supposed fall into the iniro of a geniifa whom he had been 
compelled to regard with admiration, as an inmate of the 
oelestial regions — * there sitting where lie durst not soar/ « 

Nine years before the death of Shakspeare, Milton was . 
bom ; and early in life he published several small Poems, 
which, though on their first apjiearance they were praised by 
a few of the judicious, were afterwards neglected to that de- 
gree, that Pope, in his* youth, could pilfer from them wfthout 
risk of its being known. Wliether* these Poems are at this 
day jtistly appreciated I will not undertalfe to decide ; nor 
Would it imply a seVere' reflection upon the mass of readers to 
suppose the contrary; seeing that a man of the acknowledged 

* This flippant uiionBibility was pablidy reprebendnd by Mr Coleridge, 
in a cemree of Leetnree upon Poetry^ given by bim at the Royal IsstiMioii. 
For the varione merite of thought and language in Shahapeare^ Sosaoto 
•eeNniiiberB27, 29, SQ, 32, 83, 54, 64, 66^ 08, 73. 7fl^ 86^ 91. 92, OS, 97» 9S, 
105, 107, 108, 109, 111, 113, 114, 116, 117, 129, and many othonu 
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fBniua d Voaa, the German Poet, could suffer their spirit to 
eyiiporate; and eould cliauge their character, ^os is done in 
the translation made by him of the most popular of those 
pieces* At all events, it is certain that these Poems of Milton 
are now much read, and loudly praised ; yet they were little 
heard of till more than 150 years after their publication; 
andef tlm Sonnets, Dr Johnson, as apptjars from Uoswells 
Life of liim, was in the habit of thinking and speaking as 
contemptuously as Steevens wrote upon those of Shakspeam 
About the time when the Piitdaric Odes of Cowley and 
his imitators, and the productions of tluit class of curious 
tliinkers whom J3r Johnson lias strangely styleil metaphysical 
Poets, were beginning to lose aometliing of iliat extravagant 
admiration which they had excited, The Paradise L(^t 
made its appearance. * Fit audience find though few,* was 
the petition addressed by tlie l^>et to Iiis inspiring Muse. I 
liave said elsewhere that he gained more tlian ho asked ; 
this I believe to 1 h 3 true; but J)r Johnson has fallen into a 
gross mistake when he attempts to ])rove, by the sale of tlie 
work, that Milton s Countrymen were to it * upon its 
first appearance. Thirteen hundred copies were sold in two 
years; an uncommon example, he asserts, of the iirevalenoe 
of genius in opposition to so much recent enmity as Milton’s 
public conduct had excited. But, be it remembered that, if 
Milton’s political and religious opinions, and the manner in 
which he announced them, had raised him many enemies, 
they had procured him numerous friends; who, as all per- 
sonal danger was p^sed away at the- time of publicatioji, 
would be e^r to procure tlie master-work of a man wliom 
they revered, and whom they would be proud of praising. 
Take, from tlie number of purchasers, persons of this class, 
and also those who wished to possess the Poem as a religious 
irork, and but few I fear would be left who sought for it 
on account ol ita poetical merits. The demand did not 
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immediately increase ; ' for/ says Dr Johnson, ^toany moEre 
readers’ (he^means persons in the haMt of reading Poeky) 
'than were supplied at first the Nation did not affoiML’ 
How careless must a writer be who can make this asserticm 
in the face of so many existing title-pages to belie itf 
Turning to ^my own shelves, I find the folio , of Cowley, 
seventh Edition, • 1681. A book near it is ^atman’e 
Poems, fourth Edition,* 1686; Waller, fifth Edition, same 
data Tlie poems of Norris of liemerton not long after 
went, I believe, through nine editions. Wliat further de- 
mand there iniglit be for these works I do not know ; l)ut I 
well remember, that, twenty-five years ago, the booksellers’ 
stalls in London swarmed with the folios of Cowley. This 
i^ not mentioned in disj>aTagcmeut of that able writer and 
amiable man ;*biit merely to show — that, if Milton's work 
was not more read, it was not because readers did not exist 
at the tima Tlie early editions of The Paradise Lost ” 
were printed in a shape which allowed them to be sold at a 
low price, yet only three thousand copies of the work were 
sold in eleven years ; and the nation, says Dr Johnson, had 
been satisfied from 1623 to 1644, that is, forty-one years, 
with only two editions of the works of Sliakspeare ; which 
probably did not together make one thousand copies ; facts 
adduced by the critic to prove the 'paucity of readers.’ There 
wore readers in multitudes ; but their money went for a&m 
purposes, as their admiration was fixed elsewhera We aae 
autboHsed, then, to affirm that the reception of The Paradiae 
Lost, and the slow progress of its fame, are pnx^ as s&ik* 
ing as can be desired that the positions which I am 
attempting to establish are not erToneoua^-^How amimiiig 

* BaaSm k sxwm «pea tUs sabjecS: k kts dadkalkB of flpBWisrt 
Works m Lord Somers, ko wiitas thns : — ' It was year lordsbip’s as- 
eoaiagkg a odHioa of Pktadiao Lost that first Ikst 

k so immsbl i^Potm takaf—omMy kaowasad ss t ssms d^ 
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to shape to one’s s^ such e critique as a Wit of Charles’s 
days, <nr a Lord of the Misoellaniee or tradings Journalist of 
King William’s time, would have brought forth, if he had 
set his faculties industriously to work upon this Poem, every 
where impregnated with original excellence. 

So strange, indeed, are tlie obliquities of admiration, that 
they whose opinions are much influenced by, authority will 
often be tWpted to think tiiat there are no fixed principles* 
in human nature for this art to rest upon. I liave been 
honoured by being permitted to peruse, in MS., a troc^t com- 
posed between the period of the llevolution aiid the closh of 
that century. It os the work of an English Peer of high 
accomplislunents, its object to form the cliaracter and direct 
the studies of his sou. Perha[>s nowhere chjes a more 
beautiful treatise of the kind exist. The .gpod sense and 
W'isdom of the thoughts, the delicacy of the feelings, and the 
charm of the style, are, throughout, equally conspicuous. 
Yet the author, selecting among the Poets of his own 
country those whom he adeems most wortliy of his son’s 
perusal, particularises only Lord Kocliester, Sir John llen- 
bam, and Cowley. Writing about the same time, Shaftes- 
bury, an author at present unjustly #depreciated, describes 
the English Muses as' only yet lisping in tlieir cradles. 

The arts by wliich Pope, soon afteryrards, contrived to 
pmure to himself a more general and a higher reputation 
tlian perhaps any English l*oet ever attained during UisJUife- 
tiiQO, axe known to the judicious. And as well knowia is it 
to them, that the^ undue exertion of tliese arts is the cause 
why Pope has for some time held a rank in literature, 
Irmoot which, if he bad not been seduced by an over-love of 
immediate popularity, and had confided more in his native 
gmius, be never could have descended He bewitched the 

- - ■■ ■*» — - ■ — ... ... . ■ I 

* opinkHi MMDS actnaily to Iuito boon oatorUunod Adam 
gmtth, tim woivl erMic, David Hudo aot mu^tod, tluA SootiMMi, a 
•ofl to which thn tort of wood Memo natural, has prodocod. 
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nation by his melody, md dazzlojd it by hia>]^lieh6d atyle; 
and was himself blinded by his own success. Having 
wandered from humanity in his Eclogues with boyish inex* 
perience, the praise, which these compositions obtained, 
tempted him into a belief that Nature was not to be trusted, 
at least in pastoral ]*oetry. To prove this by example, he 
put his friend ( Jay upon writing these liclogues wliich the 
author intended to be burlesque.^ The instigator of the 
work, and his admirers, could j>erceive in them nothing Vmt 
wJittt was ridiculous. NevcrtheleSvS, though these Poems 
contain some detestahle j)aasages, tlie etiect, as ^)r Johnson 
Well observes, 'of reality and tnith .l>ecvime conspicuous, 
even when the inkmtiou was to show them grovelling and 
degrade<l.’ The 1‘astorals, ludicrous to those wlio prided 
themselves uppn their refinement, in spite of those dLsgust* 
ing jmssagoH, ' became popular, and were read with dehght, 
as just representations of rural manners and occupatiqjris.’ 

S<miething less than sixty years after the publication of 
The J’aradise Lost, apj)eared Thomson s Winter ; which was 
speeilily followed by liis other Seasons. It is a work of 
inspiration; much of it is written from himself, and "nobly 
from himself. How^vas it received ? ‘ It was no sooner 

read,* said one of his contemjx>rary biographers, 'than univer* 
sally admired : those only excepted who had not been used 
to feel, or to look for anytliing in Poetry, beyond a point of 
satinical or epigrammatic wit, a smart nntithms ricUy 
trimnied with rhyme, or the softness of hu tltgiat complaints 
To such his manly eJassical spirit conld not reAdily commend 
itself ; till, after a more attentive perusal, they had got tim 
better of. their prejudices, and either acquired or affected-n 
truer taste. A few others stood aloof, merely beoause tlMiy 
had long before £xed the articles of their poetical creed, and 
resigned themselves to an absolute despair of ever, seeing 
anything new ajnd oiiginaj. ^jnajarhjit mortified 

to find their notioiis disturbed by tlie appearance of a Poet, 
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who deemed ^to owe nothing but iio nature and his own 
geniud. But, in a short time, the a^tplause became, un- 
animous ; every one wondering liow so many pictures, and 
pictures so familmr, should have moved them but faintly to 
what they felt in hia descriptkuis. His digressions too, the 
overflowings of a tender l>enevolent heart, charmed the 
reader no less ; leaving him in doubt, whether he should 
more admire the Poet f»r love the Man/ 

Tliis case appears to boar strongly against us : — but wo 
must distinguish lHftwe<m w^mder and legitimate admiration. 
The subject of the work is the* changes prcMluced in the 
appearanc(3S of nature by the revolution of the year : and, 
by undertaking to write in verse, Thomson i)ledged himself 
to treat his subjec’t as liocame a Poet. Now it is remarkable 
that, excepting the. nocturnal Jicverie of I>ady Winchelsea, 
and a pas.sage or two in the Windsor Forest of Pope, the 
Poetry of the pericKl interv^ening between the publication of 
The Paradise l.iOst gnd .the »Season8 does not contain a 
single’ new image of ext<'nial nature; and scarcely presents 
a familiar one, from which it can be inferred that tlui eye of 
the Poet had been steadily fixecl upon his object, much less 
that his feelings had urged him to work uprm it in the 
spirit .of genuine imagination. To what a low state 
Imowledge of the most obvious and iTnj)ortant ]>henomena 
had sunk, is evident from the style in wliich Dryden 
has executed a d<;scription af Night in one of his tragedies, 
and 'Pope his translation of the celebrated moonlight scene 
in the ‘Iliad/ A blind man, in the habit of attending 
sieouiately to descriptions casually dropped from the lips of 
thesearoimd him, might easily depict these ajtpearances with 
more truth. Dryden's lines are vague, bombastic, and 
senseless ; * those of Pope, though he had Hcmier to guide 

* CosTJES o/cMM •» a night-gown, 
an tliiags sM linlied as nstare'i adf lay dsad ; 

XJmi iDoaalataf teem to aod their drowsy head. 



him, are throughout false aud contradictorj. vmm of 
Dxyden, once highly^ celebrated, are forgotten ; tboseof Pope 
still retain their hold upon public esiiination, — ^nay, there ia 
not a passage of descriptive Poetry, which at this day finds so 
many and such ardent admirers. Strange to think of an m- 
thusiaot, as may have been the case with thousands, reeitiag 
those verses under the c<j|)e of a moonlight .sky, withoot 
having his raptures im the least disturbed by a suspicion of 
their alisurdity ? If these two distinguishod writers could 
habitually think that the visible universe was of so little 
consequence to a Poet, that it was scarcely necessary for 
him to cast liis eyes upon it, we may be assured that those 
j>assages of the elder I'oets whitdi faithfully and poetically 
describe the phenomena of nature, were not at that time 
holden in much estimation, and that there was little accurate 
attention paid to tliose ap{>earaiices. 

Wonder is the natural product of Ignorance ; aud as the 
soil was in such good condition at .the time of the publica- 
tion of The Se<i8ons, the crop wivs doubtless abundant 
Neitlier individuals nor nations lascome corrupt all at once, 
nor are they enlightened in a moment. Tiiomson was 
an inspired poet, but he could not work miracles ; in cases 
where tlie art of seeing had in some degree been learned, the 
teacher would further the proficiency of liia pupils, but he 
could do little vurr*' ; tliough so far does vanity assist men in 
acta of self-deception, that many would often fancy they 
recognised a likeness when they knew nothing of the arjgmsL 
Having shown that much of what his biographer deemed 
genuine admiration must in fact have been blind wonder* 
iiieol>,-^ow is the rest to be acoounted for ? — ^Ibwison was 

The IhSle Birds io dressas tlwir songs ropssi, 

And slMpiag Flonrsrs boMSth tiM IHgSt^dsw ss^ 

Krsii Lust sod EnryiSosp; ynlLmdsniss 
Host to njr sonl, snd dsmbw to my syts. 

Damss^s imdknk Emperor. 



^ fostuiiAts ifi tlie very title .of his poem, which seemed to 
htmg it home to the j^^epared sympathies of every ose ; in 
the next place, notwithstanding his high powers, he writes 
a vidotis style ; and his false ornaments are exactly of that 
kind which would be most likely to strike the undisceming. 
Ha likewise abounds with sentimental conmion^placespthat, 
from the manner in wliich they were brought forward, bore* 
an imposing air of novelty. In any well used copy of 
Jbhe Seasons the book generally opens of itself with the 
rhapsody on love, or with one of the stories (perhaps 
l>anion and Musidora) ; these also are proniment * in 
our collections of Extracts; and are the parts of his 
Work, wliich, after all, wore probably most efficient in 
first recommending tjie author to general notice. Pope, 
repaying praises which he had received, and wishing to 
extol him to the highest, only styles him ‘an elegant 
and pliik^sophical pcKit n<»r rre we abte to collect any un- 
questionable tru»* clmnicU rifttics of Thomson's 

genius as an iinngin:il! v' Kuil* were p‘ ceive<l, till the elder 
Warton, almost for v } cars uft<5r the publitjaiion of the 
Seasons, jKiiiiled tliom out by a note in his Essay on the 
Life and Writjags id JV»pe. id the Castle of Indolence 
(of which Gray sjxjaks so coldly) the se characUiristica were 
almost as conspicuously displayed, and* ia verse more 
liarmonious, and diction more pure. Yet that fine 

neglected on its appeanancA^, and is at this day tL^? 
del^ht only of a few. 

* ^When Thomson died, Collins breatlied forth his regrets in 
an Slegiac Poem, in which lie pronounces a poetical curse 
upeii Am who should regard with insensibility the {dace where 

* Since Iheee obeenratioos apon Thomeon were written, I have p&nised 
Um Moond edltioa «l hie Beie o ne, nnd find thsi evoB that 4om not con- 
Uia the mit etriking piw gee which Werton points out ierndmintion ; 
these, with other improremsnW, thronghont the whole worh, anut here 
been ndded st n kler p e ri o d . 
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the Pofit’s remains were deposited. Tlie Poems of the 
mourner himself have now |)assed tlirough' innumerable 
editions, anti are universally known ; but if, when CuUins 
died, tlie same kind of imprecation had been pronounced by 
a surviving admirer, small is the number whom it would 
not Aavo comprehended. Tlie notice which his poems 
•attained during his life-time was so small, and of course the 
sale so insignificant, that not long before his death he 
deemed it right to rcimy to the bookseller the sum which 
he had advanced for them, and threw the edition into the 
fire. 

• 

Next in importance to the Seasons ot Thoinscm, though 
at considerable distance fnun that work in order of time, 
come the Kelicpies of Ancient English Poetry; collecteil 
new-modelled, and in many instances (if such a cirntradic- 
tion in terms may l>e used) composed by the Etlitor, Dr 
l*crcy. nds work' did not .stcml silently into the wai^d, 
as is evident fitim the number of legendary tales, that 
Rjjpeared not huig after *its publication; and had been 
modelled, an tlio authors persuaded themselves, afttT the old 
Ikfllad. The (Wipilalion wiisS, however, ill suited to the then 
existing Uuste of city society; and Dr Johnson, ^’inid the little 
senate to whicli he gave laws, was nut sparing in his exer- 
tions to make it an object of contempt The critic 
triumphed, the legendary imitators "were deservedly disre- 
garded, and, as undeservedly, their ill-imitated models sank, 
in this country, into temixirary neglect ; while BUrger, and 
oilier able winters of Germany, were translating or imitating 
these Beliquds, and composing, with the aid of inspiration 
thence derived, poems which are the delight of thevGermaii 
natiCffiL Dr Percy was so abashed by the ridicule flung 
upon hifi khours from the ignorance and insmisibility of the 
jTCTsons witSi whom he lived, that, though irhHe he was 
writing under a mask he had not wanted xasdlutioa to follow 
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Ills genius into the regions of true simplicity and genuine 
pathos (as is evinced by the exquisite ballad pf Sir Cauline, 
and by many other pieces), yet when ho appArod 4n his 
own person and character as a poetical writer, he adopted, 
as in the tale of the Hermit of Warkworth, a diction 
scarcely in any one of- its features distinguishable frofti the 
vague, the glossy, and unfeeling language of his day. T 
mention tins remarkable fact * with regret, esteeming the 
genius of Dr Percy in this kind of writing siiixirior to that 
of any other nvin hy wliom in inodi^m times it has been 
cultivated That even Ihirger (to whom Klopstoek gave, in 
my hearing, a commendation which he denied to Goethe 
and Schiller, protioun(‘iiig liim to l)e a genuine poet, and one 
of the few among the Germans whose' works would lost) 
had not the fine sensibility of Percy, might l)e shown from 
many jwwsagea, in wliich he has deserted his original only 
toiggo Jistray. For example, 

Now daye wils gone, and night waa come, 

And all wen; faat aaieepe, 

All save the I^ady Emeline, 

Who «ite in her bowre to weepe : 

And s«>oiV3 she heard her true Love’s voice 
Low whispering at th«* walle, 

* Awake, awake, my dear Ladye 
'Tis I thy true-love call.’ 

Which is thus tricked out and dilated : — 

Als nun die Nacht Gebirg’ und Thai 
Vermumeut in PUlMsuschatien, 

Und Hodh burgs Lampeu UWall 
Schon ausgeilimmert batten, 

• * Shenstone, in his Schoolmistress, gives a still more remarkable 
telMtoe ol this timidity. On its first appearance (See lMsraeli*s aecoBil 
aeriea of The Curiosities of Literature), the Poem waa aooompanted 
with an abeurd prose commentary, showing, aa» indeed some incoagraoua 
ekiprusaiona in the text imply, that the whole waa intended fat btirleaque. 
la anbaeqaeat editioaa, the coauaeataiy waa dropped, and the People have 
siaM contiaued to reed in aetiottstteea, doing for the Author what he had 
ndt ooarage openly to venture upon for himself. 
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Und alle9 tief mitsehlaltD war; 

Dodi uur daa Fraulain immerdor, 

^ oil Fieberangst, noch wachte, 

Und ■eiiiett Ritter dachte : 

Da horcb I £in sUMer Liebeaton 
Kam leifl’ empor geflogen. 

** Ho, Trildclieii, ho ! Da bin ich achon ! 

Frisch auf I Dich angezogen ! ** 

But frdm humble ballads we must ascend to heroica 
All hail, Macpherson ! hail to thee, Sire of Osaiau I The 
Phantom was begotten by the snug embrace of an impudent 
Highlander upon a cloud of tradition — it travelled south- 
ward, where it was greeted with acclamation, and the thin 
Consistence took its course througli Kurope, upon the breath 
of popular applause. The Editor of the ‘‘Ileliques” had 
indirectly preferred a claim to the praise of invention, 
by not concealing tlmt his supplementary labours were 
considerable I how selfish his coud\|ct, contrasted with 
of the disinterested Gael, who, like Lear, gives his kingdom 
away, and is content to become a pensioner upon his own 
issue for a beggarly pittance I Open this far-famed Book ! 
I have dune so at rtindom, and the Is^ginning of the “ Epic 
Poem Tomora,*' in eight Books, presents itself. ‘ The blue 
waves of Ullin roll in light The green lulls are covered 
with day. Trees sliake their dusky heads in the breeze. 
Gray U>rrents pt)ur their noisy streams. Two green hills 
witli aged oaks surround a narrow plain. The blue course 
of a stream is there. On its banks stood Gairbar of Atha. 
His' spear supports the king : the red eyes of lus fear are 
sad. Cormac rises on his soul with all his ghastly woundsL* 
Precious memorandums from the pocket-book of the 
Ossion I 

Ilf 

II it bft tmbeooming, u 1 acknowledge that for the xnciet 
part it is, to speak disrespectfoUj of Wortcs that have 
enjoyed for a length of time a widely-spread i^tatioiB, 
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without the same tune producing irrdhragable proofs of 
their onworthinesa^ let me be forgiven upon this occasion* 
Having had the good fortune to be bom and reated in a 
mountainous country, from my very childhood I liave felt 
the falsehood that pervades the vobimes imposed upon the 
world under the name of Ossian. From what I saw with 
my own eyes, I knew that the imagery was spurious. In 
nature everything is distinct, yet nothing defined^ into 
absolute independent singleness. In Macpherson’s work it 
is exactly the reverse ; everything (tliat is not stolen) is in 
this manner defined, insulated, dislocated, deadened, — yet 
nothing distinct. It will always be so when words are 
substituted for tliinga To say that .the characters never 
could exist, that the manners are impossible, and that a 
dream has more substance than the whole state of society, 
as there depicted, is doing nothing more than pronouncing a 
Closure which Macplierson defied ; when, with the steeps of 
Morven l^efore his eyes, he could talk so familiarly of his 
Car-tornc heroes ; — of Morven, which, if one may judge of 
its appeRrauc.e at the distance of a few miles, contains 
scarcely an acre of ground sufficiently acooinrnodating for a 
sledge to Ikj trailed along its surface. — Mr Malcolm Laing 
has ably shown that the diction of this pretended traru»la- 
tion is a motley assemblage from all ’ quarters ; hut he 
is so fond of making out parallel r»assagc.s as to c-all poor 
Maepherson to account for his very **aruU** and his “ bids I 
and he has weakened his argument by conducting it as if 
he thought that every striking resemblance was a eonsdom 
plagiarism. It is enough that the coincidences are too re- 
markable for its being probable or possible that they could 
arise in different minds without communication between 
them. Now as the Translators of t|ie Bible, and »%akspeare, 
Milton, and Pope, could hot be indebted to Maepherson; it 
foBows that he must have owed his fine feathers to them ; 
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unless we are prepared gravely to assert, with MmUgae xle 
Staiil, that many of the characteristic beauties of our most 
celebrated English Toets are derived from tlie ancieiil 
Fingallian ; in which case the modem translator would 
have been but giving back to Ossian his own. It is con- 
sistent that Lucien Buonaparte, who could censure Miltcm 
for having surrounded Satan in the infernal regions with 
courtly ifnd regal sphuidour, sliould pronounce the modern 
Ossian to bo tlic glory of Scotluiwl ; — a country that has 
producetl a J^unbar, a Buchanan, a Thomson, and a Bums. 
These opinions are of ill omen for the Epic ambition of liim 
who has given them to the worhl. 

Yet, much as these pretended treasures of antiquity have 
been admired, they liuvc been wholly uninfluential upon the 
literature of the Country. No succeeding writer appears to 
have caught from tlieiii a ray of insj)inition ; no Author, in 
the least distinguished. Inis von tu red formally to imime 
them — except the lK)y, Chattertoii, on their first appearance. 
He had perceived, from the successful trials which he him- 
self had made in literary forgery, how few critics were able 
to distinguish between a real ancient medal and a counterfeit 
of modem nianufd.cturo ; and he set himself to the work of 
filling a magazine with Saxon — counterparts of those 

of Ossian, as like his as one of his misty stars is to another. 
This incapability to amalgamate with the literature of the 
Island, is, in my estimation, a decisive proof that the book 
is essentially unnatural ; nor should 1 require any other to 
demonstrate it to bo a forgt^ry, audacious as worthless.—^ 
Contrast, in this resi>ect, the effect of Macphersoii*^ pubUoa- 
tion with tlie Kdiques of Percy, so uniussumiug, so modest 
in their pretensions! — I have already stated how mueb 
Qermany is indebted to jlhis latter work ; and for our own 
country, its Poetry lias been absolutely redeemed by it . 1 
do not think that there is an able writer in verse of the 
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present day who would not be proud to ackuowledjro his 
obligations to the Reliques ; I know that it is so with my 
friends ; and, for myself, I am happy on this occasion to 
make a pubhc avowal of my owil * 

Dr Johnson, more fortunate in his contempt of the 
labours of Macpherson than those of his modest friend, was 
solicited not long after to furnish Trefaces, biographical and 
critical, for the works of some of tlie most eminent Englisli 
Poets. The biwksellers took upon themselvcd to make the 
collection ; they referred probably to the most i)opular 
miscellanies, and, unquestionably, to their books of accounts ; 
and decided ufwn the claim of uutliors to be admitted into 
a body of the most eminent, frrmi the familiarity of their 
names with the readers of that day, ami by the profits, 
which, from the sale of liis works, each had brought and was 
bringing to the Tmda The Editor was allowed a limited 
exercise of discretion, and the Authors whom he recomtnended 
are scarcely to l>e mentioned without a smile. We open 
the volume of Prefatory Lives, and to our astonishment the 
name we find is that of Cowley ! — What is J)ecoine of 
the morning-star of English l^oetry ? Where is the bright 
Elizabethan consteUation ? Or, if names be more accept- 
able than images, where is the ever-to-be-honoured Chaucer ? 
where is Spenser ? where Sidney ? and, lastly, where he, 
whose rights all a Poet, contradistinguished from those which 
he is universally allowed to possess as a Dramatist, we have 
vindicated, — where Shakspeare 7 These and a multitude 
of others not unworthy to be placed near them, their con- 
temporaries and successors, we have But in their 

stead, we have (could better be expected when precedence 
was to be settled by an^ abstract of reputation at any given 
period made, as in this case before us?) Itoscommon, and 
Stepney, and Phillips, and Walsh, and Smith, and Duke, 
and King, and Spratt — Halifax, Granville, Sheffield, Con- 
rv. z 
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^evc, Broome, and other reputed Magnates ; metrical 
writers utterly worthless and useless, except for occasions 
like the present, when their productions are referred to as 
evidence what a small quantity of brain is necessary to 
procure a considerable stock of admiration, provided the 
aspirant will accomiiuKlate himself to the likings and 
fashions of his day. 

As I do n<>t mean to bring down this retrosi>ect to our 
own times, it may with propriety l)e closed at the era of 
this dislinguisheil event. From the literature of other ages 
and countries, proofs equally cogent might have been 
adduced, tliat the opinions announced in the former j>art of 
this Essay are founded njxm truth. It was not an agree- 
able of!ic(», nor a prudent undertaking to declare them ; 
but their importance seemed to render it a duty. It may 
still \ye fisked, where lies the pirticular relation of what has 
been said to these Vedumes ? Tlie question will be easily 
answered by the discerning Kearler who is old enough to 
remember the taste that prevailed when some of these 
pieces were first published, seventeen years ago ; who has 
also observed to what degree the poetry of tliis Island has 
since that period been coloured . by them ; and who is 
further aw'are of the uurcuuitting hostility with which, upon 
some principle or other, they have each and all been 
opposed. A sketch of my own notion of the^constitiition of 
Fame has been given : and, as far as concerns myself, ^ 
have cause to be satisfied. The love, the admiration, the 
indifl'erence, the slight, the aversion, and even the contempt, 
with which these Poems have been received, knowing, as I 
do, the source within my own mind, from which they have 
proceeded, and the labour and pains which, when labour and 
]>ains appeared needful, have been bestowed upon them, 
must all, if I think consistently, be received as pledges and 
tokens, bearing the same general impression, though widely 
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difTcrent in value : — they are all proofs that for the present 
time I have not laboured in vain ; and afford' assurances, 
more or less authentic, that the products of my industry 
will endure. 

If there be one conclusion more, forcibly prcsstnl u|>oii us 
than another by the review which has been given of the 
fortunes and fate of poetical Works, it is this, — that every 
author, as far as he is great and at the same time oi'iginat, 
has had the U^sk of creating the taste by which he is to he 
enjoyed : so has it been, so will it continue to he. This 
remark was long since ma<lc to me by the philos()phical 
Friend for the sepflratiim of wliose pfHjms from my own I 
have previously (‘Xju-ess^Hl my rr^gret The predecessors of 
an original (ieiiius of a high order will have /?mootliod tlie 
way for alf that jie has in common with them ; — and mucli 
he will have in common; hut, for what is peculiarly his own, 
lie will lie called upon to clear and often to shape his own 
road: — he will he in llie condition of Uannihal among the 
Alps. 

And where lies the real difficulty of creating that taste 
by which a truly original Toet is to be relished ? Is it in 
breaking the Wnds of Qustom, in overcoming the j»reju<lices 
of false refinement, and displacing the, aversions of inex- 
[ierience ? Or, if he lalxmr for an object wliich here ami 
elsewhere I have pixi]>osed t^) myself, does it consist in 
<li vesting the reader of the pride that induces him U> dwell 
upon those points wherein men differ from (iac.h other, to the 
exclusion o/ those in which all men are alike, or the same; 
and in making him asliamcd of the vanity that renders him 
insensible of the appropriate excellence wliich civil arrange- 
ments, less unjust than might appear, and Nature illimitable 
in ller bounty, have conferred on men who stand below him 
in the scale of society ? Finally, does it lie in establishing 
that dominion over the spirits of readers by which they are 
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to be humbled and humanised, in order that they may be 
purified and exalted. 

If these ends arc to be attained by the mere communi< 
cation of hmwleihje, it docs twI lie here. Taste, I would 
remind the reader, like Imagination, is a word which has 
been forced to extend its services far beyond tjie point to 
which philosophy would have confined them. It is a 
metaphdf, taken from a sense of the human body, 

and transferred to Hungs which are in their essence no/ 
{jussive, — to intellectual acts and operations, ■ The word, 
Imagination, has been overstrained, from impulses honour- 
able to mankind, to meet the demands of the faculty which 
is j>erhajjs the noblest of our nature. In the instance of 
Taste, the process has been reversed ; and from the preva- 
lence of dis]X)sitions at once injurious and discreditable, — 
being no other than tliat selfishness which is the child of 
apathy, — which, as Nations decline in productive and creative 
{)ower, makes tliem value themselves u{)on a presumed 
refinement of judging. Poverty of language is the primarj' 
cause of the use which we make of the word, Imagination : 
but the word, Taste, has been stretched to the sense that it 
bears in modern Euro{)e by habits ^of self-dbnceit, inducing 
that inversion in the order of things whereby a {>assive 
faculty is made paramount among the faculties conversant 
with the fine arts, ftoportion and congruity, the requisite 
knowledge being supposed, are subjects u{K)n Vliich taste 
may be trusted ; it is competent to this office ; — for in its 
intercourse with these the mind is passive, and ^ is affected 
{jainfully or pleasurably as by an instinct But the pro- 
found and the exquisite in feeling, the lofty and universal 
in thought and imagination ; or, in ordinary language, the 
pathetic and the sublime ; — are neither of them, accuralely 
speaking, objects of a faculty which could ever without a 
•inking in the spirit of Nations have been designated by the 
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metaphor — Taste, And why ? Because without the exer- 
tion of a co-operatin" power in the mind of the reader, 
there can be no adequate sympathy with either of these 
emotions: without this auxiliary impulse, elevated or pro- 
found passion cannot exist 

Passion, it must be observed, is derived from a word 
wliich sijirnifies sufferimj: but tlie connection which suilering 
has with effr^rt, witli exertion, and action, is imme<%ate and 
inseparable. How strikingly is this j>r()]x^rty of human 
nature exliibited by Die fact, that, in popular language, to ))e 
in a passion, is to be angry! But, 

' Anger iu hasty wortU or blows 
discharges on its foesi* 

To be moved, then, by a i)a.ssitm, is to be excited, often to 
ext^^rnal, and ajways U) internal, effort ; whether for the 
continuance and strengthening of the j)aKsion, or for its 
suppression, accordingly as the course which it bikes may 
be painful or pleasureidde. If the. latter, tl)e soul must con- 
tribute to its support, or it never b(;(*t)mes vivid, — and soon 
languishes, and dies. And this brings us to the jMjint. If 
every great jKiet with whose writings men are familiar, in 
the highest exercise of his genius, before be can be thoroughly 
enjoyed, has to call forth and to communic.ate power, this 
service, in *a still greater degree, falls upon an original 
writer, at his first appearance in the world. Of genius the 
only proof is, the act of doing well what is worthy to be 
done, and what was never done before : of genius, in the 
fine arts, the only infallible sign is the widening the sphere 
of human sensibility, for the delight, honour, and benefit of 
human nature. Genius is the introduction of a new element 
into the intellectual universe: or, if that be hot allowed, it is 
the application of powers to objects on which they had not 
before been exercised, or the employment of them in such a 
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iiiamier as to produce effects hitherto unknown. ^Vbat is 
all this but an advance, or a conquest, made l)y the soul of 
the Pt^et ? Is it to be supposed that the reader can make 
j)ro;'rcss of this kind, liktt an Indian princH3 or general — 
Mlr(»t(^ln‘(l on his pahuKpiin, and borne by his slaves? No; 
he is inviooratod and inspirited by his leader, in order that 
he may exert himself; f<>r he canne^t ])roe>(ied in quiescence, 
he cannot be cuiTicjl like a <lc4id tvei^^ht. Therefore, to create 
Taste is to call forth and luistow iN)vver, of which knowledge 
is the effect; and tJare lies the true difhculty. 

As tlu\ pathetic j>arti(ipat(‘s of an aninufl sensation, it 
might seem — tluit, if thi‘ springs of tliis emotion were 
genuine-, all m<*ii, jKissessed of competent knowledge of 
the faets and cireumsla!i(*i*s, would 1 m‘ instantaneously 
affected. And, douhtless, in the works of ev(‘ry tni(‘- poet 
will Ixi found passag(is of that species of excellence, wliich is 
proved hy idVects iinme<liale and universal. But there are 
emotions of the pathetic that are simjde and direct’ and 
others — that are coinjdex and revolutionary ; some — to 
^wliich the hewt yields with gentleness; others — against 
which it struggles with pride : these varieties are intinite as 
the combinations of circumstance and the constitutions of 
character. lleraeiul>er, also, that the medium tlirougli 
which, in Poi»try, the heart is to be affected — is language ; a 
thing subject to endless fluctuations and arbitrary asso- 
eiati(ms. The genius of the Poet melts these down for his 
pnrix)S 0 ; but they retain their shape and quality to him 
who is not cajmble of exerting, within his own mind, a 
corresponding enorg}^ Tliere is also a meditative, as well 
as a human pathos ; an enthusiastic as well as an ordinary, 
marrow ; a sadness that has its seat in the depths of reason, 
to which the lixind cannot sink gently* of itself — ^but to 
which it must descend by treading the steps of thought. 
And for the sublime, — ^if we consider what are the cares 
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that occupy the passing day, and how remote is the practice 
and the course of life fnuii the sources of sublimity, in the 
soul of Man, can it ho wondered that there is little existing 
preparation for a IWl charged with a new mission to 
extend its kingdom, and to augment and sproiid its enjoy- 
ments ? 

Away, then, with tlie senseless iteration of the word 
IHiptilar, applied to new works in I’oetry, as if tliere were no 
test of excellence in this first <»f tlie fine arts Imt that all 
men should run after its j»rod actions, as if urged by an 
appetite, or conslraiued by a spell ! — The (pialities of writing 
best fitted for eager receplion are I'itber such as starth^ tlie 
world into attention by their audacity aiul (‘xtravagance ; or 
they are chielly of a supiu ficial kind, lying uj)on the surfaces 
of manners ; or arising out of a s<*IiJctiou and arrangement 
of incidents, by which the inimi is kept ujkui the stn*tcli of 
curiosity, and the fancy amused without the trouble of 
thought Ibit ill every thing which is to sc'jid llie sold into 
herself, to l>e admonished of her weakness, or todai made 
conscious of her power; — wherever life and nature are 
described as operated upon ly llie creative or abstracting 
virtue of the imagination ; wdierevcr the instinctive wisdom 
of antiquity and her heroic passions hniting, in the heiirt of 
the Poet, with the meditative wisdom of later ages, Jiavc 
produced that accord of sublimat'd humanity, which is at 
once a history of the remote past and a prophetic annuncia- 
tion of the remotest future, iltere the Poet must rcfjoncile 
himself for a season to few and scattercxl hearers. Grand 
thoughts, (and Shaksjieare mu.st often have sighed over piis 
truth) as they are most naturally and most fitly conceived in 
solitude, so can they not l^e brouglit forth in the midst of 
plaudits, ^thout some violation of their sanctity. Go to a 
silent exhibition of the productions of the sister Art, and be 
convinced that the qualities which dazzle at first sight, and 
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kindle the admiration of the multitude, are essentially 
did’crcnt from those by which pennanent influence is 
secured. Let us not shrink from following up these prin- 
ciples ns far as they will carry us, and conclude with 
observing — that there never has been a iKjriod, and })erhaps 
never will be, in which vicious piKitry, of some kind or other, 
has not excit*.*d iu(»re isealous adiniratiim, and been far more 
generally read, than good ; but this advantage attends the 
good, that the individual, as well as tlic s]>ecies, survives 
from age to age ; whereas of the depraved, though the 
S|HJcies be ijiiiiKjrtal, the individual (juic-kly periahes ; the 
object of present adminition vanishes, ))eing supplanted by 
some other as easily i>roduccd ; which, though no better, 
brings with it at least the irritation of novelty — with adap- 
tation, more or loss skilful, to the changing humours of the 
majority of those who are most at leisure to regard poetical 
works when they first solicit their attention. 

Is it the result of the whole, that, iu the opinion of the 
writer, the judgment of the J*eoplb is not to be re8i)ected ? 
The thought is most injurious ; and, could the charge be 
brought agninst him, he would rejHjl it with indignation. 
The People have already been justified, and, their eulogium 
pronounced by implie&tion, when it was said, above — that, 
of good poetry, the individual, as well as the species, mrvives. 
And how doth it survive but through the People 1 what 
preserves it* but their intellect and their wisdom ? 

* Past and future, are the wmgs 

On whose support, hjumoniously conjoined, 

Moves the great Spirit of human knowledge — 

* JfS^ 

The voice Uiat issues from this Spirit, is that Vox Populi 
which the Deity inspires. Foolish must he be who can 
mistake for this a local aoclamation, or a transitory outcry — 
transitory though it be for years, local though from a Nation. 
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Still more lamentable is his error who can believe that there 
is any thiujj of divine infallibity in the clainonr of that 
small tlioujrli loud portion of the comiunnity, ever ^ovenied 
by factitious influence, which, under the name, of the Pujii.u;, 
passes itself, iiinm the unthinkinj^, f<»r the Peoclk. Towards 
the Public, the writer liopes that he feeds as much deference 
as it is entitled to: but to the People, philosophically 
characterized, and to the embodied spirit of tludr knowledj»e, 
so far as it exists and moves, at the present, faithfully 
sup{K>rted by its two win^s, the past and the futun*, his 
devout respect, his reA’(*rence, is due. He oilers it willinj^ly 
and readily ; and, this done, takes leave of his Ri*aders, by 
assuring tluiin — that, if he W(*re not persuaded that the 
contents of thes(* Volumes, ami the Work to which they 
are subsifliary, evince somethini^ of tlui ‘ Visitm and the 
Faculty divine*/ and tliat, both in words and thinj^s, 
tliey will operate in their decree, to ext(*nd the domain of 
sensibility for the delij^ht, the honour, and the henctit of 
human nature, notwithstanding the many hapj>y lioiirs which 
he has employed in their conij»osition, and the manifold 
comforts and enjoyments they liave proiaireil to him, he 
would not, if a wish could do it, save them from iinmediiite 
destruction ; — from })ecoming at this moment, to the world, 
as a thing that had never been. — 1815 . 


POSTSCPvIPT. 

1835. 

In the present volume, as in those that have preceded it, the 
reader will have found occasionally opinions expressed upon 
the coujrse of public affairs, and feelings given vent to as 
national interests excited them. Since nothing, 1 trust, has 
been uttered but in the spirit of reflective patriotism, those 
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notices urc left to produce tlieir own effect ; but, among the 
many objects of gc*neral concern, and the changes going 
forwanl, which 1 have glanced at in verse, are some 
especially affecting the lower orders of s<iciety : in reference 
to these, I wish here to add a few words in plain prose. 

Were I conscious of being able to do jiistu e to those iiii- 
j)ortaiit Uipics, I might avail myself of the ixjriodical press 
for oifering anonymously my tiiouglits, such as they are, to 
th(5 world ; luit I btcl tliat in pro(‘uring attention, they may 
derive some a<l vantage, hovV4*\er small, from my Jiume, in 
addition to tliat of luung presentetl in a less fugitive sha]>e. 
It is alsf» r\()l im]»ossible that the state of mind which some of 
the foregoing ]M»cms may have jiroduced in tiui reader, will 
dis|X)s(i him to reeeivt* more r(‘4idily the impression whi<di 1 
desire to make, and to admit the eomdiisions I would 
estahlish. 

I. The first thing that presses ujH)n my attention is the 
r(K)r-Ijiw Amendment Act, I am’aware of the magnitude 
and complexity of the subject, ami the unwearied attention 
which it lias received from men of far wider experience 
than my own ; yet 1 cann«)t forbear touching uixm one point 
of it, and to this I w ill coniine myself, though not insensible 
to the objection which may rwisonahly brouglit against treat- 
ing a portion of this, or any other, great scheme of civil polity 
sepjuiitely from the wliole. The point to which I w'ish to 
draw' the reader’s attention is, tliat ail jHirsons wdio cannot find 
employ met) t, or pixicurc wages sufticioiit to support the bo<ly 
in health and strength, are entitled to a maintenance by law. 

This dictate of humanity is acknowledges! in the Report 
of the Commissioners: but is there not room for appre- 
hension that some of the regulations of the new act, have a 
tendency to render the principle nugatory by difficulties 
thrown in the way of applying it ? If this be so, persons 
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will not l>e wanting to sliow it, l»y examining th6 provisions 
of tlie act in deUiil, — an attempt wliich would In? quite o\it 
of ])lace licre ; but it will not, therefore, be ileemtMl unboeom- 
ing in one who feai-s that the prudence of tlie bond may, in 
fniming some of those provisions, have supplanted the wisdom 
of the heart, to enforce a ]»rincij)le which cannot be violated 
without infringing up>n one of the most precious rights of 
the English j)co])le, and op}H).sing one of the most sacred 
claims of civilised humanity. 

There can no greater error, in this (hq'jartmcnt of l(*gis- 
lation, than the bcli<*f that ihis princ‘j])hi doi'S by neoessity 
operate f«)r tiui degra<Iation of tliose wJio (*laim, or are so 
circumstanced as to make it likely they may (daim, througli 
laws foundtsl upon it, relief or assistancu*. The direct con- 
tmry is the (ruth : it may lie nnanswcraldy maintained that 
its tendency is to raist», not to deprc'ss ; liy stamping a value 
ujHui life, whicli ean belong to it only wb(*re the laws have 
placed men who are willing to work, ami yet cannot find 
employment, above the necessity of looking for }>roteetii)n 
against Imnger and rjtlier natural evils, either to individual 
and casual (dmrity, to despair and death, or to the lu’eaeli of 
law by theft, or violence. 

And here, ns, in the Keport of the CoinmissioncirH, tlie 
fundaineutiil jirincijile has been recfignised, I am not at issue 
with them any farther tlian I am c ompcdled to believe that 
their ‘ repiedial measures ’ ohstrnct the application of it more 
than the interests of sfxjiety require. 

And, calling Uy mind the doctrines of jxditical ccxmoiuy 
which are now prevalent, I tjannot forlxjar to enforce the 
justice of the principle, and to insist upon its salutary 
operation. 

And first for its justice ; If self-preservation be the first 
law of our nature, would not every one in a state of nature 
be morally justified in taking to himself that ^ich is indis- 
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pensable to such preservation, where, by so doing, he would 
not rob another of that which might be equally indispensable 
to his preservation ? And if the value of life he regarded 
in a right point of view, may it not be questioned whether 
this right of y)reserving life, at any expense short of 
endangering the life of another, does ndt 8ur\ive man’s 
entering into the social state ; whether this right can be 
surrendered or forfeited, excei>t when it opposes the divine 
law, upon any s\ipposiLion of a social compact, or of any 
convention for the protection of mere rights of pnqKTty ? 

But, if it bo not safe to touch the abstract question of 
man’s right in a social state to help liimself even in the last 
extremity, may we not still contend for the duty of a 
Christian gf)vernm(‘-nt, standing in loco parentis towards all 
its 8ubj(»ets, to make such effectual provision, that no one 
shall bo in danger of perishing either through thcjioglect or 
harsliness of its legislation ? Or, waiving this, is jt not indis- 
putable that the claim of the state tp the allegiance, involves 
the protection, of the subject ? And, as all rights in one 
party impose a correlative duty upon another, it follows that 
the right of the state to require the services of its meml)ers, 
even to the jeoparding of their lives in the common defence, 
estahlislies a right in the people (not to Ihj gainsaid by 
utilitarians and economists) to public support when, from 
any cause, they may l)e unable to support themselves. 

I.,et us now amsider the salutary and benign operation of ^ 
this principle. Here vte must have recourse to elementary 
feelings of human nature, and to truths which from their 
verj' ob\dousness are apt to bd slighted, till they are forced 
uixm our notice by our own sufferings or those of others. 
In the Paradise Lost, Milton represents Adam, after the Fall, 
08 exclaiming in the anguish of his soul<— 

• IMd I request Thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man ; did I aulicit Tiiee 
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From darkness to promote me 7 

My will 

Concurred not to my being/ 

Under how many various pre.ssuros of misery ha»ve men 
been driven thus, in a strain touching:; uik)Ii impiety, t(» 
exj>ostulate witluthe Creator! and under few so afllictivo as 
when tlio source and orii'in of earthly existence have been 
brought Imck ‘to the mind by its iinjxinding chxse in the 
pangs of destitution. Hut as long as, in our legislation, dut^ 
weight shall be given to this principle, no man will be forced 
to bewail the gift of life in ho|xde8s want of the necessaries 
of life. 

Englislunen have, tlierefore, by the pi*ogi'(xss of civilisation 
among them, been placed in circumstances more favourable 
to piety and resignation to the divine will, than the iuhabi- 
lants of other countries, where a like provision hits not been 
established. And as Hrovidence, in this care of our country- 
men, acts through a human medium, the objects of that care 
must, in* like manner, be more inclined towarcLs a graUifuI 
love of their fellow-men. Thus, also, do stronger ties attach 
the people to their country, whetlier wliile they tread its soil, 
or, at a distance, think of their native land as an indulgent 
parent, to wliose arm.s, even they who liave been imprudent 
and und(^jserving may, like the prodigal son, betake themselves, 
without fear of being rejected. 

Such is the view of the case tlmt would first present itself 
to a reflective mind ; and it is in vain to show, by apiHJols 
to experience, in contrast with this view, tliat provisions 
founded upon the principle have promoted profaneness of life, 
and dispositions the reverse of philanthropic, by spreading 
idleness, selfishness, and rapacity : for these evils have arisen, 
not as an inevitable conse<iuence of the principle, but for 
want of judgment in framing laws based u{>on it ; and, above 
all, from'faults in the mode of administering tlie law. The 
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rniscliief that has grown to such a height from granting relief 
in cases where proper vigilance would have shown that it 
was not r(i([uired, or in heatowing it in undue measure, will 
he urgctl hy no truly enlightened statesman, as a sufficient 
re.ason for hanishiiig the principle itself from legislation. 

Lt*t us rt*,cur to tlie iniserahle states of consciousness that 
it j)recludes. 

There is a story told, hy a traveller in Spain, of a female 
who, hy a sudden shock of domestic calamity, was driven 
out of her scuises, and ever after looked up iiu'cssantly to the 
sky, fe(*ling that her fellow-creatures rnnld d(» nothing for 
lier relief, (’an there i>e Englishmen who, with a good end 
in view, wt)uld, upon systcun, ex[>ose their brother English- 
men to a like lu^cessity of looking upwards only ; or down- 
wards to the earth, after it shall contain no spot wdicre the 
destitute can deiimml, hy ci\il right, what by right of nature 
they are entitled to ? 

Suppose the objects of our sympathy not sunk into this 
blank despair, hut wandering about as strangers in streets 
and ways, with the hope of succour from casual charity ; what 
have W(* gained hy such a change of scene ? Woful is the 
condition of the famished Northern Indian, dej^endent, among 
winter snows, upon the chance-jmssage of a herd of deer, 
from which one, if brought down by his rifle gun, may l)e 
made the means of keeping him and his companions alive. 
As miserable is that of some savage Islander, who, when tlie 
land has ctnised to allord him sustenance, watches for food 
which the vraves may cast up, or in vain endeavours to 
extract it from the inexplorahle deep. But neither of these 
ia in a state of wretchedness comparable to that,- which is so 
often enduivd in civilised society: multitudes, in all ages, 
’ have known it, of whom may l>e saiil : — 

' Homeless, near a thousand homes they stood, 

And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted food.* 
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Justly might I be accused of wasting time in an uncalled- 
for attempt to excite the feelings of tlio reader, if systems of 
political economy, widely spread, did not impugn the 
principle, and if the safeguanls against such extremities were 
left unimpaired. It is broadly asserted by many, lhatev(?ry 
man who endeavours to find work, 7/or// find it: were this 
assertion capable of being veritied, there still would remain 
a question, what kind of work, ami how far may the lalwuirer 
be fit for it ? For if sedentary work is to be exchanged for 
standiirg ; and some liglit and nic'c ex(*rcise of the fingers, to 
which an artisan has l)een accustomed all his life, for severe 
labour of tlio arms ; tlie best efl'oils wouUl turn to little 
account, and oernsion would 1 k^ given for th(^ untljiidving and 
the unfeeling unwarranUfbly t4» re]»roach those who are put 
u}>on such eniployintuit, as idle, froward, and unworthy (»f 
relief, either i)y law or in any other way ! Were this slatmnent 
correct, there would indeed 1m» an end (►f the argument, 
tlie principle here mainUiined would be. sniK*rsedt*d. Hut, 
alas! it is far otlierwise. That priI)^ipl(^ aj)plic4ible to the 
benefit of all countries, is iudis])ensa)>hi for Englamh uiK>n 
whose coast families are ptnq/etually d(*]»riv(‘(l of tlieir support 
by shipwreck, and where large, masses of men arc so lialdc 
to be thrown out of tlieir onlinary means of gjiining bread, 
by changes in commercial intercourse, subject mainly or 
solely to the will of foreign j^owers ]>y new discov(‘ritis in 
arts and manufactures ; ami by reckless Jaws, in ef>nfr)nnity 
with theories of }»olitical economy, which, whe.tlicr right or 
wrong in tlie abstract, have proved a scourge to tens of 
thousands, by the abruptness with wliich they liave been 
carried into jiraclico. 

But it is urged, — refuse alt4^>gether comj/ulsory relief to^ 
the able-lK>died, and the number of tliose who stand in need 
of relief will steadily diminish through a conviction of an 
absolute necessity for greater forethought, and more prudent 
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care of a man’s earnings. Undoubtedly it would, but so also 
would it, and iu much greater degree, if the legislative pro- 
visions were retained and parochial relief administered under 
the care of the upper classes, as it ought to be. For it has been 
invariably found, that wherever the funds have been raised and 
applied under the sujierintendence of gentlemen and sub- 
sUiiitial i)ruprietors, acting iu vestries, and as overseers, pauper- 
i.sm has diminislied accordingly. Proper care in that quarter 
would eircctually check wliat is felt in some districts to be 
one of the worst evils in the poor law system, viz. the 
readiness of squall and needy j>roj)rietors to join in imposing 
rates that seemingly subject them to gr(‘at hardships, wliile, 
in fact, this is done witli a mutual understanding, that the 
relief each is ready to bestow upon his still poorer 
neighbours will be granted to liimself, or liis relatives, should 
it heroiiftor be applied for. 

But let us look to inner sentiments of a nobler quality,' in 
order to know wduvt we have to build upon. Atiecting 
]>roofs occur in every one’s experience, who is acquainted 
with the unfortunate and the indigent, of their unwillingness 
to derive their subsistence from auglit but their own funds 
or labour, or to be indebted to parochial assistance for the 
attainment of any object, however dear to them. A case 
was reported, the other day, from a coroner s inquest, of a 
pair who, through the space of four years, had carried about 
their dead infant from house to house, and from lodging U% 
lodging, as their necessities drove them, rather than ask 
the parish to bear the ex{>ense of its interment : — the poor 
creatures lived in tlie hope of one day being able to bury 
their child at their own cost It must liave been heart- 
rending to see and l\ear the mother, who had been called 
iq>ou to account for the state in which the body was found, 
make this deposition. By some, judging coldly, if not 
harshly, tliis conduct might be imputed to an unwarrant- 
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able pride, os she and her husband had, it is true, been once 
in prosperity. But examples where the spirit of in(loi)en(l- 
ence works with equal strength, though not with like 
* miserable accompaniments, are freclucntly to l>e found oven 
yet among the humblest peasantry and mechanics. There 
is not, then, sufficient cause for doubting that a like sense of 
honour may be revived among the people, and their ancient 
habits of independence restored, without re>sorting to those 
severities which the new Poor Law Act has introduced. 

But even if the surfaces of things only are to be examined, 
we have a right to expect that lawgivers should take into 
account the various tempers and dispositions of mankind ; 
while some are led, by the exisUuice of a legislative provision, 
into idleness and extravagance, the economical virtues might 
be cherished in others V)y the knowledge that, if all their 
efforts fail, they have in the Poor I^ws a ‘ refuge from the 
storm and a shadow from the heat/ Despondency and dis- 
traction are no friends to prudence : tlie springs of industry 
will relax, if cheerfulness be destroyed by anxiety ; without 
hope men become reckless and have a sullen pride in adding 
to the heap of their own wretchedness. He who feels that 
he is abandoned by his fellow-men will be almost irresistibly 
driven to care little for himself ; will Ipse his self-respect 
accordingly, and with that loss what remains to him of 
virtue ? 

With all due deference to the particular experience, and 
general intelligence of the individuals wlio framed the Act, 
and of those who in and out of parliament liave approved of 
and supported it ; it may be said, that it procM^eds too much 
upon the presumption that it is a labouring man’s own fault 
if he be not, as the phnise is, beforehand with the world. 
But the most prudent are liable to be thrown back by sick- 
ness, cutting them off from lalxTur, and causing to them 
expense and who but has observed how distress creeps upon 
IV. 2 A 
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multitudes without misconduct of their own; and merely 

from a ^adual fall in the price of lal)our, without a corre- 

spiuident one in the price of provisions ; so that men who 

may have ventured upon the marriage state with a fair 

* 

pnjspcct of maintaining their families in comfort and 
happiness, see them reduced to a jnttance which no effort of 
theii's (*an increase ? Let it he reinemhered, also, that there 
arc thousands witli whom vicious habits of exi)en8e are* not 
the cause ^yhy they do not store up their ^mins ; hut they are 
generous and kind-lu'arted, and ready to help their kindred 
and friends ; moreover, they have a faith in rrovidence that 
those who have heen juompt to assist others, will not be 
left destitute, should they thenisehes come to need. By 
acting from these hletuled feedings, numbers have rendered 
themselves incapable of standing uj) against a sudden reverse. 
Nevertheless, these men, in common with all who have the 
misfortune to be in want, if many theorists had their wish, 
would he thrown njMm ono or other of those throe slmri> 
)Knnt.s of condition In^fore adverted to, from which the inter- 
vention of law has hitherto saved them. 

All Unit has been said tends to show how the principle 
contended for makes the gift of life more valuable, and has, 
it may la? hoped, led to the conclusion that its legitimate 
operation is to make men w'orthier of that gift : in other 
words, not to degrade but to exalt human nature. But the 
subject must not be dismi.SvStKl without adverting to t|e 
indirect influence of the same principle upon the moral 
stmUinenU of a ]>eopIe among whom it is embodied in law. 
In our criminal jurisprudence there is a maxim, deservedly 
euloj^sed, tliat it is better that ten guilty persons should 
escai>e, than tliat one innocent man should suffer ; so, also, 
might it be maintained with regard to the Poor I.aws, that 
it is better for the interests of humanity among the people at 
large, that ten undeserving should partake of the funds pro- 
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vided, than that one momlly good man, through want of 
relief, should either have liis principles corrupted, or his 
energies destroyed ; than that such a i>ne should eitlier bo 
driven to do wrong, or Imj cast to the earth in utter ho])e- 
lessneas. In France, the English ninxiin of criminal juris- 
prudence is reversed ; there, it is deemed bettcT that ten 
innocent men should sutler, than one guilty escajM': in France, 
there is no universal jmwision for the poor; and we may jinlgo 
of the small value set upon human life in the metropolis of 
that country, by merely noticing the disresjx^ct with whi(di, 
after death, the body is treated, not by the thoughtless 
vulgar, but in schools of anatomy, presided over by men 
allowed to he, in tlieir own art and in ]>hysical scicmce, 
among the most enlightened in the world. In tlu‘ East, 
where countries are <W(*rrun with population as with a weed, 
infinitely more respect is shown to the nunains of the 
deceased ; and what a bitter mock(»ry is it, that this insensi- 
bility should be found where civil polity is so busy in 
minor regulations, and osUuitatiously careful to gratify the 
luxurious ])n>peiisitie,s, whetlier social or inUdleetual, of the 
multitude ! Irreligion is, no doubt, much concerned with 
this offensive disrespect, sluovn to the bodies of the d ‘nd in 
France ; but it is mainly attributable to tjie states in which 
m many of the living are left by the absence of comjmlsory 
provision for the indigent so humanely established hy the 
law of England 

Sights of abject misery, |>erpetually recurring, har<l(‘n the 
heart of the community. In the perusal of histnry, and of 
works of fiction, we are not, indeed, unwilling to liave our 
commiseration excited by such objects of distress as they 
present to us ; but in the concerns of real life, men know 
that such emotions are not given to be indulged for 
their own sakes : there, the conscience declares to them that 
sympathy must be followed by action ; and if there exist a 
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previous conviction that the power to relieve is utterly 
inadequate to the demand, the eye shrinks from communica- 
tion with wr<,‘tchcdness, and pity and compassion languish, 
like any other qualities that are deprived of their natural 
aliment. L(3t these considerations l)e duly weighed by those 
who trust to the hope that an increase of private cliarity, 
with all its advantages of superior discrimination, wouhl more 
than compensate for the abandonment of those principles, 
the wisdom (jf which has l)eeii here insisted u}K)n, How 
discouraging, also, would l)e the sense of injustice, which 
could not fail to arise in the minds of the well-disposed, if 
the burden of supporting the poor, a burden of which the 
selfisli have hitherto by (compulsion Ix^rne a share, should 
now, or hereafter, be thrown exclusively upon the benevolent. 

lly having put an eml to the Slave Trade and Slaverj', 
tlu5 Ih itish people are exalted in the scale of humanity ; and 
they cannot but feel so, if they look into themselves, and 
duly consider their relation to (tod and tlieir fellow-creatures. 
That was a noble advance ; but a retrograde movement will 
assuredly be made, if ever the principle, which havS l)cen 
here defended, should be either avowedly abandoned or hut 
ostensibly retained. 

liut after all, there may be a little reason to apprehend 
pennonent injury from any experiment that may he tried. 
On the one side will be human nature rising up in her own 
defence, and on the other prudential selfishness acting to tSfe 
same pur|Hise, from a conviction that, without a compulsory 
pKwision for the exigencies of the lal>ouring multitude, that 
de^rree of ability to regulate the price of lalxmr, which is 
indispensable for the reasonable interest of arts and manu- 
factures, cannot, in Great Britain, 1^ upheld. 

II. In a poem of the foregoing collection, allusion is made 
to tlie state of the workmen congregated in manufactories. 
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In order to relieve many of the evils to which that class of 
society arc subject and to establish a better harmony between 
them and their emploYera, it would be well t<» repi^al such 
laws as prevent the formation of joint-stock companies, 
Tliere are, no doubt, many and great obstacles to the forma- 
tion and salutary working of tliese socieli(*s, inherent in the 
mind of those whom they would obviously benefit. But the 
combinations of masters to keep down, unjustly, the price of 
lalKiur would l>e fairly checked by them, as far as they were 
practicable ; they would encourage economy, injusmucli os 
they Would enable a man to draw profit from his savings, 
by investing tliem in buildings or machinery for i)rc)cesse8 
of manufacture willi which he was habitually ci»nnected. 
His little, cajatul would then he working for him while ho 
was at rest (»r asleep ; he would more clearly jKfreeive the 
necessity of Ciipital for currying on great works ; he would 
better learn U) resj^ect tlie larger pf>rtions of it in the hands 
of others ; he woidd be less teiiifdcd to jean in unjust com- 
binalioiis ; and, for the sake of liis own projMjrty, if not for 
higher re<asons, he would be slow to pnanote local disturb- 
ance, or endanger public tranquillity; he would, at least, be 
loth to act in that way knavinfflt/ : for it is not to be 
denied tliat such societies miglit \m nurseries of opinions un- 
favourable to a mixed constitution of government, like that of 
(Ireat Britain. The democratic, and rci)ublican spirit which 
they might Ik; apt to foster would not, however, ])c dangerous 
ill itself, but only as it might act witliout being sufficiimtly 
counterbalanced, either by landed proprietorship, or by a 
Church extending itself so as to embrace an ever-growing 
and ever-shifting pc.>pulation of mechanics and artisans. But 
if the X^jTidencies of such societies would l>e to make the 
men prosyKir who miglit lielong to them, rulers ami legis- 
lators should rejoice in the result, and do their duty to the 
state by upholding and extending the influence of that 
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Church to wliich it owes, in so great a measure, its safety, its 
prosperity, and its glory. 

This, in the temper of the present times, may be difficult, 
but it is become indispensable, since large towns in great 
luimlHirH hav(i sprung up, and others have increased tenfold, 
with little or no dependence upon the gentry and the 
landed pro])riet<»rs ; and apart from those mitigated feudal 
institutions, which, till of late, have acted so jniwerfully 
u|M)n the composition of the House of ( ’ominons. Now it 
may be affirmed that, in ijuarters where there is not an 
attachment to tlie Church, or the landed aristocracy, and a 
pride in supp<irting tliem, Iherv the j>eoj)le will dislike both, 
and be ready, u|K)n sucli incitements as are perpetually 
recurring, to join in attempts to ov(5rtlirow them. There is 
no neutral ground here: from want of due attention to 
the state of society in large towns and manufacturing 
districts, and ignomnee or disregard of these obvious 
tiutlis, innumerable, well-meaning persons lauame zealoiKs 
8Upj)orters of a Ueform liill, tlie qualities and powers of 
wdiieli, wliether destructive or constructive, they would other- 
wise luive b<‘en afraid of ; and even the framers of that bill, 


swayed lus they niiglit be by party revsentnients and j^ersonal 
ambition, could mit liave gone so fur, had not they too been 
lamentably ignorant or neglectful of the same f ruths both of 
fact and philosophy. 

Ihil let that ])ass; and let no opponent of the bill be^ 
Uunpted to comjdiiiient liis own foresight, by exaggerating 
tlie inisehiefs and dangers that Jiave sprung from it : let not 
time be wasted in profitless regrets ; and let those party 
distiiietion.s vanish to their very names that liave separated 
men who, whatever course they may have pursued, have ever 
had a lauid of union in the wi.sh to save tlie limiteil 


inonarcby, and those other institutions that have, under 
Providence, rendered for so long a period of time tiiis 
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country the happiest and worthiest of which there is any 
record since the foundation of civil society. 

III. A philosophic mind is best pleased when looking; at 
religion in its spiritual bearing; as a guide of c<uiduct, a 
solace under allliction, and a support amid tlie bistabilities 
of mortal life: but the Cliurch having Ihuui forcildy brought 
by political eonsidovations U) my noti(‘c, wliile trexiting of the 
laliouring classes, I cannot forbear saying a few words upon 
that moinenUms topi(*. 

There is a loud clamour for extensive eliange in tliat 
dei>jirtmenL The clamour would hi* entitled to more rosjxict 
if they who are tlie most eager to swell it with their voices 
were not generally the most ignorant of the real state of the 
Church, and the service it renders to tlie (‘.omni unity, licforni 
is the word employ (*d. 1a‘1 us pause and consider wliat 

st*.nse it is ajil to carry, and how things are confounded l>y a 
lax use of it The great religious liefonuation, in tlie six- 
teenth century, (li<l not j^rofess Ui he a m*w construction, hut 
a restoration of something fallen into deeny, or put out of 
sight That familiar and justitialde ns<* of the word seems 
to have paved the way for fallacies with re.si>ect to the term 
reform, whicli it is ditlicult U) escaj>e from. Were we to 
speak of iinjirovemont, and the eorrcilion of abuses, we 
should run less risk of being de.(xjivr<l ourselves, or of mis- 
leading others. We »^ould he h^ss likely Ui fall blindly 
into the belief, that the change demandeil is a renewal of 
something that h^is existed before, and, that, therefore, we 
have experience on our side ; nor shoulii we be eijually 
tempted to b<ig the question, that tlie cliange for whicli we 
are eager must be advantageous. From generation to 
generation, men are the dupes of words ; and it is 
painful to observ^e, tliat so many of our sjiecies are most 
tenacious of those opinions which they have formed with the 
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least consideration. They who are the readiest to meddle 
with public allairs, wlictlier in cliurch or state, fly to 
pjonoralitica, that they may Ikj eased from the trouble of 
thinking aknit particulars ; and thus is deputed to mechanical 
instrumentality the work which vital knowledge only can do 
well. 

“ Abolisli pluralities, have a resident incumbent in every 
parish/* is a favourite cry ; but, without adverting to other 
obstacles in the way of this specious scheme, it may l^e 
a.sked what Isuudit would accrue from its iiulistriminate 
adoj)tion to counterbalance the Iiarm it would introdm‘e, by 
nearly (ixtinguisliing the order of curates, unless the revenues 
of tlie church should grow with the ix)pulation, and he 
greatly increased in many thinly peopled districts, especially 
among the parishes of the North. 

The order of curates is so beneficial, that some particular 
notice of it socuns to Ikj required in this place. For a 
church p<K)r as, relatively to the numiKjrs of j)eo])le, that of 
England is, and probably will continue to be, it is no small 
advantage to have youthful st;r\'ants, wlio will work iiixm 
the wages of liope and expectation. Still more advantageous 
is it to liave, by means of this order, ycuing men scattered 
over the country, who being more detached- from the 
temporal concerns of the Iwnefioe, have more leisure for 
improvement and study, and are less subject to be brought 
into .secular collision with those who are under their spiritual 
gxumlianslup. llie curate, if he reside at a distance from 
the incumbent, underUikes the requisite resiK>nsil)ilitie8 of a 
temporal kind, in that moditietl way which prevents him, as 
a now-eonier, from being charged with selfisliness : while it 
' pnqmit'a him for entering upon a benefice of his own, with 
something of a suitable experience If he should act under 
and in co-o]>eration with a resident incumbent, the gain is 
mutual. His studies will probably be assisted^, and his 
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training, managed by a superior, will not be liable to relapse 
in matters of prudence, seemliuess, or in any of the highest 
cares of his functions; and by way of return for these 
benefits to the pupil, it will often happen that the zeal of a 
middle-agetl or declining incuuilHint -will be revived, by being 
in near coininuuion with the ardour of youth, when liis own 
cff(»rts may have languished through a melancholy conscious- 
ness that they have not jmxliiced as much g(K)d among his 
flock as, when he first entered uiK)n the charge, he fondly 
IioikhI. 

Let one remark, and that not the least important, lie 
added. A curate, entering for the first time ujK)n liis olh('e, 
comes from college after a course ot expense, and witli sneh 
inexperience in the use af money, that, in his new situation, 
he is apt to fall unawares into jKicuniary difficulties. If this 
happens to him, much more likely is it t-o hapjKtn to th(3 
youthful incumbent; whose relations Ut his purishi oners and 
to society, are more comjdicated ; and, liis incomes being 
larger and independent of another, a costlier style of living 
is rcquire<l of him by public oj>inion. If embarrassment 
should ensue, and with that unavoidably some loss of 
respectability, his future usefulness will be proportionably 
impaired : not so with the curate, for lie can easily remove 
and start afresh with a stock of exjx^rieuce and an un- 
blemished reputation ; whereas the early imliscretions of an 
incumbent being rarely forgotten, may ))e iinpediments to the 
efficacy of his ministry for the remainder of his life. The 
same observations would apjily with equal force to doctrine. 
A young minister is liable to errors, from his notions being 
either too lax or overstrained In l>oth f^es it would prove 
injurious that the errors should lie remeibljeml, after study 
and reflection, with advancing years, shall have brought him 
to a clearer discernment of the trutli, and better judgment in 
the application of it 
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It must be acknowledged that, among the tegulations of 
ecclesiastical polity, none at first view are more attractive 
than that which pre9cril)es for every parish a resident 
incumbent. How agreeable U) picture one’s self, as has 
been done by poets and roiinuice-writers, from Chancer down 
to (lohlHiiiitli, a nnui devoted to liis ministerial oUice, with 
not a wish or a thouglit ranging beyond tlie circuit of its 
cares! Kor is it in iKJctry ami fiction only that such 
cliaractcrs are found ; they tire scattered, it is hoj)cd not 
sparingly, ov(;r n^al lif(‘, esjK'cially in seipiestered and rural 
districts, where tluue is but small influx of new inhabitants, 
and little change of occupiUion. The spirit of the Ciosi>el, 
unaichid hy ac<|iii.sitionvS of ]m»fane learning and experience 
in the world, — that s])irit, and the ohligations of the sacred 
ollice may, in such situations, suflice to eflc('t most of wliat 
is TUHidful. Jhit for the complex stute of society that pre- 
vails in KngUind, much more is iHupiircd, l)oili in large towns 
and in many extensive districts of the country. A minister 
there should not only be irreproacliahle in maimers and 
morals, hut ucc,(unj)lished in learning, as far is possible 
witliout sacrifice of tlie least of his j>astoral duties. As 
ncoessarv, perhaps iiKue so, is it that he should be a citizen 
as well as a sclu»lar ; thoroughly acquainted with the 
structure of socit'ty, and the constitution of civil government, 
and able to reason upon l)oth w'ith the most expert; all 
ultiinuUdy in order to supiMjrt tlie truths of Christianity, and 
to dili'use it.s blessings. 

A young man coming fresh from the place of his educa- 
tion, cannot liave brought witli him tliese accomplishments ; 
and if the scheme of equalising church incomes, which 
many advisers are much Inmt ujxui, he realised, so that there 
should be little or no secuhvr iiiduceiiient fo^a clergyman to 
desire a removal from the where he may chance Ui 
have l>een first set down ; surely not only opportunities for 
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obtaining the requisite qualificiitions would be diminisheil, 
but the motives for desiring to obUiiii them would Iw pro- 
portionably weakened. And yet these qualifications are 
indis|>ensable for the difrusion of that knowledge, by which 
alone the j>olilioal phih»8opliy of the New Testament can Ihj 
rightly exj>ounded, and its precepts ade([uateiy enforced. In 
these times, when the press is daily exercising so grc;it a 
power over the minds of the jMiople, for wri)ng or for right 
as may happen, th^H }»reacher ranks among tlu; iirst of 
benefactors W’ho, without stoojung to the direct treatnuMit of 
current }>olitics and jwissing events, can furnish infallibhj 
guidance tlirongh tiie delusions that surround them ; and 
wlio, apiMNihng to the siiiulions of SiTijauri*, may place the 
grounds of its injunctions in so clear a light, that disallcilion 
shall cease to he, enllivatiul as a hiudahle j^roiMuisity, and 
loyalty clean.sed from the dishonour of a hliud aud prostrate 
obedience. 

It is nut, liowever. in regard to civic tlutie.s alone, that 
this knowledge in a minister of tiie (iospcl isim]>orlanl ; it is 
still more so for softening and sulxluing juivate ami ]K‘Tsonal 
disc(»ntents. In all jilaces, and at all times, men have 
gratuitously troubled themsidves, iKicaus^i their surv(*y of the 
disiHiiisations of Ih’uNidence luis been partial aud narrow ; 
but now that readers are so greatly nfultij>lied, imm judge 
as tliey are iav^fhf, and repinings are cngtiiidered (!veryv\here, 
by imjmtations Ixung c-ast uj>on the gj»vernmeiit : and are 
prolonged or aggravated by lieing ascribed to misconduct or 
injustice in rulers, when the individiuil himself only is in 
fault. If a Christian piistor be compebml Uy deal with these 
humours, as they may Ijg dtjalt with, and by no mend Kirs 
of sociieiy so suficessfiilly, IxAh from more frecpient and more 
favourable opj)ytunitie.s of intercourse, and by aid of the 
authority wdth which he sfieaks ; he will be a teaclier of 
moderation, a disjienscr of the wisdom tiiat blunts approaching 
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(listross by fiubinission to Goirs will, and lightens, by 
l)atience, ^irievaiices cannot be removed. 

We live in -times when nothing, of public good at least, is 
generally acceptable, but what we believe can Ihj .traced to 
])re(M)n(M*iv(*(i intention, and s[)ecific acts and formal contriv- 
an(‘es of human understanding. A Christian instructor 
thoroughly ac^.'omplislied would l)e n standing restraint upon 
such i)resuin[>tuousness of judgment, hy impressing the 
truUi that — 

In ilie tiniraHoniiiff of the World 

A wiaer Mpk'it in at work for uh, 

A liettor eye than ourH. M.8, 

IJevehition points to the purity and j)eacc of a future 
w'orhl ; hut our sphere of duty is upon earth ; and the 
rcdations of impure and conflicting things to eacli other 
nnist lui understood, or we shall he ]H^rpetually going wnmg, 
in all hut goodness of intentit)n ; and goodness of intention 
will, itself relax through frequent disappointment. How 
desirable, tlien, is it, that a minister of the Gospel sliould be 
versinl in tlu^ knowledge of existing facts, and la* aceustomed 
to a wiile range of social experience ! Nor is it less desirable 
for the purpose of counterbalancing and temi>ering in liis own 
mind that aiahitum with which spiritual power is as apt to be 
tainted as any other siHicies of power which men covet or 
possess. 

It must l)e obvious that the 8 co|m' of the argument is to 
discourage an attempt which would introduce into the 
Church of England an equality of income, and station, upon 
the motlel of tliat of Scotland. The sounder part of the 
Scottish nation know what good their ancestors derived 
frpm tlieir church, and feel how deeply the living generation 
is indebted to it They re^jHict and love as accommo- 
dated in so great a measure to a comi>aratively poor country, 
through the far greater portion of which prevails a 
uniformity of employment ; but the acknowledged deficiency 
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of theological learning among the clergy of f1?at church is 
easily accounted for by this very e^jiinlfty. W^jlli^sc nmy 
be wanting there, it^-^ould Ik; unpleastpiKtK inquin*, and 
might prove inviiiibus to determine : one thing, liowe\ cr, is 
clear, that^n all countries the teinpondities of the Church 
Establishment should Insir an analogy to the state of soc'iety, 
otherwise it ainnot ditt'use its inHuonce through the whole 
community. In a country so rich and luxurious as England, 
the character of its clergy must unavoidably sink, and their 
influence he ev#i*ywhere impaired, if indiviiluals from the 
iipj^cr ranks, and men of leading fJklents, arc to hav(‘ no 
inducements to enter into that IsMly hut such its are jMirely 
spiritual. And this ‘tinge of secularity ’ is no reproacii to 
the clergy, nor dot*s it iniply a deficiency of sj)i ritual endow- 
ments. Parents and guanlians, hK^king forward to sources of 
honourable maintenance for their children and wards, ofUui 
direct their thoughts early toAvards tlie church, l>eing deter- 
mined partly by outward cireuinstances, and j>arlly by 
indications of seriousness, or intellectual fitn(»ss. It is 
natural that a boy or youth, with siu^h a j^msjKict bidore 
him, should turn his attention to Ihr^se stndic^s, ami Ik' led 
into those habits of reflection, which will in sonu* degree tend 
to prepare him for tlje duties he is here.aftcr to umh'rtako. 
As he draws ncjirer Uj the time w^lieii he will l)e cjdled to 
these duties, he is lK)th led am! « oinj^Jlcd to examine the 
Scriptures. lie liecomes more and Jtufro senhilfle of their 
truth. I>cvotion grows in him; and what miglit begin in 
tempr^ral considerations, wu'll end (as iji a majority of 
instances we trust it dmts) in a Bpirilual-mindedness m»t 
unworthy of tlmt (Jospel, the lessons of which lie is to 
teach, and the faith of which he is to ineulcaU;. Not 
inappositely m^y be here repeated an observation which, 
from its obviousness and importance, must have been 
frequently made, viz. that the impoverishing of the clergy, 
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and bringing thoir iiiromea much nearer to a level, would not 
eauHe tlufm to become less worldly-minded : the emoluments, 
howsoever reduc-ed, would be as ea^^erly sought for, but by 
imui fnun lower classes in SfK*iety ; men who, by their 
manners, habits, abilities, and tlie scanty measure of their 
attainments, would unavoidably lui less fitted for their 
station, ami less comp(‘tent to discharj^aj its duties. 

V’^isionary notions liave in all a^es lK‘en afloat upon the 
subjec’t of best [irovidini' for the cler^'V ; notions which liave 
been sincerely enterlnined by ^ood men, wflh a view to the 
improvement of that order, ami eai^erly caught at and dwelt 
upon, )>y the desi^min^', for its (le<:rradation and disparajjje- 
nient. Some are beguiled by what tliey call tlie rnluntary 
sysfrvi, not seeing (what stares one in the very face at the 
very threshold) that they who stand in most need of 
reli^dous instriK^tion are unconscious of the want, and there- 
fon^ cannot reasonably lie exi>e(*ted to make any sacrifices in 
order to supply it Will the licentious, the sensual, and the 
depraved, take from the means of their onitifi cations and 
pursuits, to support a disi’ipline that eannot advance witliout 
uprooting the trees that liear the fruit wliich they devour so 
greedily ? Will they jwy the price of that seed whose 
liarvest is to he reaiH*d in an invisible world ? A voluntary 
system for the religious exigencies of a jxjojde numerous 
and circumstanced as >vc are! Not more absurd would it 
be to expect that a knot of lioys should draw upon the | 
jnttance of their pocket money to build schools, or out of the 
abundance of their discretion be able to select fit masters to 
teach and keep them in order ! Some, who clearly perceive 
the incompetence and folly of such a sclieme for the agri- 
c\iltural jiart of the people, neverthclc^ss think it feasible in 
largo towns, where the rich might subscribe for the religious 
instruction of the jxxir. Alas! they know little of the thick 
darkness that spreads over the streets and alleys of our large 
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towns. The parish of Lambeth, a few years sincv^ contained 
not more than one church, and three or four small proprie- 
tary chapels, while dissenting cha))els of every dimominaticm 
were still more scantily found there ; yet thi‘ inhabitants of 
the parish amounted at that time to upwartls of 50,000. 
Were the parish cliun'h and the chajads of the Kslablish- 
ment existin<:f there, an impediment to the spread of the 
(jos|Kd anioi>g that mass of people ? Wlio shall dare to say 
so ? Jlut if any one, in the face of the fact whi(di has just 
been staled, and* in opjw»sition to aiitlientie rejMirts to the 
same. efVect from various other quarU^rs, should still contend, 
lluit a voluntary system is sufficient for the s]>read and 
maintenance of relij^ion, we W(»uld ask, what kind of ndi^ion / 
wlierein would it difler, amonjjr the many, from deplorable 
fanaticism ? 

For the pre.servation of the (’hurch Kstablishment, all 
men whether they belong' to it or 7i<^t, could they ]>ereeive 
tlieir true interest, would he strenuous ; hut how inadeejuate 
are its provisions for the. neetls of the (:o\intry ! and how 
much is it to be n^^Tetted lliat, wliih* its zealous fritmds 
yield to alarms on account of the hostility of dissent, tlu^y 
should so much overrate tlu^ danger to 1 h^ a])prehended from 
that quarter, and almost overlook the facX that hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow-(xmntrymen, thoui^li formally 
and nominally of tlie Church of Kn^^land, never enb^r her 
places of worshij), neither have tliey coinmunie^ition with her 
ministers ! Tliis deplomhle slate of thinj.^H was partly ])ro- 
duced by a decay of zeal amniij; the rich and influential, and 
partly by a want of due expai^ive j>ow(!r in the cxuistitution 
of the Establishment as re^pdaUxl hy law. Privat^j Ixme- 
factors, in their efforts to build and (!nd(jw churches, have 
been frustrated, or too inucli impeded by legal obstofdes : 
these, where they are unreasonable or unfitted for the times, 
ought to be removed ; and, keeping clear of intolerance and 
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injustice, means should bo used to render the presence and 
powers of the cluircli commensurate witli the wants of a 
shifting and still increasing population. 

Tliis cannot Ini edecUMl, unless the English Government 
vindicate the truth, that, as her church exists for the benefit 
of all (though not in equal degree), whether of lier com- 
munion or not, all sliould be made to contribute to its 
8iijqx)rt. If this ground be abandoned, cause will be given 
to fe<ir that a moral w<aind may Ik^ indicted upon the heart 
of the English }Kio]»le, for which a remedy cannot Ikj 
syMJcdily pn)vided by the utmost efforts which tlie members 
of the (diurch w’ill tliemselves be able to make. 

But Jet the friends of the churcli be of good courage. 
I*owers are at w’ork, by whicjh, under Divine riovidtince, she 
may be strengtluuicd and the splu*re of her usefulness 
extended ; not by alU^rations in her Liturgy, accommodated to 
this or that demand of finiaxl taste, nor by cutting off this 
or that fn)m her articles or Canons, to which the scrupulous 
or the overweening may object Covert schism, and open 
nonconformity, would survive after alterations, however 
promising iu the eyes of those whose subtilty had been 
exeroiscil in making them. Ltititudinarianism is the parheliou 
of lilKjrty of conscience, and will ever successfully lay claim to 
a divided worship. Among rresbyterians, S^xiinians, Bap- 
tists, and Indejxeiulents, there will always 1 k' found numbers 
who will tire of their several creeds, and some will come ovei|^ 
to the Church. Conventicles may disappear, congregations 
in each denomination may fall into decay or be broken up, 
but the conquests which the Natioiifil Church ought chiefly 
to aim at, lie aiiumg the thousands and tens of thousands of tlie 
\udiappy outcasts w ho grow' up with no religion at all. The 
wants of these cannot but l>e feelingly remembered. WHiat- 
ever may be the disposition of the new constituencies under 
the reformed parliament, and the course wliich the men of 
their choice may lie inclined or compelled to follow, it may 
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l»e confidently lioped that individuals nctin^j; in tlieir ]>rivnte 
c^ijiacities, will endeavour to make up ff>r tlie deliriem ies of 
ihe legislature. It is too much to ex]K‘et that )u*oj>rietorM of 
lar^e estatt‘s, where tiu* inhahiUints are witliout vtiii^ious 
iustnirtioii, or whore it is sparin<»ly supplioil, will tl(M*m it 
their duty to take part in this j»ood work ; ami that thrivinn 
manufacturers and nuurluints will, in their sevt‘ral nei^iihour- 
hoods, he s<*nsihle of the like ohli^atTf>n, and a(‘t upcai it wilh 
generous rivalry ? 

Moreover, the forc(‘ of ]>uhlic ripinion is ra])id]y hicreasiuLi' 
an^L soim* may hcnd to it, who an* not so jiappy as to )»e 
swayetl hy a hiL?h<‘r motive ; es])eeially tiuw w1j(» derive lar^e 
iiKNUues from lay imju'ojuiat ions, in tracts of country wliere 
ministers an* few and meai'rely ]»n)vide<l tor. A elaim still 
strontf(*r may he aeknowled^^ed hy lliose who, nnind (heir 
snjHM’h liahitati<uis, or elscAvInu'e, walk over vast estate.s which 
W(*re lavislie«) n]>on their ancespus liy royal favouritism oi 
^uireliased at itisiijnitieunt jiriees af(i*r church-sp«»liation ; sm li 
pro]»rietors, thoujj^h not (‘ons^ ious-stiicken (tln‘re is no call for 
tliat) may he ]»rom]>led to make a return for which Miejr 
tenantry and de]M*nden(H will learn tc) )»less their names. 
All impulse has heen ^iven ; nil ai^ossion of meajis from 
thc.se several sonr(‘es, co-operatin'; with a //v7/-eon iilered 
ehan^Ui in the distrihulhui of .some jairts of tiie, ]»roji.*rty at 
present pos.sc.s.sed hy tlie ^ hureh, a chan^^e sern])nIousIy 
founded u]»on <lue resjx^cl law and jusiie.e, will, wc trust, 
hrin;; about so mucli of what her frieiid.s desire, that the rest 
may Iw caliidy waited for, with thankfulness for wliat shall 
have Ixien obtained. 

Let it not he tliou'^ht unhecornin;; in a layman, U> have 
treated at lenj^^h a subject with which the (dergy ani umre, 
intimately cf»nversant. All may, witlioiit impropriety, speak 
of what deeply c^mceni.s all ; m'r need an afK.>loj;ry \k* offered 
for g<»ing over ground which ha.s Wen tnxi liefore (v) ably and 
IV. 2 H 
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s(i nfU'h : vvitlunit Imwevcr, to any thing of novelty, 

(•idler in matter or mnniier, sometliing may have lieen oft‘eiv.<l 
to vicAv, which will save the writer from the imputation of 
haviim little to recoimiiend his labour, lait <^o(ulne«s of 
intenlinii. 

It was willi retVn'Uce to thoiv^dits ami foldings e\]>iess(Ml 
in verse, that I entm’cd updii da‘ almve notices, ami with 
verse 1 will conclmle. The ]»assage is e\lracti*il fr»an my 
MSS. written above thirty years ago: it turns upon the 
individual dignity wlii<*b Iniuildeiiess of socaal couditinn d»»cs 
not preclude, but ire^uontly j>romote^ It has no direct 
lie.aring uptui clubs for the discussion jmblic atl'airs, mu 
ujMUi political or trade-unions ; but if a single workman— 
who, )>eing a member of one <if those clubs, runs tin* iisk i>l 
becoming an agitat(»r, or who, being (mrolled in a union, 
must lie h‘ft without a will of his own, and therefore a slav e 
— should read these liiK's, and 1 k‘ touclaal by tluMii. I should 
indeed rejoici*, and little would I care fm- h»sing ciedit, as a 
poet with iutemiH'rate critics, who think dilfeiently frmn me 
upon ])olitical philosophy or jniblic measures, if the soln^r- 
miuded admit that, in general view’s, my altections hav(‘ beim 
movi'd, ami my imagination exercised, umler and ybr the 
guidance of reason. * 

‘Hfi-o might r pamw*, and Kaid in revertMi. c 
T«i Nature, and the [M>\vi*r of human iniutU ; 

To men as they are men within themselves. 

How oft high service is performed witliin, 

When all the external man is nide in .sliow ; 

Not like a temple rich with |H>m|) and gold, 

But a mere imaintain chain*! tiint protects 
Its simple worsliipi nil's from sun and shower I 
Oi those, said I, shall be my song ; of tliese, 

If fuiun* years mature me for the task, 

Will I reconl the praises, iiuiking verse 
Deal lH>ld)y with subsUintial things — in truth 
And sanctity of p'lssion, ^>eak of these, 

That justice may be done, obeisance paid 
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AVLeiv it is ihit*. Thus lia|>ly shall I teach, 

Tnrt|>ire, tlu'ou^'h iiTiailulleraUHl Ctirs 

INuir rajiture, aiul hope ; iiiv theme 

Nt» tiiher tliaii the very heart #»f man. 

As fuiiiid atnoiij;^ the ht'st of thi>se who live, 

Not uiiexalUai hv religious faith. 

Nor uiiiiifonued hy l>t»oks, l>ooks, th>>u;4h few, 

III Nature’s ]ireseiiet‘ : tlieiu^e may I seleet 
Sol row that is not sorrow, hut ^h^li^ht. 

And luistT.ihle lo\t‘ tlial is luU pain 
To liear of, for the ^irh»ry that r»*<|i>uu<ls 
Tlu'refrom to human kind, ami w h.it w’e are. 

He mine to follow with no timid step 
Where kiiowledi^e h-atls iin‘ ; it shall he iny pridi* 
That 1 h.i\e dared t<» tread this hol\ ;^rouiid, 
Speakiiio ]i(i ilroaiti, hut things oiaeiil.ti, 

Matter riot Jii^hllN to he he.ii-d hy those 
Who to the h‘ft»‘r of tie* ontw.iid j»r<»iie'>'0 
I >o iea<l (lie liivislhle h<iij| : hy ineii adroit 
III speei-li, au«l for eoruiuurii<»u with the world 
Aeeoiuplished, iiiimh whose f.»<‘ulties an* then 
M o^t aetivew'heii the\ aia* liiont elo<|Ueni, 

And ele\ated iiio^t when most adinited. 

Men mas he found of othor mould than these . 

AN'lio aie thfir own upholders, to themselv* ■>% 

Kiieoui a;^^*meul and em-r^^v, and will ; 

K-xpres-Hin^ livelu'sl thoii;.;htM ni lively words 
As native passion Otheis, tia>. 

There .m*, aiiem^^ the walks of hoiii<-lv life, 

Sldl hi;:]u'r, men for eoiit^-riipLilitui fiaim'd ; 
jShy, and uiipraelised in lh«* strife of phi'asi; ; 

Meek men, whose verv souls p**rha)>A wi<ijld sink 
Ikmeath tliem, siimmon»M| si^-h iiit**reoui'se. 

Theirs is llie laiijijua^e i^f tlie Iv fhi* |H>wei, 

The thought, the iiiia^'e, and the silent ji»y . 

Words are hut iiiider-ag^eiif s in their s/>u 1 k ; 

When they are ^rasja'ii^ with their ;^reateMt streiiotJi 
They <lo Tmt breathe ariiaiio them ; this I speak 
in j'ratitmh* to God, who fe^-ijs our hearts 
fM»r his own ser\dee, kiarwelh, loveth u-*. 

When vre ar*i unregarded hy tiie world. 
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